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tutecaatioaal Affairs 


The United States and Mexican 
Monetary Commissioners who 
went to Europe in May to hold 
conferences respecting the plan of the Mexican 
Government to secure to silver currency a 
fixed value in the markets of the world, met 
with difficulties, according to the mid-July 
dispatches. After conferences in London and 
Paris, with Government representatives and 
financial experts, they proceeded to The 
Hague and thence to Berlin. From there 
reports promptly came that the American 
proposals were regarded as impracticable, 
and it was also rumored that in neither the 
British nor the French capital had the com- 
missioners received the encouragement that 
was at first supposed. European financiers 
were said to regard the idea of a fixed ratio 
of exchange between gold and silver as a 
dream incapable of realization. Not much 
publicity, however, had been given to the 
actual negotiations, and the public must 
perforce wait for the light of the “‘ higher noon”’ 
that would arise on the ‘“‘midnoon”’ of the 
reporters and newspaper correspondents. 

It was obvious enough, as The Nation remarked, 
that the scheme was doomed in advance, unless 
Great Britain would come into it. “If ae Kong 
and the Straits Settlements, to say nothing of India, 
are to be left out of the play, it will go but lamely, 
even if the other characters essay their assigned 
réles.’"’ Germany has no important dependencies 
whose conrmercial interests would be conserved b 
the fixing of a stable ratio between silver and gold, 
nor does Germany care particularly for the ‘‘mone- 
tary rehabilitation’ of China, of which the American 
commissioners are thinking—as they also are of the 
Philippines, which the United States has under- 
taken to put on a gold basis, the silver ratio being 

2tor1. “If any European Government,” says the 

oston Transcript, ‘has received the impression 
that the object of the Monetary Commission is to 
‘do something for silver’ it has failed to grasp the 
motive of the Administration in appointing the 
Commission. An effort to advance the cause of the 
gold ‘standard throughout the world may tem- 
porarily and incidentally steady the price of silver, 
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but whether it does or does not is not important to 
the public. What is important, however, is to re- 
duce to as low a point as possible the losses to 
commerce that go with a fluctuating medium of 
exchange. The American commissioners were sent 
abroad to confer with Europe on this phase of 
international business, and their reports seem 
likely to lead sooner or later to notable results.’’ 

The conferences of the Commission with the 
German representatives were concluded on 
July 23. Subsequent dispatches represented 
the commissioners as surprised at the reports 
of the probable failure of their mission. It 
appears that a unanimous agreement had been 
reached on a series of resolutions regarding a 
uniform monetary system for China on a 
gold basis with a silver circulation. 

At the close of the Berlin sessions, Dr. Koch, 
President of the Reichsbank, is said to have thanked 
the commissioners for their devotion to their task, 
adding that while the immediate, practical results 
would be small, still Germany’s support, substan- 
tially, of the —- would give moral assistance 
to the plans. President Creel, of the Mexican 
portion of the Commission, is reported as saying that 
if the project for a uniform currency for China is 
soon carried out,and the silver purchases of Europe 
and the United States are made regularly, the fluc- 
tuations which have been so injurious to the trade 
between the silver and the gold countries will cease. 

From Berlin, the Commission proceeded to 


St. Petersburg. 


What some writers calf ‘the 
THE UNITED STATESA merican invasion of Canada”’ 

goes on apace. The United 
States sent over the northern boundary, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, exports 
estimated at $125,000,000 as against $112,- 
000,000 during the preceding year. Some 
Americans think that there would be yet 
more reason for rejoicing if there were also 
more of a Canadian invasion of the United 
States. 


The imports from Canada during the year 
amounted to $55,000,000. ‘‘Uncle Sam,” says The 
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Nation, ‘‘would have more reason to gloat over 
Canada trade if his credit balance were smaller. 
Our mills have lacked their wheat; in a great build- 
ing period we should have had their lumber without 
paying too dearly for it; most of their natural 
products would have been readily convertible into 
profits in our hands, and there is nothing to say of 
that $70,000,000 trade balance except that it is 
uncomfortably large. ne The real advan- 
tage to us would lie in the liberation of a stream of 
Canadian exports to the South, to be profitably em- 
ployed in our great industries.” 

The American invasion as to immigration is 
shown in the following figures: Seven years ago the 
new settlers entering Western Canada from across 
the border ‘‘ could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand’’; during the next six years they numbered 
77,000, more than a fourth of the number belonging 
to the year 1901-1902; for 1902-1903 the official 
figures, when received, will show a very large in- 
crease—the estimates having run from 50,000 to 
more than three times as many. The theory that 
Canada may yet be brought into the Union of 
States by the Americans flocking thither is interest- 
ing, but “it is a far cry to Loch Awe.” Native- 
born Canadians are still more than eighty per cent. 
of the whole population, and of the remaining por- 
tion nearly all are British-born. However fast 
Americans may pour into the Canadian Northwest, 
the native-born and the British-born are likely to 
pour in still faster. 


The principal points involved in the Alaskan 
Boundary dispute, between Canada and the 
United States, have been stated in these 
columns. The Boundary Tribunal is to open 
its sessions in London on the third of Septem- 
ber. The issue of the contention is of great 
importance to Canada, since, unless her claim 
to the control of the heads of the inlets on the 
Pacific coast become established, she will 
continue to be shut out from communication 
with the ocean, and her plans for a new trans- 
Canadian railway, with a western terminus at 
Port Simpson, must depend upon the consent 
of the United States. 

The Greene-Gaynor extradition case arises 
with new life from ‘‘the dead past.” 


Messrs. Greene and Gaynor were fugitives from 
the justice of the United States last year, having 
been implicated in a conspiracy to defraud the 
United States Government in the improvements of 
the harbor of Savannah. They fled to Quebec, 
where they were at length protected by the decision 
of the courts that the circumstances of their appre- 
hension rendered the arrest technically illegal. 
The Washington authorities have never relinquished 
the expectation of bringing the fugitives to account. 
In London, on July 22, the United States appeared 
as a petitioner before the Privy Council, the highest 
tribunal of the British Empire, in the person of Sir 
Edward Clarke, K. C., and obtained leave to appeal 
against the decision of the Quebec judges above 
referred to. The Lord Chancellor stated that in 
his opinion the offenses charged were clearly 
extraditable. Messrs. Greene and Gaynor are in 
Quebec. 


THE The chief matters of international 

— sraves interest in the Cuban republic, 

during July, were the ratification 

of treaties with the United States by the Cuban 

Senate and the reduction of United States 
troops in the island. 

It was announced on the 8th that Secretary Root 
had ordered the withdrawal of four companies of 
coast artillery. Four companies still remain in the 
island, with the understanding that they are soon to 
be transferred from Santiago and Havana to the 
United States naval stations at Guantanamo and 
Bahia Honda. The — of United States 
troops in Cuban cities has been necessitated by the 
Platt amendment, the offensive nature of which, to 
the Cubans, is emphasized by the fact that the 
Platt amendment treaty is the only one which 
now remains unratified by the Cuban Congress, 
which adjourned on July 18. The ratifications are 
largely attributed to the personal influence of 
President Palma. 

The Danish Islands are still the 

Weer ints Danish Islands. The Senate of 

Denmark having failed last Octo- 
ber to approve the treaty providing for the 
sale of the islands to the United States, and 
the time having expired in July during which 
ratification could legally occur, the treaty is 
now Officially dead. It is of course possible 
to revive the remains, but will that be done? 

The position of the State Department at Wash- 
ington is described as ‘‘ comfortable,’’ and it is 
added that having done all that it could toward 
effecting the deal, the American Government, of 
course, could not sanction the sale of the islands by 
Denmark to any other power 

The failure of Denmark to ratify the treaty is 
generally attributed to the influence, in large part, 
of Germany, which, in the course of time, hopes 
to absorb Denmark and all its belongings. 

The Monroe Doctrine is the one 
political principle about which 
American statesmen of every 
party have no serious dispute. It appears 
also to have become acceptable to the British 
people. A year ago the London Times de- 
clared that Great Britain sees nothing objec- 
tionable in the protest of the United States 
against acquisition by a European power of 
new territorial rights in North or South 
America. An interesting recent expression 
was given in London on July 9. In conversa- 
tion with American naval officers, at the 
King’s dinner at Buckingham Palace, members 
of the British Cabinet are said to have ex- 
pressed a desire for such an extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine as would imply United 
States control over the financial obligations 
of the Central and South American States. 
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No doubt the view prevails in other parts of 
Europe besides Great Britain, that since the 
United States opposes the payment of the 
debts of the Spanish republics by cession of 
territory (their most tangible asset) it should 
assume the responsibility of seeing that these 
debts are somehow paid; but just how this is 
to be done has not yet appeared. 

It is easy to say that a foreign creditor, in loaning 
money to a South American republic, must take 
into consideration that the debtor state can never 
repay in territory without trouble with the great 
Northern Republic. Loans will nevertheless be 
made, and opportunities awaited for the possible 
acquisition of territory. As a contemporary says, 
this question of financial intervention as an easy 
means of territorial expansion is one which is yet 
in its infancy, ‘‘but a very hydra in our political 
horizon.”’ 

The rumors in the early summer of a 
proposed alliance between Argentina, Chile 
and Brazil to combat any possible future 
intervention of European powers in South 
American affairs have not been followed by 
what can be said to belong to the sphere of 
matters fully ascertained and known; but the 
Prensa of Buenos Ayres has observed that the 
Monroe Doctrine is sufficient for the preserva- 
tion of the political integrity of the South 
American nations. 

The Outlook of July 18 contained an 
article by Special Commissioner C. M. Pepper 
on the proposed Pan-American, or Inter- 
continental, Railway with connections from 
New York to Buenos Ayres. The project is 
regarded as of prime importance in the effort 
to make New York the money center of the 
world. Mr. Pepper says that the time of 
public receptiveness for the gigantic plan has 
come. It was one of the leading themes at 
the Second International American Confer- 
ence which met in Mexico in the winter of 
1901. Various sections of the line, as pro- 
jected, are being completed in Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and in the countries of South America. 
The building of the Isthmian Canal will 
greatly stimulate work on the Intercontinental 
Railway. 

“It may be said that each of the Central and 
South American countries has the same political 
reason for completing within its own links a railway 
system that the Czar of Russia had for constructing 
the Trans-Siberian line. Beyond this is the com- 
mon interest which will be promoted by a trunk 
line and feeders joining three continents. Railway 
development means commerce, and commerce is 
Civilization. The mightiest factor in South Ameri- 
Can civilization will be railroad communication.” 

The public has heard much about opposi- 
tion in Colombia to the Panama Canal Treaty 
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with the United States. The treaty was 
signed for the two countries by Secretary Hay 
and Dr. Herran on the 22d of last January, and 
eight months were allowed for ratification by 
the respective Governments. The favorable 
action by the United States Senate took place 
on March 17. A dispatch from Bogota early 
in July reported Minister Rico as stating in 
the Colombian Congress that Sefior Herran 
signed the treaty under instructions from his 
Government and that public discussion of the 
treaty had been brought about by the opposi- 
tion, headed by Ex-President Caro. 

According to Sefior Velez, a member of the Colom- 
bian Congress, who has been in Washington, the 
treaty is opposed because of a feeling that the United 
States has not been sufficiently generous in the offer 
of money return. Another criticism relates to the 
article giving the United States military authority 
over the canal strip of territory. 

At the beginning of the debate on the treaty in 
the Colombian Senate in mid-July only about one- 
fourth of the Senators were in favor of the treaty 
as it stands. 

In his message, President Marroquin pointed out 
that by accepting the treaty the wishes of the inhab- 
itants of the Department of Panama would be satis- 
fied, but that the Government might afterwards be 
accused of sacrificing Colombian sovereignty in con- 
sideration of pecuniary advantages. And if the 
canal should not finally be built on the Panama 
route, the Government would be accused of failing 
to obtain the wealth of which the canal may be 
regarded as the beginning, and which may be the 
sole condition of future aggrandizement. he situ- 
ation was embarrassing; nevertheless Congress, not 
the Government, must decide the matter. 

At the end of the month a strong reaction in 
favor of the treaty was reported to be in movement 
in the country. Should the treaty be ratified, it is 
stated that about two years must elapse before 
work on the canal can be fully undertaken at Pan- 


ama. 

The modus vivendi respecting the disputed 
Acre territory, which was signed by Brazil 
and Bolivia last March to hold good four 
months, has been extended to October 21. 
If the controversy between the two republics 
is not settled by that time, it is understood 
that Bolivia will agree to the arbitration of 
the question. 

The Venezuelan Government on July 15 
paid at Caracas, to the representatives of the 
allied powers, the last instalment of the 
indemnity as stipulated by the protocol. 
The mixed tribunal which is to pass upon the 
foreign claims against Venezuela, under the 
terms of the Bowen protocols, has been hold- 
ing secret sessions. The Hague Tribunal, 
before which will come the question of prefer- 
ential treatment for the blockading powers, 
will. convene the first of September. The 
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internal troubles of Venezuela during July 
occasioned the sending of United States and 
other foreign gunboats to the Orinoco to 
protect imperiled interests. 


If the hurrying to and fro of 
foreign potentates in the making 
of semi-official visits to other 
realms contributes in any degree to the lasting 
peace of nations, ‘‘the federation of the 
world,” the tedium of the recitals of the de- 
tails of those visits may well be endured by the 
thoughtful reader. The visit of President 
Loubet of France to London, returning the 
visit of King Edward to Paris, has made the 
banks of the Thames as gay as but recently 
were those of the Seine. The joy-notes that 
are heard throughout the world are in pleasant 
contrast with the hostile noises of the past, 
and suggest a long lying down together of 
the Saxon lion and the Gallic lamb. 

The entertainment of Admiral Cotton and 
other representatives of the American navy, 
in conjunction with the honors paid to Presi- 
dent Loubet, at Buckingham Palace, forms 
another pleasant expression of King Edward’s 
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evident purpose to follow in his mother’s 
footsteps as a lover of peace and comity 


among nations during his reign. It needed 
but the presence of representatives of Germany 
and Russia at Buckingham Palace on that 
memorable occasion to make a sight over 
which angels might sing and all good men 
rejoice. 

The exchange of courtesies between King 
Carlos of Portugal and President Roosevelt, 
through Admiral Cotton in the harbor of 
Lisbon, is also a notable occurrence in these 
days when the United States floats a ‘‘ Euro- 
pean squadron,’ and takes a place in the 
affairs of the world possessing a significance 
which is a subject of deep and, to many, 
somewhat oppressive speculation. 

The incident of the Kishineff petition from 
the United States was, by the Government at 
Washington, declared closed in the middle of 
July. 

It had been ascertained through the American 
chargé d'affaires at St. Petersburg that the Russian 
Government ‘‘ would not under any circumstances”’ 
receive the petition, which was, therefore, not 
formally presented, although it was really before 
the Russian Minister whom Mr. Riddle addressed. 
The latter was assured that the Government’s reso- 
lution had been taken independently of any con- 
sideration of the substance or terms of the resolu- 
tion. The American view of the incident is that it 
was perfectly proper for President Roosevelt to 


make such expression to the Russian Government 
as has really been made, and also that no breach of 
courtesy has been committed by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. ‘‘All’s well that ends well.’’ It is gen- 
erally recognized that the influence of the affair has 
been helpful to the persecuted Jews in the Czar’s 
domains. 

Through a circular sent to its representatives 
abroad and the Ministers of the powers in 
Sofia, Bulgaria recently called attention anew 
to the attitude of Turkey, declaring that it 
had not only failed to co-operate in carrying 
out the reform scheme, but was concentrating 
troops and artillery on the frontier, where the 
Turkish soldiers, under the guise of searching 
for arms, were perpetrating all sorts of out- 
rages on the Bulgarians, in the hope of pro- 
voking an international conflict which, the 
note says, could only have disastrous results 
for Turkey and Bulgaria. 

Of course, Turkey’s reply to this is that Bulgarian 
plots along the frontier and in the heart of Mace- 
donia compel her to the course of which Bulgaria 
complains. The efforts of the powers are directed 
to keep both Turkey and Bulgaria from extremes 
that would precipitate the dreadful conflict. 

Dispatches at the time of closing this record 
indicated a Macedonian uprising during August. 

The substance of the dispatches 

THE FAR EAST from the Far East during July 
may be briefly summarized. Fol- 

lowing the unconfirmed report of an ultimatum 
from England and Japan through China to 
Russia, requiring the latter’s evacuation of 
Manchuria, much conjecture attached to a 
meeting of prominent Russian officials at 
Port Arthur from the goth to the 13th of the 
month. Subsequent rumors of impending war 
filled the listening ear. The Russians were 
‘“‘scouting”’ the idea of giving up Manchuria, 
were making preparations for more troops, 
and were pushing the construction of a 
continuous line of fortifications from Dalny to 
Port Arthur. The Japanese were suspicious 
that the policy of Russia was to provoke them 
to begin hostilities. Following rumors from 
Washington that Secretary Hay had secured 
pledges of open ports, Count Cassini, the 
Russian Ambassador, was reported as denying 
that he had reached an agreement with 
the Secretary to that effect. The next im- 
portant news (July 24) was that Japan, 
following the advice of her ally, Great Britain, 
had decided to adopt a policy of waiting. An 
officer of the Japanese Legation in London 
made a statement in which he declared the 
talk of war between Japan and Russia to be 
an ‘‘jnvention,’”’ The war rumors, however, 
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were persistent, and the Tokio correspondent 
of the London Daily Mail cabled that Russia’s 
retention of Manchuria, the increase of her 
fleet, the dispatch of reinforcements to Man- 
churia, the southward movement of the 
occupying army in Manchuria and the defiant 
conduct on the Korean frontier convinced 
many Japanese that it would be better to 
fight now than risk the eventual loss of Korea 
and the relegation of Japan to a secondary 
place. But on the 29th, the London Chronicle 
stated ‘“‘on the authority of an unusually well- 
informed correspondent,’ that peace will 
certainly be preserved for some time to come, 
in consequence of ‘‘important concessions 
made by Russia.”’ 

The conflict of interests north of Peking is 
chiefly between Japan and Russia. Eight years 
have now passed since Russia prevented Japan from 
seizing and holding Manchuria as a consequence of 
the war with China. Russia has her reward in her 
present possession of the coveted territory. It isa 
hard thing for Japan to endure. But the question 
relates not alone to Manchuria. The acquisition of 
Korea by Russia would be even harder for Japan to 
endure. Having learned in Manchuria the fine art 
of ‘“‘conquest by railroad,’’ the Russians are now 
pushing forward toabsorb also the ‘‘ Hermit Nation.” 
The crossing of the Yalu River is a kind of crossing 
the Rubicon—a crossing which is most evidently a 
part of the Russian plan and purpose. It is pos- 
sible that Japan may yet be won to acquiesce in the 
loss of Manchuria by some concession respecting 
Korea. Probably England would rather see this 
than be drawn into a conflict with Russia, Germany, 
and France in the Far East as a consequence of her 
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existing treaty with Japan. England’s interests in 
China are farther south, in the Yangtse Valley and 
toward Hong Kong and Burmah. Neither England 
nor the United States can expect very great advan- 
tage from Manchuria as the situation is and is 
likely to remain. How “infinitesimally small” is 
the present trade of the United States is shown by 
a statement recently made by Bradstreet’s: ‘‘We 
sell two per cent. of all our exports to China, and 
less than three per cent. of all our imports come 
from there. Touching the value of our trade with 
Manchuria proper, statistics are rather scanty, but 
about one-fifth of all our exports to China and 
Hong Kong in 1899 are said to have reached Man- 
churia, mostly through the port of Newchwang. 
In other words, thirty per cent. of our cotton goods 
and six per cent. of our oil sent to China ultimate] 
reaches this northern dependency of the empire.” 
There are those in both Gactnad and America who 
contend, from close knowledge of the situation, that 
it will ultimately be better for all concerned, save 
Japan, in her aspirations to obtain the leadership of 
the East, that ee should dominate Manchuria, 
as she is certain to do. The struggle for the main- 
tenance of ‘‘the open door” for China is, however, 
not to be abandoned. And if Russia can be held 
to her pledge of free ports in Manchuria, all the 
better. 

The value of the ports of Mukden and Tatingkao, 
the two which constitute the partially open door in 
Manchuria, is not fully known. Mukden is seen 
upon the map. Tatingkao is situated on the right 
bank of the Yalu River, looking southward over 
Korea Bay. Mukden is the capital of Shing-king, 
or Feng-tien Province, the most populous of China’s 
three eastern provinces, which are collectively 
called Manchuria. Along the line of the Russian 
railroad it is distant one hundred miles from Port 
Arthur, and by a fair highway running southwest 
along the Gulf of Pechili, about five hundred miles 
from Peking. No Chinese city is so agreeable as 
Mukden. Around about the settlement are fine 
roads, handsome parks, and any number of pretty 
little mountain resorts which are used in the hot 
days of summer. It is the great fur market of the 
empire, and besides doing a vast business in bread- 
stuffs and all other forms of food, it became the 
receiving place for the taxes of the three provinces, 
usually paid in produce, furs, live stock, and 
precious metals, not in coin. 

Comparatively little is popularly known about the 
port of Tatingkao. But from a trade point of view 
as well as politically, it is going to prove more im- 

ortant, it is said, than the larger inland capital. 

t is strategically situated on a deep indentation of 

Korea Bay, where the estuary of the Yalu unites 
with the sea to form a broad and sheltered road- 
stead. The fleets of all the navies could lie safely 
at anchor between Tatingkao and the pon 
Korean shore, protected on the south, the only open 
side, by a natural breakwater of smallislands. All 
the year round the harbor is free from ice, although 
the Yalu, a few miles from its mouth, is frozen over 
each winter. The present commercial importance 
of Tatingkao is chiefly on account of its lumber 
trade. This is the great lumber market of all 
Manchuria. 

It is noteworthy that Japan has interpreted 
the proposed opening of a free port on the 
Yalu as a hostile move against Korea, and 
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‘“‘gives check”? by demanding of China the 
opening of the opposite port of Wiju. 

The European powers chiefly 
holding possessions in Africa are 
Great Britain and France. Some 
conjecture naturally arises as to the effect 
likely to be produced in Africa by the so-called 
Anglo-French reconciliation, which has been 
signalized by the recent exchange of visits 
between King Edward and President Loubet. 
England’s chief rival in the Mediterranean 
is France. Could England secure French 
support there, as she already has that of 
Italy, she might well afford to pay therefor 
by consenting more fully to French ambitions 
in Africa. A completely harmonious adjust- 
ment of diplomatic relations between these 
three naval powers of Western Europe would 
doubtless produce as marked an effect in 
Africa as anywhere. It certainly would be 
prejudicial to the interests of Germany and 
Belgium. Italy, as a member of the Triple 
Alliance, is supposed to stand for German 
interests, but the Dreibund is not what it 
was. England and France are at one in 
dissatisfaction with the condition of Kongo- 
land under the Belgians. The French and 
the English have had their ‘‘rubs”’ in Africa, 
notably in the occupation of Egypt by the 
English and in the Fashoda incident, but they 
are together in opposing all other interests. 

Not long since the Colonial party in France pro- 
posed to resign all claims in Egypt on condition that 
she should be invested with the protectorate of all 
Morocco except the Mediterranean coast, which 
should be formed into a neutralized state, Tangier 
being the capital, with (apparently) a prince of its 
own. Respecting this proposal, the London Spec- 
tator remarked: ‘‘ This is very nearly the proposal 
which we have all along ventured to suggest, though 
we still doubt whether it would not be better to make 
the coast state a dependency of Spain. This would 
secure her adhesion to the arrangement, and obviate 
the chance of Tangier and its surrounding country 
falling into a condition of intolerable anarchy.” 
The recent troubles caused on the French Algerian 
border by tribes supposed to be subject to the Sultan 
of Morocco, have suggested anew the propriety of a 
French protectorate in Morocco. 

The work of fixing the delimitation of French and 
English possessions in the regions of the ivory and 
gold coasts and between Nigeria and the French 
Soudan, has been proceeding as fast as conditions 
permit. 

According to the agreement when the Kongo Free 
State was set up, France has the first right to the 
territory in case the Belgian experiment comes to 
an end. The investigation now proceeding, in 
which Great Britain takes the lead, into alleged 
cruelties practised upon the Kongo natives by the 
Belgian authorities, and divers violations of the 
Berlin treaty in 1885, may lead to the French posses- 
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sion of the entire Kongo region unless possible com- 
plications militate against the original agreement 
The British note to the Belgian Government is 
divided into two parts. The first deals with the 
barbarous treatment of the natives and refers to the 
evidence of travelers, while the second concerns 
monopolies exercised by commercial companies and 
the Government itself. The note considers the 
system of monopolies to be a violation of the Berlin 
general act. The Belgian defense attempts to prove 
three things: That the Kongo State is inde- 
pendent of the Berlin Conference; that it has re- 
spected the acts of Berlin and Brussels; and that any 
acts of cruelty have been unofficial and have been 
officially punished. 


The international bearings and 
relationships of the Papacy have 
received new emphasis in con- 
nection with the demise of Leo XIII and the 
election of Cardinal Sarto to be his successor. 
Leo is described as one of the greatest Popes 
of modern times and one of the most con- 
spicuous and honored personages of the world 
to-day. After a prolonged period of illness 
and gradual weakening he passed away in his 
chamber in the Vatican on the afternoon of 
July 20, in the 94th year of his age, having 
been born on March 2, 1810. 


This is not the place for a digest of the life of the 
departed Pope nor for a review of his pontificate. 
It may, however, be said that on his election to suc- 
ceed Pius IX, in 1878, at a time when the Papacy 
had lost the last remnant of its temporal sovereignty 
and had fallen so low in European estimation that 
many believed it would soon dwindle into moral and 
political insignificance, he immediately struck notes 
and inaugurated policies which showed that a man 
of remarkable astuteness, combining great clearness 
and sweetness of spirit with firm conservatism, had 
taken the helm of St. Peter’s bark tossed in a stormy 
and perilous sea. 

At the death of Pius IX the Papacy was on un- 
friendly or unsympathetic terms with almost every 
Government in the world. The Italian Govern- 
ment was accused of imprisoning the Pope in the 
Vatican. France, Germany, and Belgium were, so 
to say, scarcely on speaking terms with the Holy 
See. The greatest of English statesmen was ‘‘thun- 
dering against Rome with all the fervor of some 
propagandist of the Reformation.” At the death 
of Leo XIII, the Papacy may be said to be on 
terms of cordiality with all Governments save that 
of Italy, and with that its relations are creditably 
stated to be far less estranged than is commonly 
supposed. To be sure, nothing has apparently 
been gained toward a restoration of the temporal 
sovereignty against which is the whole trend of the 
age, but while the political power of the Papacy is 
less directly wielded than formerly, no one can doubt 
that it is a great factor in the world’s affairs and 
that it has enormously increased during the pontifi- 
cate of the leader whose praises are now in the 
mouths of Catholics and Protestants alike, however 
much they may differ in points of view. How much 
the Papacy has suffered of late in France, where the 
action of the Combes Government against the relig- 
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ious associations has stirred the turbid depths of 
passion, it is not easy to say; but a distinction has 
been popularly drawn between the Orders and the 
Papacy itself, and it is confidently affirmed that the 
latter is really more influential to-day in France 
than at any previous time since the Revolution. 
“The first Leo was the founder of the Papal princi- 
ple of temporal sovereignty, and the tenth Leo, by 
his ecclesiastical ineptitude, gave opportunity for 
the Reformation to rend the Church asunder. This 
latest Leo did not succeed in re-establishing the 
monarchy of the one or in repairing the neglect of 
the other. But he enhanced the moral sovereignty 
of the Papacy to a degree unknown for many a 
reign, and, inflexible as he was in doctrine, he made 
on the whole for the advancement of many of those 
practical principles for which the Reformation was 
begun. In creed he was immovable, but in politi- 
cal and social practise he led the Church in the same 
path that the whole world was and is pursuing.” 
The extent to which the public men of Europe 
have been interested in the question of the pontifi- 
cal succession shows that the Papacy is a great 
political influence. Austria had a _ candidate; 
France was supposed to favor Cardinal Rampolla, 
who, as Papal Secretary of State, is familiar with 
all the stages of the ‘‘Francophile”’ ‘oage & Germany 
was credited with desiring that the tiara be con- 
ferred on Cardinal Gotti; while the Italian Govern- 
ment was said to look with favor on Cardinal Oreg- 
lia or Cardinal Capecelato, both of whom are cred- 
ited with believing that the policy of the Vatican 
should be a frank recognition that the Italian world 
has moved since 1859 and that the existing political 
status of the kingdom of Italy should no longer be 
denied. Here was the play of international forces 
for a sympathetic successor of Leo XIII which might 
have been sufficient of itself to occasion a long session 
of the conclave. In that august assemblage, which 


Affairs 


The main purpose of the extra 
unites soe es session of Congress which will be 

held, beginning November 4g, 
immediately after the fall elections, is under- 
stood to be legislation in support of the 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba. Work also upon 
a currency bill may be undertaken before the 
December session. The gathering of Repub- 
lican Senators at the home of Senator Aldrich 
in Rhode Island in August will very nearly 
put into shape, it is said, the financial measure 
which will be brought forward as presenting 
the views of the Republican majority. It is 
stated that there will be ten contested seats 
in the Fifty-eighth Congress. 

President Roosevelt has been indorsed by 
the Republican State Convention of Kentucky. 
The platform denounces assassination and 
lawlessness and calls upon the authorities to 
‘re-establish order and punish crime.”” The 
rioting and lynching which have so rapidly 
developed in the country of late are arousing 
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was preetientiy a body of Italian ecclesiastics, Car- 
dinal Gibbons was the only representative of Anglo- 
Saxondom. The recent death of Cardinal Vaughan 
left England unrepresented. The other two Eng- 
lish-speaking cardinals, Logue and Moran, are Irish- 
men. Cardinal Gibbons is at present the only car- 
dinal in North or South America. 

Three of the powers, Austria, France, and Spain, 
claim the right, not to dictate the choice of a Pope, 
but to veto a choice that may be unacceptable to 
them. Says the New York Tribune: “That right 
was in former ages unquestioned, and was more 
than once exercised. It is held by those powers 
still to be valid, while the Church is disposed to 
deny it or to resist the exercise of it. oreover, 
Italy has a strong claim to a similar right, while 
Germany is pretty strongly committed to the policy 
of requiring that the new Pope shall be a man 
acceptable to her. When we consider the influence 
the Roman Church might exert upon the relations 
between France and Germany, upon the Carlist pre- 
tensions in Spain and upon the attitude of the Cath- 
olic citizens of Italy toward the Savoy dynasty, 
this struggle for control of the conclave is seen to 
be no light affair. Not for many reigns has the 
election of a new Pope been freighted with more 
political importance to Europe than the forthcom- 
ing one is likely to be.” 


The conclave of cardinals had been fully 
formed and its members shut in from the 
outer world by the last day of July. Voting 
began the next day. On the morning of 
August 4, Cardinal Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, 
was elected to the Papal chair on the seventh 
ballot. He accepted, and took the title of 
Pius X. 


in America 


the indignation and alarm of large masses of 
the people. 
A striking utterance by Justice Brewer of the 


Supreme Court, has been widely quoted. “Every 
man,” he says, “‘who participates in the lynching 
or the burning of a negro is a murderer pure and 
simple. Of course, there may be extenuation which 
might vary the degree of the crime, but the prin- 
cipal participants in the crime can be held by any 
court in the land for murder in the same degree as if 
the crime were committed by an individual. There 
is going to be a reaction against the atrocious crimes 
with which the papers have been filled. I expect 
that it will come soon.” 

We cannot take space to recite all the disgraceful 
facts relating to negro lynching, peonage and asso- 
ciated crimes which belong to the history of this 
country during the month under review, but it may 
be mentioned that much excitement was caused in 
Kansas by the sale in Russell on the auction block 
of ten negroes who accepted the bids made for their 
services by wheat growers and bound themselves 
“to obey the orders of their purchasers for thirty 
days.” In Kentucky a white man has been lynched 
by a white mob. Fierce race riots in Indiana and 
Iilinois have made veritable “reigns of terror.’’ In 
Atlanta the wrong negro was lynched and it was 
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reported that ‘‘the impartial mob might now lynch 
the right one.” 

Respecting the peonage abuses in Alabama The 
Nation says that hey ‘“‘were so open and atrocious 
that the punishment of guilty individuals has fol- 
lowed promptly upon the revelation of their crimes. 
So far, none of these new slave-drivers has made any 
defense before the Federal courts. But the remedy 
for slavery by Jegal subterfuge lies not with the 
courts, but with the people. In Alabama, for ten 
years past, there has been no white man brave 
enough to speak out against the trade in negroes.” 
President Roosevelt has written to Judge Jones, of 
Montgomery, commending him for his attitude 
against peonage and denouncing certain secret 
service agents in Washington for their conduct 
respecting the same. 

Concerning the political question involved, 
Harper’s Weekly remarks that no sagacious South- 
erner needs to be told that the inclination now 
observable in the Northern States not to insist 
upon the enforcement by legislation of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth amendments would be in- 
stantly arrested by the discovery that the practical 
nullification of the Thirteenth Amendment was 
contemplated in some Southern States. That, 
amendment, it will be remembered, prescribes that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist in the United 
States or in any place subject to their jurisdiction. 
The plank recently adopted by the Ohio Republicans 
declares opposition to all legislation designed to 
accomplish the disfranchisement of citizens upon 
lines of race, color or station in life.” 


A significant fact, in connection with the im- 
pending danger is the suspicion, doubtless unjust, 
with which many representatives of the negro race 


are looking upon Booker T. Washington. His de- 
tractors go so far as to accuse him of indorsing the 
Southern disfranchisement constitutions and min- 
imizing the disgrace of being forced to ride in “‘ Jim 
Crow”’ cars. 


Nearly a million immigrants were added to 
the population of the United States during 
the fiscal year which ended with June. 


The exact number is 921,315, an increase of prac- 
tically 200,o00 over the previous year, being the 
largest number which has arrived in the country 
in any one year of its history. Of the entire total, 
672,000 came from Italy, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. 

Justice Brewer has made an important 
utterance on ‘‘government by injunction.” 


An *njunction is a restraining order from a court 
of equity prohibiting an act which appears to be 
likely to injure life or property. _ tsa ol 
Americans have been for years denouncing ‘ gov- 
ernment by injunction.’’ Mr. Brewer has much 
sympathy with both labor and capital, and he insists 
that never before in the nation’s history has the full 
and vigorous exercise of the equitable power of in- 
junction been worth more than it is to-day. The 
strained relations between capital and labor which 
show themselves in the numerous, costly and 
troublesome strikes that are occurring in many 
places, and which easily induce acts of lawlessness 
which must be restrained if society is to retain its 
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sanity and security, make what Justice Brewer 
says eminently timely and just. fog 

The National Manufacturers’ Association, it is 
said, is not unlikely to enlarge its scope and, backed 
- a large sum of money, become the propaganda 
of aggressive ideas and methods in restraint of 
organized labor. 

The cotton mill situation is suggested by the fact 
that probably more than two million spindles are 
idle throughout the North during the month of 
August. 

The chief lesson of the huge recent shrink- 
age in stocks in Wall Street is said to be that 
when our supply of capital, no matter how 
great, is converted largely from liquid or avail- 
able into fixed or locked-up forms, the country 
must suffer. The genuine business of the 
country has had a healthful expansion and 
that requires more credit abilities. The pro- 
motion of deals and combines and the creation 
of huge amounts of new securities in excess of 
the public digestive capacity strained the 
banks’ credit facilities. 

The Commercial Pacific Cable Company opened 
its entire system from San Francisco to Manila to 
public traffic on July 25. It is announced that the 
Company will, in the near future, extend its cable 
from Manila to Shanghai. At present, cable com- 
munication is had with the Asian continent at 
Hong Kong. Cable connections now exist between 
the United States and all its possessions save 
Alaska. 

It was announced from Newport on July 27 that 
the sloop yacht Reliance, designed and built by the 
Herreshofis this year for a syndicate of members of 
the New York Yacht Club to defend the America’s 
Cup against Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock, had 
been chosen for that important service, and that 
the first race would be sailed on August 20. 

Some affairs in various States may be mentioned. 
More than fifteen thousand teachers attended the 
forty-second convention of the National Educaticn 
Association in Boston early in July. An explosion 
of gunpowder magazines in Lowell, Mass., on the 
29th, wrecked a large number of buildings and 
killed about a score of persons. About the same 
number were killed by a flood at Jeannette, Pa., in 
consequence of the breaking of the Oakford Park 
dam, early in the month. The State of Georgia has 
decided by action of the Legislature not to dis- 
tribute school funds according to the tax receipts 
from the blacks and whites, respectively. Immense 
iron ore fields are about being opened in South- 
western Utah, about 250 miles from Salt Lake po F 
Railway connections will soon be made. A gold 
strike, supposed to be the greatest ever made in 
Colorado was reported in mid-July in the Box Cajion 
district near Gunnison. The local option elections 
in Texas have resulted in general Prohibition 
victories. 

Contrary to previous reports as 
to his intentions, it is now said 
that Governor Hunt wishes to 
relinquish the governorship of Porto Rico. 
He was appointed on December ro 1901, for 
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a term of four years. A large tract of land 
in the island has been reserved for Government 
purposes. The experiment of convict labor 
is to be tried. Dispatches at the end of July 
tell of the best cotton crop Porto Rico has 
raised witin the past forty years. 

Sentiment in favor of local independence 
appears to be somewhat stronger in Hawaii. 
The platform adopted by the Home Rule 
party on July 29 denounces the administration 
of Governor Dole as oligarchical and wasteful. 
According to the territorial officials the bonded 
debt of Hawaii is now $1,100,000. A loan of 
nearly two and a half millions is asked from 
the United States. The Chinese of Honolulu 
are making strenuous protests against being 
excluded from the United States. The wire- 
less telegraph system has now been extended 
to all the islands of the Hawaiian group. 

General Leonard Wood reached the Philip- 
pines on July 19. The circulation of the new 
currency authorized by the United States Con- 
gress at itslast session has begun. The Philippine 
Commission has been making large budget 
reductions. Trial balances show conclusively 
that the Philippines do not ‘‘pay.” An 


important paper appears in the Atlantic 
Monthly for July by Mr. Arthur Stanley 
Riggs who hasseen considerable editorial service 


in Manila. He says that retrenchment is the 
order of the day with the business houses of 
any value. 

The Chinese Highbinders have 
net appeared in Eastern Canada, 

says the Montreal Witness. They 
form a secret society which, like the Comorra 
and Mafia of Italy and Sicily, originated 
among the lowest classes as a means of defense 
against the tyranny and venality of Chinese 
officials. The organization soon passed under 
the control of able and unscrupulous men who 
used it as an engine of private revenge, even 
after many of its members had emigrated to 
America. Crimes and bloodshed have attended 
its operations in California and British Colum- 
bia. A member of the society has been 
arra.gned before the Ottawa police court under 
charge of enlisting Chinese in that city to 
membership in that ‘‘band of assassins.” 

The color question has arisen in labor 
circles in Ontario. During July some men in 
the employ of the Thomas Organ Company of 
Woodstock quit work because a negro was 
kept employed contrary to their protest. 

An expedition to Labrador, under Colonel 
Glazier soldier explorer and author, has de- 
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parted on a tour of investigation and discovery. 
The party is to be gone three months. 


The interior of Labrador, which has not yet been 
explored, comprises about 240,000 square miles. 
There may be gold there. Copper and iron have 
already been discovered. Between Cape Hopedale 
and Cape Chidley there are six stations of the 
Moravian mission, which form the only civilized 
settlements in the country. 


The Canadian Government is sending a scien- 
tific expedition to Hudson’s Bay in the New- 
foundland sailing steamer Neptune. One of 
its objects is to determine the availability 
of the region for a Canadian grain route. 
It is expected to winter at Chesterfield Inlet. 
The ship is commanded by Captain Bartlett, 
who was on the Peary relief ship. Report 
says that the expedition will enforce the 
Canadian customs laws against American 
whalers who are operating in Hudson’s Bay. 

There are somewhat more than a hundred 
thousand Indians in Canada and recent statis- 
tics indicate that the number is, on the whole, 
increasing. The Montreal Witness says that 
they are, ‘‘if we may trust the Blue Book,” 
gradually becoming good Canadian citizens. 
Those who stick to the wild life of their fore- 
fathers disappear into the unexplored regions 
of the territories of Mackenize and Ungava. 

The Catholic population of Canada, accord- 
ing to the last decennial census (published in 
1902) amounts to two and a quarter millions, 
nearly half the entire Dominion population 
and more than twice the number of any one of 
the Protestant denominations. 

Another evidence of grave frictions in the 
Dominion Cabinet appeared in the resignation 
announced at Ottawa in mid-July of Hon. 
A. G. Blair, Minister of Railways and Canals. 
The act was in consequence of differences 
regarding the terms on which the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway should be constructed. Mr. 
Blair objects to the construction of another 
road from Levis to Moncton because it would 
run parallel to the Intercolonial Railway 
and seriously affect the latter. He is also op- 
posed to the proposal to build a new line from 
Quebec to Winnipeg at present. 

Writing from Ottawa, under date of July 8, a 
correspondent to the Boston Transcript thus stated 
the general scheme: “The most important step in 
Canadian business and politics at present is the 
scheme for building a Government railway from 
Moncton, N. B., to Port Simpson or Bute Inlet on 
the Pacific Ocean. It would be about 3,500 miles 
long. The 2,000 miles or so from Moncton to Win- 
nipeg would be built directly by the Government 
and leased to the newly chartered Grand Trunk 
Pacific Company for fifty years, at three per cent. 
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on the cost of say $50,000,000. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the cost ot the 1,500 miles west of Winni- 
peg would be paid by the Government and this 
portion owned by the Grand Trunk Pacific Com- 
ep 6 As the terms would provide that all parts 
of the road should revert to the Government if the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Company should fail to kee 
its engagements, the whole thing may be treated of, 
for the present, as a Government railway project. 
It is an open secret in Ottawa that ministers are 
not yet united in support of the scheme. There is 
little doubt, however, that the scheme as announced 
will be pretty closely adhered to, because such is 
the Premier’s will. He is master in his administra- 
tion. 


There has been an enormous growth of 
Canadian foreign trade during the past seven 
years. It has more than doubled. The 
aggregate for the fiscal year ending last June 
is given as $467,637,849, an increase of over 
forty-three millions greater than the trade of 
the preceding year. The exports of domestic 
produce totals $214,401,674, eighteen millions 
more than the previous year and more than 
twice the figures for 1896. 

Canada’s total trade for the year was $81 a head 
and that of the United States $31 a head. The 
exports of produce for Canada were $37 a head, and 
for the United States $18 a head. In 1850 the 
United States, with a population of 23,000,000, had 
a total foreign trade of $320,000,000, whereas Can- 
ada to-day with a population of less than 6,000,000 
has a total foreign trade of about $470,000,000. 
The Canadian forest wealth during the past year is 
judged to have increased about $4,000,000. 


The United States Steel Corporation has 
obtained concessions from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and will soon begin work on a huge 
steel plant at Port Colborne, Ontario, where 
it is proposed to erect a great industrial city 
and to manufacture all of the steel prod- 
uct that will be sold in Canada and throughout 
the world outside the United States. 

In Manitoba the Conservatives have won by 
a large majority in the recent elections. The 
Roblin Government will have a majority of 
twenty-six in a House of forty members. 

The result seems to be due to contentment in- 
duced by the great prosperity of the country, to the 
reduction of the rate on the carriage of grain, to the 
complete collapse of the Liberal leadership of Mr. 
Greenway, who seems to have lost the people’s con- 
fidence, and to the consequent temporary disorgani- 
zation of the Liberal party. 


Newfoundland is prosperous. The revenue 
of that colony for the fiscal year ending last 
June, reached $2,250,000, the largest annual 
revenue ever realized. The fishery season is 
a good one. 


In five years ending with 1902, Newfoundland 
has produced over $18,000,000 worth of minerals. 


Of this total, the Industrial Advocate, of Halifax, 
maintains, $13,113,117 represented iron ore; $4,576,- 
476, copper ore; $676,081, pyrites; gold, $43,718; 
while chromite, manganese, silver, were produced in 
smaller quantities. Turning to non-metallic miner- 
als, there was $36,000 worth of slate, $55,000 worth 
of paving stone, $43,800 worth of granite, $31,600 
worth of coal, produced, besides building-stone, 
bricks, lime, etc. 


President Diaz is now seventy- 
four years old and is now serving 
his sixth term of four years as 
the eminently successful and beloved head of 
the republic. His nomination, which occurred 
in June, for a seventh term is considered tanta- 
mount to a re-election. After Diaz, what? 
is a question which is asked among many, in 
Mexico and elsewhere, who realize that for 
nearly a generation the nation has been 
to a remarkable extent a one-man power and 
that it still lacks well-developed political parties, 
strongly conservative national institutions 
and a well-developed and thoroughly tested 
system of laws. It is even affirmed that the 
existing situation has as. its foundation the 
political disorganization of the country. The 
structural defects of the republic involve pos- 
sibly grave perils should President Diaz be 
suddenly removed. 

There have been very large investments in 
Mexico during recent years and the resources 
of the country are indubitably great. But it 
is true that men engaging in enterprises or 
conducting business are able to get money 
from Mexican banks to a much less degree than 
is the case among other commercial nations 
of equal security of property and stability of 
prosperity. 

One of the most significant signs of the scarcity 
of money for general use is the customary high rate 
of interest. oubtless the silver standard 1s indi- 
rectly responsible in various ways for this deficiency. 
It is believed that if the money exchange were sta- 
bilized, according to the plans of the Monetary Com- 
mission now at work in connection with representa- 
tives of the United States, the banking funds would 
be so increased by sales of securities abroad, and by 
the free inflow of interest-seeking capital into what- 
ever safe market offered itself, that the rate of inter- 
est would be reduced to a very moderate margin 
above that prevailing in foreign countries. The 
country, — Modern Mexico, “will see, when the 
peso is stabilized, the inauguration of an era of 
great prosperity. Freedom from political unrest 
has been the foundation upon which she has reared 
her present civilization. reedom from economic 
unrest and uncertainty will be the infinite broaden- 
ing and strengthening of that foundation. By 


eace, work was made possible. By monetary sta- 
Pitity the results of his work will be secured to the 


MEXICO 


worker, whatever his line of effort.’ 
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The Congress of Costa Rica has 
CENTRAL AMERICA abolished trial by jury—an out- 

come, it is said, of the ignorance 
and personal prejudices of the people. One 
official is quoted as affirming that the Latin 
peoples lack the qualities essential for jury 
duty. 

Forty years ago a New Orleans company was 
formed to build a railway from ocean to ocean 
across Honduras, the neutrality of the road being 
guaranteed by treaties between the republic 
and several of the great powers, the United 
States, Great Britain and France. Some 
$400,000 was expended on surveys and pre- 
liminary work. The course of events com- 
pelled a suspension of operations and the 
concession expired. Honduras to-day has 
fifty-seven miles of that railway, extending 
from Porto Cortez to San Pedro, subject to the 
mortgage rights of bondholders in London and 
Paris. The property has been recovered from 
the so-called Honduras Syndicate which failed 
to carry out the provisions of the contract by 
which it had bound itself to the Government. 

Recent reports have indicated that a mixed 
American and English syndicate has proposed to 
take the road and continue the construction to the 
Gulf of Fonseca. The bonded debt and the propo- 
sitions to complete the road are before the Honduran 
Congress. 


The Cuban Congress adjourned 
THE WEST INDIES on July 18, after an almost con- 

tinuous session since the inaugu- 
ration of the Republic on the 2oth of May, 1902. 
The next session will open in November. 


One of the final acts of the Senate was the rati- 
fication of the Postal Treaty with the United States, 
and a bill was also passed providing for the adher- 
ence of the republic to the Universal Postal Union. 
The only treaty with the United States remaining 
unratified is the permanent one containing the 
Platt amendment. The Senate leaders, however, 
regard its provisions, in their present shape, as 
parts of the Constitution, as effective as they would 
be were the treaty ratified. 

An important piece of legislation is that covering 
the proposed loan of $35,000,000 and the process 
of auditing and paying the claims of the revolution- 
ary soldiers. It was reported from Havana on 
July 20 that the Government attached no impor- 
tance to the rumors that veterans in Eastern Cuba 
were threatening trouble because of the non-pay- 
ment of these claims. Some insurgent manifesta- 
tions, however, showed themselves near the end of 
the month in the vicinity of Bayamo and were 
promptly suppressed. It appears, that something 
of the uneasiness which seems inseparable from 
tropical republics exists in Cuba. A Cuban 
Commission to negotiate in the United States and 
Europe for a loan is to be appointed. President 
Palma has said that it would & displeasing to the 
Cubans for the United States to supervise these 
negotiations, though it may properly satisfy itself 
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that the requirements of the Platt amendment have 
been complied with. 

The conflict continues between President 

Nord of Hayti and the Chambers over the 
investigation of frauds in the issue of Govern- 
ment securities. 
_ The troops appear to be with the President and 
in favor of the investigation which is said to incrim- 
inate the National Bank, as well as members of the 
Chambers. 

A protest against ‘persistent and grotesque mis- 
representations about a country which is struggling 
hard for progress and liberty”’ is made in the North 
American Review by J. N. Léger, the Haytian 
minister at Washington. The special contention is 
that Hayti is not, as somc have alleged, ‘‘less civil- 
ized than it was a hundred years ago”’ and “‘lapsing 
into barbarism.’”’ Many creditable facts are set 
forth showing that Haytians, since their emancipa- 
tion from white control,’’ have been striving, with 
success commensurate with their opportunities, to 
attain the practical ideals of modern civilization.” 

It transpired in mid-July that the Santo 
Domingo Congress had proclaimed the election 
of General Wos y Gil as President of the 
republic. The country is now said to be quiet 
and business to be improving. 

The net result of the recent revolutions in the 
entire island, east and west, is, however, thus stated 
by the Boston Transcript: ““A state of unstable 
political equilibrium. There is no security in either 
republic for property or business or foreign interests. 
There is no assurance that any promises which may 
be made or any obligations which may be entered 
into by the President of to-day will be respected by 
the President of to-morrow or the oe | es ss ss 
As to Santo Domingo, there are claims in plenty 
growing out of the heavy indebtedness of the repub- 
lic, amounting now to about $20,000,000. The 
bondholders, German, British, Dutch, Belgian and 
the rest have had no returns on their investment for 
a long time, and are not likely to.’"” Mr. Chapman- 
Mortimer writes to Harper’s Weekly from San Do- 
mingo that all that isneeded to make the country one 
of the richest and most prosperous of the West Indian 
Islands is a really strong and stable government. 

Describing recent changes in the famous 
volcano of Mont Pelée on the French island 
of Martinique, Professor Angelo Heilprin, 
who returned in July from a two months’ 
visit to the island, says that from the crater 
at the summit a column of slowly cooling lava 
has been forced upward which is 840 feet in 
height and which measures about 300 feet 
through at the base. It is impossible to tell 
whether this phenomenal obelisk will hold 
its position for a great length of time. 


It is not surprising that Colom- 
SOUTH AMERICA bians should desire to get as high 
a money indemnity as possible in 
return for the Panama concession, in view of 
the fact that the financial condition of the 
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republic is so shattered in consequence of the 
recent civil war that it is described as “‘ utterly 
bankrupt.” 

The report of the Ministry of the Treasury shows 
that, in addition to the $600,000,000 of paper cur- 
rency in circulation, there is current a considerable 
body of counterfeit money. The total foreign debt 
of the republic, including principal and interest, is 
given as $14,027,510 (gold), at the present rate of 
exchange equal to the enormous total of $1,262,- 
475,900 in Colombian paper. The budget for the 
fiscal year of 1903-4 shows a deficit of nearly 
$30,000,000 in paper currency. The rate of ex- 
change has increased and business is paralyzed. 
The necessaries of life have reached, it is said, pro- 
hibitory rates. The state of affairs is productive of 
the most perplexing internal troubles, personal 
quarrels between high officials, and tend to beget a 
degree of desperation and despair. 


Venezuelan affairs begin to look a little less 
belligerent. Before the end of July the 
Government forces had quelled the Rolando 
rebellion by the capture of Ciudad Bolivar 
after a desperate struggle, and had received the 
surrender, near Santa Lucia, of General 
Ramos. It is understood that President Cas- 
tro’s enemies have now nearly all surrendered 
or run away, and that he may once more have 
a chance to show that ‘‘peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war,” un- 
less his well-known anti-foreign attitude lead 
to further serious complications. As _ re- 
marks the Montreal Witness, a model gov- 
ernment may not be looked for in Venezuela, 
but it is to be hoped that the success of the 


President Loubet of France, ar- 
rived in England, returning the 
recent visit of King Edward to 
Paris, on the 6th of July. On the 8th the 
President and thirty officers from the American 
squardon at Portsmouth attended a state ball 
at Buckingham Palace, where a brilliant court 
entertainment was converted into a republican 
festivity. The hospitality of the English people 
was never more cordially manifest, nor the 
royal expression of that hospitality more grace- 
fully and agreeably made, than during the 
presence and meeting in London of these 
representatives of the two greatest republics of 
the world. President Loubet’s recognition in 
public speech of the honors paid him have 
deepened the impression that a real rapproche- 
ment is taking place between the two nations 
on opposite sides of the British Channel 
whose histories present so much in common, 
and Rear Admiral Cotton says: “I have no 
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Liberal cause will bring permanent peace to 
the country. 

The Peruvian Congress assembled on July 
28. In his opening message President Ro- 
mafia, who is now completing his term of 
service, remarked that the peaceful meeting 
of the body proclaimed the triumph of law 
and order in Peru, after a wave of political 
feeling particularly menacing. The total value 
of imports during 1902 was $15,836,705, and 
of exports $19,313,335. The importation of 
machinery for various industries has been 
doubled in the last four years. The anniver- 
sary of Peruvian independence was celebrated in 
connection with the opening of Congress. 
Trains have begun to run on the new railway 
(constructed by American capitalists) from 
Oraya to Cerropasco. 

The bubonic plague has been raging in 
Chile, nearly all the ports being in its grip, 
so that for over two months no American mail 
was received at Santiago. 

Paraguay is to the United States one of the 
friendliest of South American republics. It 
greatly desires immigration and has made 
prolonged efforts to attract it from European 
countries. They have hardly reached again 


the figure of seven hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants since the year 1870, when, at the end of 
its stubborn fight during five years against the 
combined forces of Brazil, Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina, it saw its population of more than a 
million reduced to three hundred thousand. 





doubt that the result of the visit of the American 
syuadron will prove beneficial in the extreme, 
and that it will tend to strengthen the cordial 
relat:ons between Great Britain and the United 
States.” Certain enough it seems that if King 
Edward can have his way there will be no 
trouble hereafter between England and either 
France or the United States so long as he sits 
upon the throne. He is accredited by those 
who know him best with ‘‘a desire, it might 
almost be said to be a passion, for composing 
difficulties.’”” The position which he is said 
to have taken respecting the South African 
situation and the Irish land question is attribu- 
ted to this desire to find a means of reconcilia- 
tion where other men would be too careless 
or too cynical to interfere. 

On the afternoon of July 20, the King and 
Queen, accompanied by the Princess Victoria 
and their suites, left London for the long con- 
templated visit to Ireland. Despite the mis- 
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givings which existed to some extent respecting 
this journey, and notwithstanding occurrences 
in Ireland such as the stormy scene at the meet- 
ing of the Dublin corporation when a motion to 
make an address of welcome to the King was 
defeated by a heavy majority (the doors had 
been previously broken down by a mob and 
the approaches to the hall had to be cleared by 
the police), King Edward is set forth as having 
said: “‘I want no protection from Scotland 
Yard; all the protection I want I shall receive 
from the Irish people; on that point I am 
perfectly satisfied.’”” And his confidence seems 
to have been fully justified. 


He told the people of Kingstown, where he landed, 
that he believed a new era to be opening for Ireland, 
and those of Dublin that there was no part of the 
Empire in which he took greater interest than in 
Ireland. The Queen and he were in sympathy with 
all the movements tending to advance the social and 
material well-being of the people, he said, and that 
it would be a source of profound happiness to him 
if his reign were coincident with a new eraof social 
peace and industrial and commercial progress. He 
was received even in Dublin with every appearance 
of cordiality and with popular expressions of enthu- 
siasm. He there reviewed the troops in what is 
said to be the largest muster ever seen in Ireland 
and, in the evening, held a splendid court at the 
castle. In Belfast he unveiled a statue erected in 
honor of Queen Victoria. It is said, perhaps truly, 
that in this visit of the King and Queen the Irish 
people have seen not a mere bid for their loyalty 
and favor, but a straightforward earnest of the fact 
that henceforth Ireland is to be treated as well, 
socially, politically and industrially, as any other 
part of his majesty’s realm. 


Colonial Secretary Chamberlain’s scheme for 
the unification of the Empire by a system of 
protective tariffs with preferential rates to the 
British colonies has thrown the political seas 
into a turmoil which is not likely to subside 
for a long time to come. Dissolution rumors 
have been in the air, and political speculators 
have been predicting the course of the growing 
storm and fixing the moment of catastrophe. 
Premier Balfour is with Mr. Chamberlain, but 
various members of the Cabinet are not and the 
Government machine is strained to the point 
of breaking. 

The tax on corn is the most perplexing feature of 
the new program. Mr. Chamberlain has said 
that he does not propose to tax raw niaterial, which 
indeed could not be done without irreparable injury 
to England as a manufacturing nation. But if raw 
material is not taxed, how, it is asked, can England 
give the Australian or South African colonies so val- 
uable a preference as Canada? The Secretary is 
understood to favor a tax of four shillings per quar- 
ter on wheat, with reductions of duties on tea, sugar, 
and tobacco. This, it is said, would frighten the 
country and probably lead to a stampede of voters 
to the Liberal side.’ Cool observers assume that the 
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tax of four shillings, if relaxed in favor of Canada, 
would bring about speedy negotiations with the 
United States for reciprocity, under the pressure 
from American farms, but that the colonies would 
lose the advantage gained by the preferential tariff. 
They look for a two-shilling duty on wheat and a 
general tariff on manufactures, without which there 
can be no safeguard against German competition. 

It does not appear that a definitely fixed tariff 

olicy has yet been arranged by the Government. 

r. Balfour has not allowed in the House of Com- 
mons facilities for a full debate on the Colonial Sec- 
retary’s proposed fiscal changes. The latter’s cam- 
paign among the constituencies will open early in 
October. It is said that British protectionists are 
to back him with ample funds for the running of 
candidates in sympathy with his views in constitu- 
encies where the ministerialist is anti-Chamberlain- 
ite. Some two hundred ministerialists who have 
been in a state of uncertainty are faced with the 
dilemma of having either to accept Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals or be opposed by Chamberlainite 
candidates, who have a good chance of slipping in 
between them and the opposition candidates. Much 
significance is attached to the outcome of the Par- 
liamentary paper on the Canadian-German affair, 
namely, the immovahle determination of the Gov- 
ernment, for the first time in the history of the 
Empire, to draw no distinction between insular 
British interests and those of the British colonies. 

The Spectator has affirmed that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals for the taxation of food products are 
meeting with a steadily increasing opposition. The 
first by-election since he “flung his bomb” appears 
to warrant this statement. An wage ery personal 
opinion is that of the late Premier, Lord Salisbury, 
who says that it is impossible to tax food in England 
and adds that Mr. Chamberlain should have retired 
from the Cabinet after his Birmingham speech. 
The representatives of the great aristocratic fami- 
lies of England are generally opposed to the scheme. 
The financial classes are seriously divided over it. 
Men who accumulate money most rapidly in times 
of disturbance and change and who successfully 
manipulate movements in the stock and produce 
markets are in sympathy with it. 

“If Mr. Chamberlain should win,”’ says the Boston 
Transcript, ‘‘if the masses should stand by him in 
virtually subsidizing colonial foodstuffs against 
those of the United States, we shall have to put u 
with a handicapped admission to a market to whic 
we have heretofore enjoyed perfectly free entry. 
The United Kingdom has long been by far the best 
customer of the United States, taking vastly more 
of our products than any other one nation. That in 
the event of Mr. Chamberlain’s project being adopted 
this enormous trade would altogether cease, is not 
to be expected, but it could not be carried on with 
as little expense to us as it is at present, and that its 
volume would suffer marked diminution is a natural 
anticipation.” 

The Irish Land bill passed the House of 
Commons on July 21 with a vote of 317 to.20, 
and .passéd its first reading in the House of 
Lords two days later. Passive resistance. to 
the Education bill is assuming serious pro- 
portions throughovt the country. Many Non- 
conformists. have had the courage .of ‘their 


convictions and set an example of deducting 
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the school rates from their tax bills and then 
taking the legal consequences when private 
property is seized and auctioned off. The 
same procedure will be adopted another year 
and the troublesome agitation against the 
Education act obstinately maintained. 

Some minor matters of general interest can 
be only jotted down. 

Plans have been entered upon for the construction 
of a ship canal across Scotland, from the Firth of 
Forth to the River Clyde, at an estimated cost of 
$50,000,000. 

During the last fiscal year the transit receipts 
of the Suez Canal were $20,744,004, the highest 
figure since the opening of the canal. 

The keen competition which has been going on 
for some time between Manchester and Liverpool 
with regard to the importation of cotton from 
America has made serious inroads on the trade of the 
latter city. 

The British Government is to pay over $5,000,000 
for the construction of two additional steamers for 
the Cunard line, and the whole fleet is to be placed 
at the disposal of the Admiralty for use as cruis- 
ers and providing for an improved Atlantic mail 
service. 

The James Gordon Bennett International Auto- 
mobile Cup race in Ireland early in July was won by 
the German competitor. The significance of the 
race lies in the fact that it was conditioned that the 
machine entered from any country should be wholly 
the manufacture of that country, and in the present 


competition American, English, French and German 
manufacturers have pitted against one another the 
highest products of their mechanical skill. 

The revival of the Celtic or Gaelic in Ireland 


continues to make remarkable progress. Started 
about ten years ago by some literary Dublinites, it 
has developed into a powerful national movement. 

About one hundred thousand men took part in 
the Orange celebration in Belfast on July 12. The 
usual rioting between Orangemen and Nationalists 
occurred, though on a smaller scale than in pre- 
ceding years. Belfast is the last stronghold of 
Orange ascendency. It is said to be ‘succumbing 
to the benign influence of the gracious spirit of 
liberality now abroad.”’ 

Among recent deaths in England have been those 
of Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster 
and head of the Roman Catholic communion in 
England, W. E. Henley, the critic and poet, the 
eminent artist, James Abbott McNeill Whistler, and 
Phil May, the well known caricaturist of Punch. 

Plans are under consideration for the erection 
of a statue of Washington in London. 


At the time of the adjournment 
of the French Parliament, early 
in July, it could be said that the 
main features of Premier Combes’s policy 
regarding the religious orders had been carried 
out and the Ministry’s majority had been 
maintained during the session, though some- 
what reduced. 

President Loubet returned to France, from 
his visit to King Edward of England, on the 
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goth. The satisfaction of the French press 
with the substantial rapprochement between 
the two nations seems to be well-nigh unani- 
mous. The celebration of the French national 
holiday, on the 14th, was one of the gayest 
seen for years. British flags were exception- 
ally numerous among the decorations. 

Though France is at peace with all nations 
and in the enjoyment of prosperity, the price 
of rentes has been declining ‘‘as though war 
bugles were sounding in the Vosges or a new 
Panama catastrophe were imminent.’’ Therea- 
sons, as given by the New York Tribune, are, 
first, the desperate endeavors of the National- 
ist Opposition to discredit the Government, 
its press advising the people to withdraw their 
money from rentes and from the savings banks 
and invest it outside of France, on the ground 
that the Government is unsound; and, 
second, the fear of Socialism and Socialistic 
spoliation. 

The growth of Socialism has made it an influence 
to be reckoned with in all the affairs of the nation. 
The Socialists have held the balance of power in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and many Frenchmen 
believe that Socialistic rule would mean the spolia- 
tion of capital. The long-standing Socialist demand 
for the abolition or repudiation of the national debt 
would reduce the value of rentes to that of waste 
paper. 

A recent popular action of the Chamber was 
the abrogation of the clause in the divorce 
law which prohibited the party against whom 
the divorce had been decreed, subsequently to 
marry his or her accomplice. The Conserva- 
tives deplore this action as destructive of 
family stability; the Socialists rejoice over it. 

During the first six months of this year 
French imports increased $28,570,800, and the 
exports decreased $3,731,600. 


The Socialists gained even more 
in the recent elections than at 
first appeared. After the re-bal- 
loting their total strength was seen in something 
over three million votes, three-eighths of the 
whole number cast, and it was known that 
their representation in the Reichstag would 
be eighty-one at least. The following figures 
present perhaps a fairly correct showing of the 


composition of the new body: 
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reliable composite working majority, the active 
opposition being nearly twice as large as it was in 
the ‘last Reichstag. hat has given the Socialists 
their success? The following are enumerated: The 
Emperor’s speeches, the Weltpolitik, the Navy 
bills, the tariff, the depression in trade, the deficit 
in the budget, the policy of the Agrarians, the Polish 
and Danish questions, the repressive action of the 
executive, the unpopularity of militarism, and the 
military régime. Varying personal causes in the 
different constituencies have also contributed. It 
is thought that the Socialist triumph will stimulate 
the Government to a new series of measures for the 
social condition of the people. 

It will be interesting to see what effect, if 
any, the course of events will have upon 
German colonial schemes. The desire for a 
numerous colonial progeny, like that for a 
great navy, has seen its development chiefly 
since Wilhelm II became Emperor. ‘‘German 
colonies are not now of much account,” says 
the London Spectator, ‘‘but we must remem- 
ber that in 1600 the world was divided between 
Spaniards and Portuguese till the Netherlands, 
France, and, above all, England, divided it 
anew. What has happened once may happen 
again,” 

It was in 1884 that Prince Bismarck was forced 
to change his views on colonial policy and initiate 


the modern era of colonization for the Empire. 
Since then the ‘‘colonies”” have become a theme of 


great interest to statesmen in Berlin, as well as in 


London and Paris. German emigrants began to 
settle in South America and Australia almost a 
century ago, but appeals to the Government to 
found colonies long received no response. Aslateas 
1880, the Samoa Bill for the support of a mercantile 
company in the South Pacific was rejected by the 
Imperial Diet, but to-day Germany needs no urging 
to possess herself of colonies wherever they can be 
obtained with any sort of present or prospective 
profit. The historian, Heinrich von Treitschke, 
well expressed (as a writer in The Fortnightly 
Review has said) the clearest and most powerful 
thought of the modern German mind when he 
declared that ‘‘Germany must and will secure her 
share in the control of the globe by the white races.” 
The strength of this determination has probably 
been increased by ‘‘the groundless belief, carefully 
nurtured by interested persons and believed by 
many to be the incipient cause of Anglophobia in 
Germany, that England’s colonial policy has aimed 
at choking the realization of German ideal aspira- 
tions in this field.” 

_ Of the ten or fifteen German colonies, so-called, 
in various parts of the world, the combined white 
populations aggregate but a little over six thousand, 
of whom about two-thirds are Germans. The 
native populations number upwards of thirteen 
millions in a totality of territories about five times 
the area of the German Empire in Europe. The 
indisposition of German emigrants to settle in the 
colonies causes much trouble in the breast of the 
Home Government. They prefer to come to 
America—some to British North America, some to 
Brazil and other parts of South Aierica, but by far 
the greatest number to the United States. The 
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following statistics of German emigration for 1901 
are taken from an article in a British magazine: To 
Australia 217, to Asia 6, to Africa 55, to Brazil 402, 
to British North America 11, to other ports of 
America (not including the United States) 271, to 
the United States, 19,516. One reason given why 
Germans do not migrate to the colonies is that they 
are almost all sub-tropical and not agricultural in 
the European sense. Some writers affirm that the 
German nation has not the necessary talent for 
succeeding with colonies; ‘‘the people are wanting 
in those special qualities that are requisite for 
governing a colony well and at the same time of 
developing it; colonies are not made to prosper by 
soldiers and officiais, but by merchants, planters, 
men of enterprise, and traders who settle there.”’ 
It is suggestively said that “colonies do not succeed 
well so long as they are exploited for the benefit of 
the Mother country.’”’” Some Boer emigrants went 
over to the German possessions in Africa, and (as 
reported) wrote back that they preferred to return 
to the British possessions, as they could not stand 
the despotic rule of meddlesome German officials. 

South America appears to many Germans to 

afford the Empire the most hopeful prospects of 
large colonization. Respecting this field, see what 
is said in the article on South America under ‘“‘In- 
ternational Affairs.”’ 
The motto of Russian Jews is 
said to be the Yiddish for ‘‘Go 
West, young man.” By the 
Yiddish (Judish, Jewish) is meant the German 
language written in Hebrew characters, a 
practise said to have been adopted for the 
mystification of the Russians. The steamship 
offices at Berlin have been in a state of siege 
by thousands upon thousands of Jews demand- 
ing tickets for America. 

Appearances have seemed to indicate that 
the Russian Government was investigating the 
Kishineff massacre with creditable energy and 
with a real determination to punish those who 
were responsible for the outbreak and its con- 
sequences. The world has heard of nearly a 
thousand arrests and of hundreds of convicts 
and persons held for trial. 

But the Government declined to receive the 
American petition, to which reference is made in 
another place, and M. von Plehve, Minister of the 
Interior, who is widely believed to be chiefly respon- 
sible for the Kishineff affair, in reply to a delegation 
of Jewish merchants from Odessa, has said, as 
reported: ‘‘If we find the anti-Government move- 
ment among the Jews does not cease or does not 
become weaker, we shall not hesitate to adopt the 
extreme measures. We shall be obliged to get rid 
of it. We shall, to facilitate your emigration, 
exclude all Jews from the schools and render their 
lives in Russia impossible.”’ 

According to the Jewish Morning Journal, the 
Russian Government has determined to oupeces the 
Zionist movement toward which it has heretofore 
been favorably inclined. The reason, according to 
Von Plehve. is that ‘‘instead of centering all their 
efforts upon the colonization of Jews in Palestine 
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the Zionists have created a world power for the 
purpose of strengthening their position in the lands 
where they live, and to thwart Russia in every 
possible way. 





Cabinet troubles in Austria make 
the venerable head of Emperor 
Fraricis Joseph lie uneasy. The 
new Hungarian Premier, Count Hedervary, 
shows the spirit of his people respecting 
anything that may look like Austrian control 
of Hungarian affairs. He appears, contrary 
to expectation, to have joined hands with the 
Kossuthists, or ‘‘Independence’’ party, whose 
object is severance from Austria. That ob- 
ject, however, is not likely to be obtained 
while Francis Joseph lives. His tact in 
handling Hungarians is something remarkable. 

M. Barabas, leader of the extreme Independentss 
has obtained pledges from many of his followers 
never to cease from obstructive tactics until the 
Hungarian right to a separate army is acknowledged. 

Trouble exists between the Austrian and Hun- 
garian Governments over the new tariff measures. 
The Hungarians will not consent to any arrange- 
ment that does not exclude foreign, especially 
Austrian, sugar from the Hungarian market. 

The amenities of the Hungarian Diet are sug- 
gested by the report from Budapest on July 29 of 
charges of bribery, two duels, and violent scenes of 


disorder. 

In Croatia, the political troubles have induced 
dynamite outrages in Agram, the capital. 

The death of Baron Kallay is said to be a heavy 
blow to the Austrian Empire. The Emperor and 
the people in general looked upon him as ‘‘a reserve 
force which could be intrusted in time of pressing 
emergency with a kind of dictatorship. 
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The colonial possessions of Den- 
mark are Iceland, Greenland, 
and the three islands in the West 
Indies the sale of which to the United States 
was defeated (or deferred) by action of the 
Rigsdag last October. 

Iceland has belonged to Denmark alone since 
1814. The settlers in Iceland acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Norway in the thirteenth century. 
In 1388 Iceland went with Norway into the union 
with Denmark, but when that union was dissolved 
in 1814 it remained with Denmark because, it is 
said, the negotiators of the peace of Vienna in that 
year did not know that there was such an island in 
existence!- The present population of Iceland is 
about 70,000. The area of the island is 39,756 
English square miles. According to a British con- 
sular report, the imports into the island in 1900 
amounted to £458,513, and the exports to £426,862. 
According to Danish reports, the fishing area of 
Iceland is moving northward in consequence of the 
large and destructive catch in’ waters adjacent to 
the Scandinavian countries. The Danish Govern- 
ment has undertaken a survey of waters near the 
Faroe Islands and the regions in the vicinity of the 
Polar. Circle. The results are. expected: to- be of 
great value to the Danish fishirig interests. ©* ~ 
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Important changes have been reported as taking 
place among the Icelanders. They have for some 
tine been rather intemperate and unprogressive, 
but temperance is now making progress and the 
agitation for a more liberal constitution has awak- 
ened the intellectual spirit. Denmark has granted 
request for a resident minister in Iceland. ereto- 
fore matters have been cared for by the Danish 
Minister of Justice. Economically also there is an 
upward trend. Trade with Denmark hitherto has 
largely been a matter of barter, to the great disad- 
vantage of Iceland. Now it is conforming to 
modern methods, with money as the medium of 
exchange. Salmon fisheries are being exploited in 
the country, plans are on foot for establishing large 
canning factories along the rivers, which furnish 
excellent water power, and Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans are taking an interest in this res. The 
tourist traffic to Iceland, especially from England 
and America, is rapidly increasing. The geysers, 
volcanic formations, weird mountain scenery and 
excellent summer climate make it attractive and 
different from any other region in the world. 





King Leopold is not without 
honor in his own country, how- 
ever severe the terms in which 
he is arraigned by foreign writers for violation 
of international agreements and permitting 
cruelties in the treatment of the natives of 
Kongoland. The Belgian Chamber of Depu- 
ties has, by a vote of 95 to 31, expressed agree- 
ment with the Government and confidence in 
the moral development and prosperity of the 
Kongo State under the direction of the King. 
These thirty-one votes, however, have some 
significance as showing differences of opinions. 


The Countess Lonyay, second daughter of King 
Leopold and of the late Queen Marie Henriette, 
some time ago brought suit against her father to 
recover parts of the estate of her mother, which she 
claims belong to her. Her second marriage in 1890 
greatly offended the King. It will be remembered 
that at the time of the death of the Queen, King 
Leopold ordered the Countess to leave Spa, where 
she had gone to mourn at the bier of her mother. 
She left Spa amid demonstrations of sympathy from 
the people. ; inline 

It is now twelve years since the Belgian Socialists 
began their movement for universal suffrage. In 
1893 the Government granted what was nominally 
that, but the law contained provision for supple- 
mentary votes to special classes. Three years ago 
the demand was made to include woman suffrage. 
The Government was warned that unless the ballot 
should be granted on equal terms to all Belgian 
citizens the Socialist program would be a univer- 
sal strike followed by revolution. A bill to abolish 
supplementary votes was among the measures sub- 
sequently introduced to produce a high and tense 
state of feeling. The threatened strike and ‘‘revo- 
lution”’ came in April of last year, but the disturb- 
ances ended in the triumph of the Government. 
The elections passed quietly, the Government secur- 
ing a larger majority. in the House than it had 
‘before: - The-last annual Congress of the.Socialists, 
held in Brussels, was filled with discord. The So- 
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cialists appear to be as much at war with the Bour- 
geois as with the Clericals. 

Respecting Belgian commerce, a Freeman’s Jour- 
nal writer says that it is usually believed that 
Switzerland holds the first place in exportation— 
and this was true until a few years ago. But since 
1899 Belgium has forged ahead: it exports annually 
at the rate of 292 francs per head of its population, 
while the rate for Switzerland is only 265 francs. 
At the same rate France, which has now 6,608 mill- 
ions of francs of exports, would have 11,242 mill- 
ions. Yves Guyot, a distinguished anti-Catholic 
publicist. describes Belgium as the foremost country 
in the world with respect to commercial and indus- 
trial development. 


The new Spanish Cabinet, or- 
ganized on July 19, has decided 
to adhere to the budget of the 
previous Ministry, with modifications which 
are to be determined upon. It is said that a 
credit of $800,000 will be asked for the 
navy. It was understood when the Silvela 
Cabinet fell, July 18, that the rupture among 
the ministers was the outgrowth of differences 
of opinion on the question of strengthening the 
navy. 

The new Ministry is constituted as follows: 

Premier—Marquis Villaverde. 

Foreign Minister—Count San Bernardo. 

Minister of Justice—Sefior Buganal. 

Minister of Finance—Sefior Besada. 

Minister of War—General Martitegui. 

Minister of Navy—Sejfior Estram. 

Minister of the Interior—Sefior Garcia Alix. 

Minister of Public Instruction—Sefior Osma. 

Minister of Agriculture—Sefior Gassot. 

Former Premier Silvela, in submitting his resig- 
nation, advocated an alliance with France to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, the status quo in Morocco, 
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Military conspiracies against 
King Carlos are reported. Sus- 
picions of a widespread conspir- 
acy against the dynasty have been entertained 
for some time. The country is virtually 
bankrupt and the conditions for restlessness 
and revolt are numerous and apparently in- 
creasing. Portugal, like Spain, has always 
drawn on her capital—the colonies—and the 
capital has long since been practically ex- 
hausted, and but little even of credit remains. 
It is said that some 600,000 public employes 
are trying to draw salaries in a population of 
only 5,000,000. 

_ Great distress in consequence of famine is reported 
in the Cape de Verde Islands. 

July 31 was celebrated at Lisbon as the anniver- 
sary of the granting of the Portuguese constitution. 
The United States European squadron, which was 
there, united with the Portuguese warships in deco- 
tations and the firing of salutes. An appropriate 
exchange of sentiments took place between King 
Carlos and Admiral Cotton. 
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That the Turkish Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid, who has recently passed 
his sixtieth birthday, is really 
“‘a refined, kindly, remarkably well-informed 
but. harassed and overworked gentleman,”’ 
and a conscientious ruler who earnestly strives 
by every means in his power to defend and 
promote the interests of his religion and race, 
is the assurance conveyed by certain foreign 
correspondents. That the Turkish Empire 
is a scene of shocking horrors to Western 
humanity and that government under the 
Sultan is the most corrupt of modern times, 
is said to be because Abdul Hamid attempts to 
direct all affairs of government, domestic and 
foreign, without delegating any real power 
to his subordinates. Only thus can he sustain 


SOUTHEASTERN 
EUROPE 


himself in authority. Submission to endless 
iniquities and wholesale robbery is the in- 
evitable price which he pays for security. 


If the taxes of Turkey were honestly collected 
and honestly expended, the country instead of being 
impoverished would have a rich and overflowing 
treasury. The burdens upon the people might be 
substantially reduced and genuine prosperity might 
become possible. But it is beyond the power of the 
Sultan to prevent existing evils. And when the 
Turkish point of view is considered, and also the 
ignorance, fanaticism and narrow-mindedness of all 
the warring elements of the population, it is not 
surprising that this is so. The Turk is only doing 
what perhaps the most of his contemporaries are 
doing, viz., enduring evils which appear to be incur- 
able, and awaiting the changes, for good or ill, which 
the bells of time will ring. 

As to Macedonia, it is the Sultan’s intention to 
subjugate it, avoiding,so far as possible, European 
protests by atrocities. But the Turk is a demoniac 
fighter and difficult to control, especially when en- 
gaged in a war involving religious considerations. 
It has come to be very well understood that with- 
out Bulgarian support the Macedonian revolution- 
ary cause is hopeless. 


The Greek peasantry in the Morea have 
been in practical revolt in consequence of the 
Government’s disinclination to grant currant 
monopolies. ‘‘The monopoly or death!” was 
the cry to which they engaged in the des- 
truction of property and resistance to the 


troops. 


The Theotokis Cabinet, which had succeeded the 
Ministry of M. Zalmis, resigned early in July, and 
this action was followed by a wild scene in the 
Chamber of Deputies in which blows were exchanged 
while the galleries joined in the general hilarity. 
On the 13th, a new cabinet having been formed, M. 
Ralli, the Premier, said that the Ministry would use 
every effort to secure the withdrawal of the objec- 
tion made by foreign powers to the currant mon- 
opoly, and if they were unsuccessful, recourse would 
be had to other methods to satisfy the people. A 
vote of confidence was passed. 





The Russian occupation of Man- 
churia makes trouble for China 
in various ways. The Tientsin 
correspondent of the London Standard says 
that the Chinese are complaining bitterly 
because the domineering Slavs commandeer 
fodder, mules, and carts south of the Great 
Wall for the conveyance of supplies of wheat 
to their forces on the Yalu river. Rumors 
have been rife of the belief in Peking that 
hostilities between Japan and Russia are 
inevitable. 

The Chinese Government has been putting forth 
active endeavors to exterminate the antidynastic 
societies in the Yangtse provinces. These bodies 
constitute a grave menace to the throne. The 
troubles in Yunnan and Kwangsi continue, the 
condition of sufferers in the latter province being 
somewhat improved in consequence of American 
relief. 

The Manchu party in Peking and provincial 
officials of conservative tendencies have of late been 
much disturbed by the utterances of the Young 
China party at Shanghai in newspapers and at meet- 
ings. The party is accused of starting an_anti- 
dynastic movement, but its real offense is believed 
to be its criticisms of notoriously corrupt officials. 
The alleged revolutionary society consists of stu- 
dents, many of whom have been educated in the 
Occident. The Shanghai native press is, as a rule, 
studiously moderate in its utterances. The points 
of chief general interest in connection with these 
matters are, first, the effect on native journalism 
(which is the most important educational factor in 
the country) and, second, the fact that the cam- 
paign against free opinion is instigated by powerful 
reactionaries, who regard the spread of such opinion 
with even greater apprehension than the loss of 
Manchuria. 

The prohibition of the importation of arms and 
ammunition into China, as provided by the protocol, 
has expired. The foreign ministers hold that the 
prohibition is useless and ineffective, and that the 
Chinese are capable of regulating the importation of 
war munitions. It is also admitted that they need 
arms in order to restore order in the provinces 
disturbed. The trade in arms for China is now 
almost entirely in German hands. 


CHINA 


The feeling in Japan that some- 
how the progress of Russia in 
Manchuria and Korea must be 
stopped is said to be in full possession of the 
people. It tends to check party differences 
and to solidify the nation. For some time it 
has appeared that the Cabinet is unanimous 
for a ‘‘positive policy,”” which for the present 
should dominate everything else. With this 
the press and public sentiment generally 
agree. An element of elderly statesmen have 


JAPAN 


somewhat hampered the ministry, so that 
premier Katsura threatened to retire; but it 
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was announced from Yokohoma, in mid-July, 
that the crisis had been averted and that 
Marquis Ito had closed his connection with the 
opposition (the Sciyukai Constitutionalists) and 
accepted the presidency of the Privy Council. 

What is to be the future religion in Japan— 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Shintoism, or Chris- 
tianity? The Japanese themselves seem not 
to know. 

The Independent says that to thoughtful Japan- 
ese, the country appears to be becoming daily more 
corrupt, ministers leaving their places and entering 
commercial pursuits, and the power of money 
enormously increasing. The moral situation has 
given rise to a new party, called the Risodan or 
Ideal Society, the aim of which is ethical and 
practical, regardless of religious beliefs. 

At the Osaka Fifth National Exposition 
the Canadian exhibit received the highest 
prize for general arrangement and excellency 
of articles. 

It is said that the streets of Tokio will soon 
have trolley cars. 

The ‘‘tight little isle’? of Formosa, off the 
Chinese coast, transferred from China to 
Japan in consequence of the war of 1894, is 
the subject of an important volume recently 
published by the Macmillan Company. The 
author, Consul Davidson, gives a full history 
of the island and details present conditions. 

The Japanese authorities have to deal with per- 
plexing situations, inasmuch as it is but the work 
of a moment for a Chinaman to transform himself 
“from a whooping, murdering rebel to a smiling, 
peaceful agriculturist.’”” The remarkable wealth of 
the island is set forth by Mr. Davidson, as seen in its 
vast camphor forests, its ample coal beds, its gold 
mines, its salt, petroleum, sulphur and other de- 
— and in its great agricultural inducements. 

he growth of the tea industry is very great. 





Freedom from immigration pres- 
ae aS sure does not seem to ensure a 
large native fecundity in Aus- 
tralia. According to the Government statis- 
tician of New South Wales, Mr. T. A. Coghlan, 
the birth rate in all the Australian states 
has greatly declined, especially in the last 
fifteen years, and is now less than that of any 
European country except France, where the 
rate is twenty-two per thousand. By this 
showing, says the New York Tribune, there 
is evidently little prospect of a large population 
in Australia, unless by the immigration of 
prolific races. 


Mr. Coghlan reports the Australian rates per 
thousand as follows: ‘‘West Australia, 30.49; 
Tasmania, 28.39; Queensland, 28.36; New South 
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Wales, 27.60; New Zealand, 26.30; Victoria, 25.77, 
and South Australia, 25.09.’"" More trustworthy 
information, he thinks, can be obtained by com- 
paring the number of married women under the age 
of forty-five years with the number of births. In 
1901 in New South Wales there were only 235 
births per thousand of married women of child- 
bearing age, while in 1886 there were 339. He 
gives the Session as the legitimate birth rates on 
this basis: Victoria, 228.6; New South Wales, 
235.3; South Australia, 235.9; West Australia, 
243.9; New Zealand, 246.1; Queensland, 254; 
Tasmania, 260. In 1891 the average for Australasia 
was about 276 per thousand, while the average of 
the foregoing rates is 239. The illegitimate birth 


Affairs i 


After a year of turmoil and 
fighting, the rebellion against the 
Sultan of Morocco by the Berber 
tribes, seems to have come to an end with the 
taking of Taza, the stronghold of the Pretender, 
by El Menebhi, the Moroccan Minister of War. 
It was reported from Tangier, at the beginning 
of August, that the Pretender was dead. Not- 
withstanding its close proximity to Europe, 
this country is the most fanatical of Moham- 
medan lands, and it is too much to expect that 
peace will long be maintained while so liberal 
and progressive a ruler as Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz 
sits upon the throne. 

A “virgin country,” so far as civilization is con- 
cerned, and very sparsely inhabited except in the 
towns, Morocco will some day, however distant, 
play a prominent part in the world’s affairs. It is 
one of the most fertile countries on earth. The soil 
is said to be very rich and has only to be ‘‘scratched”’ 
to produce luxuriant crops. Most of the people 
live by agriculture. There is very little machinery 
of any kind. Everything is done by hand and labor 
is very cheap. There are no roads in Morocco save 
the caravan tracks into the interior. Many inter- 
esting stories are told of the descendants of the 
Moors, who live only in Tetuan. It is said that the 
old families still preserve the keys of their lost 
mansions in Spain, which have been handed down 
religiously from father to son with the hope that 
one day the Moors may return to the land from 
which they were banished. 


MOROCCO 


Like the Sultan of Morocco, 
.King Menelik of Abyssinia has 
respect for European ideas and 
customs—though there are points of difference 
enough between the two rulers. It now 
transpires that Menelik is to have a mint of 
his own. Hitherto he has had a limited silver 
coinage, the minting being done in France. 


But why should this continue? It is understood 
that Menelik has more than 110,000 pounds of gold 
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rate is slightly lower than for some years, being 
16.23 in 1891, so this in no way accounts for the 
falling off of other births. 

In New South Wales there are fewer children 
under five years of age than there wereten years ago. 
In some States there are fewer under ten than in 
1891. Mr. Coghlan notes that the immigration of 
young married women has fallen off in recent years, 
yet in 1887 there were in New South Wales, 112,247 
married women under forty-five years, while in 1901 
there were 149,247; still the number of children 
born was about the same each year, and in Australia 
and New Zealand there are now annually twenty 
thousand fewer births than would take place had 
the rate of ten years ago been maintained. 


n Africa 


bullion on hand, besides a large amount of silver. 
He has been getting ready to go into coinage on a 
considerable scale. He will have his own mint in 
full operation at his capital, Addis Ababa, by the 
first of next year. 


The London Times, of July sth, 
BRITISH AFRICA printed a letter written by the 
Boer General, Louis Botha, to a 
friend in England. In it the writer saysthat 
Secretary Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa 
was ‘‘a dismal failure;’’ that there is no public 
evidence of the Government of Great Britain 
spending fifteen millions sterling on the 
restoration of South Africa to its pre-war 
condition; that ‘‘an unprecedented war debt 
has been placed on the Transvaal against the 
express declarations of the burgher repre- 
sentatives and without the consultation or 
concurrence of a single section of the popula- 
tion of the country;’’ that the burgher popula- 
tion of the Transvaal ‘‘laugh to scorn’”’ the 
idea that it is represented on the Legislative 
Council; that ‘‘as the municipal franchise 
was not to be given to the colored people, no 
more was it to be given to the overwhelming 
population of white aliens in this country—in 
other words, the colored British subject and 
the white alien should be regarded as equal in 
this British colony,” that the work of the 
repatriation department is ‘‘a complete and 
dismal failure.”” Respecting the school and 
language question, General Botha says: 

The Government has imported a number of Eng- 
lish educational experts, under whose care and in- 
structions the education of the Boer children is now 
directed to a goal which no Boer professes to foresee 
or understand. An intensely religious, moral, and 
conservative people, the Boers find their whole exis- 
tence torn up by the roots, as it were, their children 
educated by strange people who may be Romanists 
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or Sacerdotalists, and probably are, who do not 
know their language or modes of thought, who teach 
the children Dutch without knowing it, who teach 
them history which every child knows to be a trav- 
esty of the facts, and whose whole influence is un- 
consciously directed to making plain to the ordinary 
Boer the gulf which separates him from his conquer- 
ors. Do you think that such an educational system 


—administered, too, with that red tape which before 
was almost unknown in this country—is a factor for 
conciliation in this country? 

Referring to the fact that there is very little 
writingin the papers on these subjects, 
General Botha says that ‘‘the Boers are a 
On the labor question he says 


silent people.” 
this: 

So now the cry is ail for cheap Chinese labor. In 
other words, the vastly preponderant black popula- 
tion of South Africa must now be reinforced by 
hordes of the yellow races from Asia in order that 
the mining ventures of the Transvaal may pay divi- 
dends. These financial gentlemen are not deterred 
by the prospect that such a step will degrade South 
Africa forever, and prevent it from being a country 
for white immigrants, and finally make it once more 
a black man’s land. ‘Unfortunately, however re- 
luctantly I say it, I have no doubt that the govern- 
ment of this country is almost completely dictated 
by the mining magnates. And that makes the sit- 
uation all the more serious for the general popula- 
tion of the country, English as well as Dutch.” 


Near the end of this remarkable expression 
the writer declares that the Transvaal is 
to-day in a most unhappy and dissatisfied 
temper. 

The English, even more than the Dutch, are bit- 
terly complaining. * The only redeeming feature of 
the situation is that in this common adversity Eng- 
lish and Boer are being drawn together; but it is 
not a work of which the Government has any reason 
to be proud. You must not infer from all this that 
the Boers are seething with discontent. There is a 
wonderful calm everywhere observable. All their 
energies are engaged in the work of rebuilding their 
homes and repairing the losses of the war.” 

Editorially, the Times says that it prints 
this letter ‘‘ with regret, for we had hoped for 
better things from a gallant foe who has 
repeatedly pledged himself not only to a loyal 
acceptance of British rule in the new Colonies, 
but also to hearty co-operation in promoting 
an era of conciliation and prosperity.” 

Four-fifths of the letter is declared to be 
filled with ‘‘stale misrepresentations and 
malevolent innuendoes.’’ The Times makes a 
spirited defense of British doings in South 
Africa and concludes as follows: 


General Botha assures us that Lord Milner’s 
reports are merely “fairy tales.’’ In one sense, but 
not presumably in the sense meant by General 
Botha, Se | might well be called fairy tales. For 
they tell of a transformation scene effected by the 
devotion, ability, and efficiency of British officials 
and the cheerful co-operation of the Boers them- 
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selves, whose patience under hardships, energy, and 
resourcefulness Lord Milner himself has been the 
first to acknowledge—a transformation scene which 
we might be justified in associating rather with the 
magic wand of a fairy than with human endeavor. 
We may well ask in turn when it is we are to believe 
General Botha; when he is assuring a private corres- 

ondent in this country that Lord Milner concocts 
abulous reports for home consumption, that public 
moneys are being recklessly squandered, that the 
government of the Transvaal is ‘‘almost completely 
dictated by the mining magnates,’”’ and its policy 
inspired by fear and distrust; or when he describes 
the High Commissioner in interviews telegraphed 
from Cape Town as a man “inspired by the deepest 
zeal for the good of the people,’’ whose fault may 
be over-confidence in himself, but whose “ deep feel- 
ing of public spiritedness is the motive power of his 
strenuous rule?’’ The two accounts cannot be rec- 
onciled. 

The Spectator describes General Botha’s letter as 
“‘a clever as well as a bitter document,”’ and adds: 
““Whether there is any truth in it remains to be 
seen, but unless we are greatly mistaken, it is about 
as far from the essentials of the situation as would 
have been an account of Scotland written by a High- 
land chief a year after the ’45. 

The Intercolonial Council met at Johannes- 
burg early in July. Lord Milner, in his 
inaugural address, said that the financial 
situation was reassuring, and that while there 
would be no attempt to force federation it 
would come in time. 

In the British House of Commons, on July 
27, Mr. Chamberlain declared that so long as 
public opinion is hostile to the introduction 
of Asiatic labor into South Africa he would not 
consent to it; he believes, however, that 
opinion on the subject is changing. 

There is no doubt that the great mine owners are 
in favor of it. The African Labor League, repre- 
sentin g the mercantile interests among others, holds 
that the importation should be one of Europeans, 
by whom the railways and all other public works 
should be constructed, the natives working the 
mines. The Spectator says: ‘‘ That this is the true 
policy we are convinced, the result of the importa- 
tion of Chinese being that the race question will be 
still further complicated, and that at last the Eng- 
lish settler will find himself undersold in every direc- 
tion by the Chinaman, who will work sixteen hours 
a day, and disbelieves in the value of sanitary pro- 
gress. The coexistence in one colony of two races 
which cannot amalgamate is quite trouble enough. 
We do not want to see South Africa become a cloaca 
gentium.”’ 

It appears that a few months ago a great 

discovery of diamonds on the farm Elands- 
fontein in the Transvaal was made but that 
all notice of the discovery was suppressed by 
the capitalistic press in South Africa. 
“The British Government has decided to 
keep a force of 25,000 men permanently in 
South Africa, whence re-inforcements can be 
readily dispatched to India in case of need. 
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THE EVER WONDERFUL RADIUM 


Very little new has been discovered in regard 
to the real nature of radium, though there have 
been many articles recently written upon it. 
Professor Curie, who with his wife discovered 
this metal, delivered a lecture upon it before 
the Royal Institution, London, in the presence 
of several eminent scientists. Professor Curie 
told very little which had not before been told, 
and offered little explanation of the mystery 
surrounding the element. 

But while we are approaching thus slowly an 
intimate knowledge of the metal, each day new 
properties are being ‘discoved. That it will 
cure cancer is the latest claim made for it. A 
case of rodent cancer of the nose was recently 
treated at Charing Cross Hospital in London. 
Four exposures, aggregating about an hour, 
were given at intervals of afew days. In 
three weeks the diseased part was healing well, 
and in six weeks, after two further exposures, 
the cancer disappeared completely without 
leaving any visible scar. Similar success in 
treating an otherwise incurable cancer is 
reported from Vienna. Doctors are already 
experimenting with it on other diseases, and 
its uses in medicine bid fair to be startling. 
The other day Dr. C.S. London, of St. Peters- 
burgh announced that he had made a blind 
boy see by means of radium. 

Its practical possibilities too are great. 
When it is considered that a small fraction of 
an ounce of radium will light several rooms for 
a century, and that an ounce would drive a 
fifty horse-power motor around the world, 
some idea may be had of the tremendous power 
and possibilities of this element. The great 
problem, of course, is to procure it in sufficient 
quantity at practicable cost, says the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


Other conceivable applications of radium to sup- 
ply other forms of energy, so far as can be seen 
at present, and will only become applicable if the 
available supply of radium is increased beyond what 
seems just now possible, for it cannot be expected 
that such a very radio-active element will ever 
become very abundant. It is not to be expected 
that a much more abundant source than pitchblende, 
which probably does not contain more than 15} 
grains of radium per ton, will be found. 

The most striking fact of radio-activity is its 
unalterability. Radium contains an immense reser- 
voir of energy, sufficient to maintain its continuous 
powerful radiations for many centuries; but all 


- the field of medicine. 


attempts to increase its activity or make it supply 
itS energy at a faster rate have signally failed. 

The possibility_,of being able in the future to con- 
trol and store the energy of radium and to liberate 
it for use as required at any desired rate is the most 
interesting feature of radio-activity at the present 
time. Ifit were ever possible to do this with radium 
it would almost certainly be so for uranium and 
thorium, which can be produced by the ton and 

robably contain no less stored energy than radium, 
ut evolve it at a vastly slower rate. 

Our fathers busied themnastves in speculating as 
to what would become of us when the world’s coal 
supply was exhausted. A single step of science is 
all that is needed for that problem to be answered 
in a manner beyond the drearas even of the scientific 
novelist, but it must be confessed that science holds 
out scanty prospects of its fulfilment. 


X*RAYS AND VARIOUS DISEASES 


The discovery of radium has crowded the 
once famous X-rays out of popular interest, so 
that we are apt to forget the part which they 
have played and still are playing especially in 
The case of cancer 
mentioned above had already been treated by 
X-rays without success. Yet that much is 
being accomplished by just these methods 
cannot be doubted. A complete apparatus 
established in Middlesex Hospital of London 
gave most interesting results. The Boston 
Transcript thus summarizes the results so far: 


The results obtained in cases of lupus have 
yy! been extremely satisfactory. The disease 
is, in tact, tuberculosis of the skin, and it has long 
been known that sunlight is highly antagonistic to 
the tubercle bacillus. Cases in which there is ulcer- 
ation are first treated by X-rays, and afterward by 
the Finsen or the ultra-violet rays, and steadily 
progressive improvement has been obtained. Ro- 
dent ulcer and ringworm have also yielded to X-rays 
in a satisfactory manner, but sufficient experience 
has not yet been gained in trachoma to render it 
possible to speak with certainty concerning it. The 
effects of the X-rays on cancer are very interesting 
and remarkable, inasmuch as they clearly produce 
wasting of the morbid growths to which they are 
applied. Patients are under treatment in whom 
cancer has returned after operation and in whom 
the returned growth is becoming smaller and softer 
day by day, in such a manner as to justify hope of 
its ultimate disappearance. It remains doubtful 
whether this result is anything more than an evi- 
dence of the generally destructive action of the 
rays, an action manifest enough on the hands of 
operators who are —- to them, and to which, 
in all probability, the lowly organized tissue of 
cancer would be still more vulnerable than healthy 
structures. It may possibly be found, therefore, 
that the X-rays may weaken, or even destroy, 
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individual cancerous growths, but they yet may not 
exert any appreciable influence upon the constitu- 
tional or other underlying conditions on which the 
growths depend. The questions hence arising can 
only be determined by the aid of time and experi- 
ence, and this experience is now being gained in the 
best possible way. 


To this must be added the report of a case 
of cancer of the stomach which was cured, or 
at least appeared to be cured, by Drs. 
Lemoine and Doumer of Lille. 


MODERN VIEWS ON MATTER 


An address delivered by Sir William Crookes 
before the International Congress of Applied 
Science in Berlin has awakened no small 
amount of discussion. The theories put forth 
by Sir William Crookes embody the trend 
of latter-day thought. The Philadelphia 
Ledger has an excellent résumé of this address, 
together with a pointed running comment. 


Sir William Crookes and his disciples may be said 
to hold that matter does not really exist; it is not 
a substantial fact; it is a mere phenomenon of that 
mysterious energy which it was only the other day 
that the race learned to recognize in its grosser 
forms, but which we now find lurking everywhere 
—electricity. 

To-day the atomic theory has been abandoned by 
all; the atom is known positively to be decompos- 
able; it is the number of its corpuscles, or ions, that 
determines the character of the atom—an atom 
made up of 700 corpuscles is a hydrogen atom; one 
of 11,200 corpuscles is oxygen, etc. 

But what are the corpuscles? Sir William points 
out that in 1875 that daring spirit, William Kingdon 
Clifford, advancing upon some vague speculations 
of Faraday and Sir William Thomson (now Lord 
Kelvin), wrote definitely: 

There is great reason to believe that every material atom 
carries upon it a small electric current—if it does not wholly 
consist of this current. 

This was twenty years before the discovery of the 
Roentgen rays and a quarter of a century before the 
discovery of radium and its convincing display of 
the electrical character of ray-action. Rays, such 
as flow from luminous or heated objects, from a 
Crookes tube or a bit of radium, are—it is the latest 
discovery of science—streams of minute particles, 
corpuscles. Each of these corpuscles is—a dis- 
charge of electricity. Just that and nothing more. 
Matter, therefore, is a phenomenon of electricity. 
The various forms of matter, as we see and come in 
contact with them, are merely congeries of electric 
discharges. This, in simple language, is the con- 
clusion of Crookes, Thomson and the leading scien- 
tists of the day. 

It was disconcerting to be told that the law of 
gravitation was a rough working hypothesis which 
has never been verified; it was disturbing to learn 
that the law of the conservation of force is appar- 
ently contradicted by the behavior of the new 
radiant metals; the luminiferous ether and 
the wave theory of light and heat are a little 
hard to give up—but what are these things 
beside the tremendous and terrifying thought that 
the great world, so solid to the feet, and all its 
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furniture of cities and people, with all their passions, 
ambitions, loves and hatreds, are but an organized 
swarm of electric discharges, but a show pictured 
in sparks such as a boy rubs out of the back of the 


family cat? 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON ELECTRONS 


This address naturally recalls Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s lecture before an audience of Oxford 
University. This lecture, printed in the 
Popular Science Monthly serves as comple- 
mentary reading to Sir William Crookes’ 
remarks and shows how closely in sympathy 
the two scientists are. The following excerpts 


are typical: 

Now an atom is not a large thing, but if it be 
‘‘composed of electrons’ (the electrical particles 
which move about in it with immense and constant 
energy), the spaces between them are enormous 
compared with their size—as great, relatively, as 
are the spaces between the planets in the solar 


system.” 
It is a fascinating guess that the electrons con- 


stitute the fundamental substratum of which all 
matter is composed. That a grouping of, say, 700 
electrons, 350 positive and 150 negative, interleaved 
or interlocked in a state of violent motion so as to 
produce a stable configuration under the influence 
of their centrifugal interia and their electric forms, 
constitutes an atom of hydrogen. That 16 times as 
many, in another stable grouping, constitute an 
atom of oxygen. That some 16,000 of them go to 
form an atom of sodium; about 100,000 an atom 
of barium; and ‘160,000 an atom of radium. On 
this view all the'‘elements would be regarded as 
different groupings of one fundamental constituent. 
; The fundametnal ingredient of which, on this 
view, the whole matter is made up, is nothing more 
or less than electricity, in the form of an aggregate 
of an equal number of positive and negative electric 
charges. This, when established, will be a unifica- 
tion of matter such as has through all the ages been 


sought. 


TO NAVIGATE THE AIR 


Those who are attempting to navigate the 
air are divided into two great classes—those 
who believe largely or entirely in the gas bag, 
and those who believe in the aéroplane. Of 
the former class Santos-Dumont is the most 
distinguished exponent. He has succeeded 
so far that almost any day he may be seen 
in Paris sailing over the bois. Indeed he has 
petitioned the Parisian authorities to permit 
him to come and go in his airship from his 
second story window. Nevertheless, Lord 
Kelvin on his last visit to America expressed 
the belief that if the flying machine were 
ever to amount to anything it would not be 
based on that principle, but on the principle 
of the aéroplane. 

Several distinguished scientists have been 
working upon this latter plan, the most dis- 





SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS AND ENDEAVOR 


tinguished of whom are Sir Hiram Maxim, 
and Professor Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone. The man who has given the greatest 
attention to it, however, is Prof. S. P. Lang- 
ley, who at the present date of writing is 
experimenting with his new machine along 
the Potomac. This machine is the result of 
twenty years’ experiment. supported by Con- 
gressional appropriation, apportionments by 
Army Ordnance Board and private con- 
tributions. Very little is known of this new 
device save that it is a ‘‘flying machine”’ in 
the accepted meaning of the term. The 
first experiment, though attended with some 
misfortune has been declared a success. The 
other experiments will be watched with great 
interest. 

Meanwhile M. Santos-Dumont has entered 
into an agreement with the French Govern- 
ment whereby he pledges the use of his balloons 
to the French Army in case of war. A reserva- 
tion is made in case of war with any country 
of South or North America. There could 


scarcely be a more pointed tribute to the prac- 
ticability of M. Santos-Dumont’s experiments. 


A NEW USE FOR WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 

Mr. Arthur Bell, writing in Knowledge, gives 
a new and apparently feasible use for wireless 
telegraphy. Mr. Bell holds that the forecast- 
ing of the weather may be made far less prob- 
lematic by the use of wireless messages. He 
says: 

“All storms, owing to the deflecting movements 
ofjthe earth as it rotates on its axis, travel from west 
to east, so that it is the desire of all weather fore- 
casters to obtain early and prompt information 
from as many places to the westward of them as 
possible. In this respect it will be seen that a fore- 
caster, say at Washington, is well situated, for to 
the westward of him he has many observers who 
send him all the latest information, so that it is much 
easier to trace the daily progress of a storm as it 
blusters across the country. But the British fore- 
casters are in much worse case, for they often do not 
know of the existence of an on-coming storm until it 
has actually appeared on the west coast of Ireland. 
The problem, therefore, that has always presented 
itself has been as to the best means to be adopted 
for finding out what was happening away out in the 
Atlantic. . . . And it is from swiftly-moving 
steamers, that, perhaps, the weather prophets may, 
in the near future, derive the much-desired informa- 
tion concerning the weather over the Atlantic. By 
means of wireless telegraphy, ships are now sending 
messages to lighthouses, and are in touch with re- 
porting stations scores of miles away. Moreover 
it seems clear that ere long messages will be sent 
over hundreds of miles of space, and when this be- 
comes an everyday occurrence, the weather fore- 
casters will get their chance. At times, 
too, it happens that during stormy weather the 
present telegraphic system breaks down entirely, it 
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being no uncommon thing during a severe snow- 
storm for —— communication between differ- 
ent parts of the country to be interrupted for 
many days together. In such circumstances as 
these, not only is it impossible for the observers to 
forward their weather reports to the head office, but 
it is equally impossible for any storm warnings and 
weather forecasts to be dispatched along the tele- 
graph wires. These are doubtless irritating cir- 
cumstances that the weather forecaster of the future 
will know nothing about, for, with wireless teleg- 
raphy at his service, his messages will come and go, 
no matter if storms may be raging and the whole 
country buried deep in snow.” 


THE SPEED OF AUTOMOBILES 
The recent automobile races both here and 
abroad have had more than a mere sporting 
interest. They are a great connotation upon 
the usefulness of the automobile and the 
relation it may some day take in regard to the 
railroad train. Says the Scientific American’ 


The pons year has witnessed some remarkable 
feats of speed. Unquestionably, the most astonish- 
ing performance was that of Gabriel, the winner of 
the first stage of the Paris-Madrid race, who covered 
a stretch of 331.2 miles at an average speed of 56.25 
miles per hour. To maintain such a high average 
over roads that are more or less hilly must necessi- 
tate extremely fast running over certain portions 
of the road. 

Although the meet for the Gordon Bennett cup 
did not witness any such high average speed as was 
achieved in France, the speed trials for short dis- 
tances were the most successful everheld. Although 
it is true that the course in Phoenix Park is an ideal 
one for speeding, we must admit that the perform- 
ance of Baron de Forest, when he lowered the world’s 
record for a kilometer to 26 3-5 seconds, which is 
equal to a speed of 864 miles per hour, is truly 
astonishing. No less astounding, either, is the 
record of Barney Oldfield, made recently on an oval 
track, of a mile in 55 4-5 seconds, or at a rate of 
644 miles an hour. 

As far as we are able to ascertain, the highest 
speed attained by a railroad train on a trial that was 

roperly tested by competent timekeepers was a 
raction over go miles per hour, so that the auto- 
mobile is to-day penatbedlier as fast as the locomotive. 
Of course, it is a very different proposition to run 
a single machine capable of carrying only two per- 
sons at high speed,¥and to do the same thing with a 
train capable of carrying three or four hundred 

eople. The fact that nearly go miles an hour has 
Coon achieved by an automobile proves that it is 
merely a question of weight and horse-power before 
these machines will be running a trial mile at the 
rate of one hundred miles an hour or over. 


Although automobile racing has been at- 
tended with several frightful accidents and 
numerous deaths, the efficiency of the auto- 
mobile as a vehicle of conveyance should not 
suffer accordingly. Nevertheles, legislation 
should see to it that its speed is so controlled 
as not to endangér life and.that restricted 
roads are built where high speed can be in- 
dulged in when so desired. 











Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles 








After filling the responsible post of lieuten- 
ant-general for three years, General Miles has 
left the army, which he has ever served so well, 
and where he was ever held in such esteem and 
confidence. 

Nelson Appleton Miles was born at West- 
minster, Mass., August 8, 1839. He entered 
the army as a volunteer in 1861, having been a 
clerk previously in a Boston business house. 
Upon the outbreak of hostilities he was ap- 
pointed a captain in the 22d Massachusetts 
Volunteers. In time he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel of the 61st New York. 
He participated in every battle of the Army of 
the Potomac, and was always in the front dur- 
ing action. He was thrice severely. wounded. 
His record during these years of warfare easily 
won him a place among the foremost generals 
of West Point training. At the close of the 
war, having risen to the rank of major-general 
in the volunteer service, he became colonel of 
the 40th Regiment in the regular army. For 
several years he distinguished himself in the 
West as an active Indian fighter. He con- 
ducted several campaigns against the Indians, 
notably against the Apaches under Geronimo 
and Natchez. In 1880 he was promoted to be 
brigadier-general, and in 1890 to be major- 
general. During the railroad strike troubles 
at Chicago in 1884, he was in command of the 
regular troops sent there to enforce order. He 
represented this country during the Turco- 
Grecian War, and later at Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897. During the war with 
Spain he commanded the American forces. 
In 1900 he was raised to the rank of lieutenant- 
general in the army. Last fall General Miles 
made a trip to the Philippines and upon his 
return issued a report that called forth general 
controversy. It is also interesting to note that 
he opposed the general staff bill to increase the 
efficiency of the army. 

General Miles’ service to his country has been 
great. The best years of his life were devoted 
to the army, and under him it became an 
effective force. The debt which the country 
owes to him is great. What his rank as a 
soldier and general is may be gleaned from an 
editorial in the New York Sun, wherein the 
writer compares him to General Roberts, him- 
self a distinguished general. 


‘‘Lord Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army, is seven years older than Gen- 
eral Miles, the one having been born in 1832 
and the other in 1839, and he has passed 
through a longer period of military service, but 
relatively to that of the American general it 
has been in a theater of war far less majestic. 

“Lord Roberts had received the Victoria 
Cross for personal bravery in the Indian Mutiny 
campaign three years before General Miles left 
a business clerkship at Boston to take his 
lieutenant’s commission in the Twenty-second 
Massachusetts Infantry; but six years before 
the English soldier had begun to demonstrate 
his administrative ability as a quartermaster- 
general in the Abyssinian campaign, General 
Miles had passed through the terrible battles 
of the Army of the Potomac's Peninsular cam- 
paign and had won his spurs as colonelof the 
Sixty-first New York, and during the three 
subsequent years he was in a hundred engage- 
ments, great and small, before he was selected 
from among the volunteer officers for the rank 
of colonel in the regular army. 

‘**Relativeiy to the American general’s expe- 
rience of war that of the British field marshal 
had been insignificant up to this time, so far 
as concerns grand operations of war; it had 
been with comparatively small armies and with 
detachments of troops. Thereafter, up to 
1880, Lord Roberts continued in the Indian 
service. At the time of the conspicuous 
achievement by which he won a baronetcy, the 
defeat of Ayoob Khan at Candahar, he was in 
command of only 9,000 troops. In South Af- 
rica, also, the warfare presided over by Lord 
Roberts wason a small scale beside that through 
which General Miles passed from 1861 to 1865. 
The service of General Miles on the plains after 
the Civil War would alone entitle him to high 
soldierly distinction. He practically ended 
the Indian wars and uprisings that had terrified 
and devastated vast regions beyond the Missis- 
sippi which since have become seats of popu- 
lous communities.” 

In his retirement to private life, General 
Miles carries with him the memory of a record 
that time cannot tarnish. History will fully 
recognize the place he has held with such 
distinction, both in the army and as a citizen 
of the republic. 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, RETIRED 
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Contemporary Celebrities 








The new head of the Roman 
PIUS X Church is a worthy successor 
to Leo XIII. Upon the con- 
vocation of the conclave, after the death of 
the late Pope, the name of Sarto, the Patriarch 
of Venice, was not seriously considered as a 
candidate for the highest office in the Roman 
Church. The deadlock occasioned by the 
candidacies of Rampolla and Vannutelli caused 
the former Secretary 
of State to throw his 
whole strength in 
favor of some neu- 
tralcandidate. The 
election of Sarto was 
the result. His elec- 
tion is accordingly 
extremely satisfac- 
tory to France. 
Rome, also, is pleas- 
ed, as the new Pope 
is known to be con- 
ciliatory to the Quir- 
inal. He is more of 
a student than a 
diplomat, and the in- 
ternal affairs of the 
Church will improve 
under his rule. 
Giuseppe Sarto, 
the new Pope, was 
born at Riese, diocese 
of Treviso, Italy, in 
1835. His education 
was acquired at the 
Salosian Institute at 
Cottolengo and also 
at Padua, where he 
distinguished him- 
self as a great 
student. Upon his 
ordination in 1858 he 
began the work of a 
parish priest. His energy and ability speedily 
attracted attention, and he was continually 
advanced to positions of trust and importance 
inthe Church. In 1884 he was made Bishop of 
Mantua, and nine years later the Consistory 
created him Cardinal and Patriarch of Venice. 
This was the cause of a controversy with the 
Italian Government, which claimed the right to 








nominate to the vacant patriarchate. The 
Government finally acquiesced in the demands 
of the Vatican. At Venice, Sarto was much 
beloved and esteemed, and also won the con- 
fidence of the Government. Upon his recent 


election to fill the chair o Peter, Cardinal . 


Sarto took the name of Pius X, by which he 
will henceforth be known. 
Pius X has a high reputation for learning 
and as a supporter 
ew of the doctrines of 
the Church. It has 
been said that he 
stands for the exact 
truth between the 
Church and the 
people. This was 
shown some time ago 
when he ordered 
several doubtful 
relics to be destroyed. 
He is in favor of a 
union between the 
Stateand the Church, 
and advocated such 
views during his 
early rule as a Car- 
dinal. He has never 
taken active part in 
the political and 
public life of the 
Church, and has kept 
away from the curia. 
Added to his theo- 
logical ability is a 
love of the arts, 
especially music. 
He revived the Gre- 
gorian chant in St. 
Mark’s and insisted 
“on an observance of 


PIUS X liturgical rules in 


his diocese. His suc- 
cess at Venice will be duplicated at Rome, 
and both Church and State will be mutually 
benefited by hisascension. Since his ascension 
to the Papacy he has done away with many of 
the old ceremonials attached to his office and 
has shown himself very democratic. This will 
make him popular among the people in whose 
hearts he already holds a gracious place. 











CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 


Sir William Crookes, the dis- 
coverer of thallium and of the 
Crookes tube, by means of which 
Professor Roentgen was able to make his dis- 
covery of the phenomena of the X-rays, is now in 
his seventy-first year, and is still active in his 
chemical researches and studies. His recent 
address before the Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry at Berlin in which he declared his belief 
in the substantial identity of the chemical ele- 
ments and that of the electric basis of matter, 
proves conclusively that his mind is still active 
despite his age. 

Sir William Crookes was born in London in 
1832. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
Royal College of Chemistry and became a 
pupil and later an assistant of Dr. Hoffmann. 
In 1854 he was appointed Superintendent of 
the Royal Meteorological Department of Rad- 
cliffe College, Oxford, a position he later re- 
signed in order to devote his time to the 
pursuit of chemistry. He soon took first rank 
as an authority on sanitary questions. His 
method of producing extreme vacua gave a 
great impulse to incandescent electric lighting. 
His original researches in chemistry and phy- 
sics led to the discovery of the metal thallium 
in 1861, of the sodium amalgamation process 
for separating gold and silver from their ores in 
1865, and toimportant discoveries also in molec- 
ular physics and radiant matter. He is like- 
wise the inventor of radiometers. In 1877, he 
invented the otheoscope, an instrument similar 
to the radiometer for showing the seeming 
repulsion excited by light or heat in an 
exhausted space. 

Professor Crookes has devoted much time 
to a study of psychic force and his works 
on this subject are numerous. In 1859 he 
founded the Chemical News and in 1864 he 
became editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Science. In 1866, when the cattle piague 
caused such alarm in England he was ap- 
pointed by the Government to report upon the 
application of disinfectants to arrest the scourge. 
In 1871 he accompanied the scientific expe- 
dition to Oran. 

During the course of his distinguished career, 
Professor Crookes has been the recipient of 
many honors. In 1880, the French Académie 
des Sciences awarded him its gold medal and a 
purse of 3000 francs. In 1885, the Davy 
Medal of the Royal Society of Great Britain 
was bestowed upon him. In 1897 he was 
knizhted by the late Queen Victoria for his 
Services in the cause of science. This was an 
honor worthily bestowed. 


SIR_WILLIAM 
CROOKES 


Courtesy of The Scientific American 
SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 


The recent award of the King’s 
CHARLES FOLLOM sold medal, presented by the 

London Royal Society of Archi- 
tects to Mr. Charles F. McKim, of New York, 
was not only a signal honor to the recipient, 
but a tribute likewise to the great progress of 
architectural art in America. Mr. McKim’s 
able address upon American architecture be- 
fore the society, on the occasion of the presen- 
tation, was a comprehensive summary of the 
work of his calling in this country. 

Mr. McKim is a native of Chester Co., Penn- 
sylvania. After completing his architectural 
studies at the Harvard Scientific School, he 
went to Paris and studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. Upon his return later to this 
country he became associated with William 
R. Mead and Stanford White. The firm of 
McKim, Mead & White is known for some 
of the greatest architectural triumphs of this 
country. 

The style of architecture in which Mr. Mc- 
Kim excels is the classical or Roman. The first 
conspicuous examples of this style were the 
Villard town houses and the Bowery Bank. 
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Courtesy of The World’s Work 
CHARLES FOLLOM MCKIM 


Later came the Boston Public Library and the 
Library of Columbia University, buildings 
which attracted the attention of two con- 
tinents. Besides his important work on the 
Columbia University buildings, he planned 
those of the University of Virginia, and was 
associated with Mr. Hunt in the work of de- 
signing the Chicago Exposition buildings. At 
present he is engaged in supervising the im- 
provements of the public buildings at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. McKim’s devotion to his art has been 
illustrated in many ways. He has founded 
two traveling fellowships in architecture at 
Columbia. He has also established and main- 
tains the school for architecture at Rome. 

Due to his interest in architecture and by 
reason of the distinguished position he holds in 
this profession, Mr. McKim has been the re- 
cipient of many honors. He was awarded the 
gold medal of the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
He is president of che American Institute of 
Architects, and is 2 member, likewise, of the 
Architectural League, the Society of Mural 
Painters and the National Academy of Design. 





CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 


Santos-Dumont, the young Bra- 
zilian experimenter in flying 
machines, may soon have a strong 
rival in Professor Samuel P. Langley, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who has been studying 
the problems of aérial transportation for some 
years, and whose big air-ship, embodying 
the result of such studies, was successfully 
tested recently. 

Much secrecy was attached to the experi- 
ments which were held. It is reported, how- 
ever, that Professor Langley’s general plan in 
his flying machine is to rely exclusively on the 
aéroplane for support. This acts on the same 
principle as that which gives buoyancy toa card 
thrown edgewise horizontally. Light flat ob- 
jects so impelled through the air can be kept 
afloat as long as rapidity of motion is assured. 
Seven years ago Professor Langley demon- 
strated, by means of a model, the correctness 
of this principle. The problem has been to 
construct a machine powerful enough to sup- 
port a man and with sufficient power to ensure 
propulsion. He has been assisted by Congress 
in his researches, and that body has voted 
$5,000 to aid him in carrying out his ideas. 


PROFESSOR 
LANGLEY 





Courtesy of The New York World 
PROFESSOR LANGLEY 
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Professor Langley is a distinguished Ameri- 
can scientist. He is an astronomer, physicist, 
and mechanician. For some time he was at 
the head of the Alleghany Observatory, but at 
present he is the chief of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington. He is well thought of 
among foreign scientists and has received 
honors from European scientific societies. 

Santos-Dumont has showed what can be 
done with such experiments. It is to be 
hoped that the model designed by Professor 
Langley will be as successful as those used at 
Paris. At any rate, the endeavor is worth the 
while. The interest shown by Congress and 
by others indicates clearly that progressive 
minds eagerly anticipate the day when the air, 
like so many other forces of nature, will be 
completely subjugated to the genius of man. 

Generai José Manuel Hernandez, 

“EL MOCHO” = better known as ‘‘ El Mocho,”’ the 

Revolutionary leader in so many 
Venezuelan struggles, is at present in this 
country as Envoy Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary from his country to the United 
States. His mission is one of peace, and he 
desires to cement the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the two nations. In this laudable pur- 
suit he has the support of both governments, 
and that of public opinion likewise. 

The career of General Hernandez has been 
strenuous in the extreme. He has figured 
prominently in many revolutions, and his life 
has been one succession of warfare, accompanied 
often by imprisonment and suffering. His 
revolutionary career began when he was only 
sixteen years of age. His first struggle against 
authority resulted in his being exiled to Cuba, 
where he remained two years. Returning to 
Venezuela he entered business and political 
life. He later took a prominent part in the 
revolution against Guzman Blanco, and he was 
the leader of the revolutionary forces in 
Bolivar against Andruezia Palacio in 1892. 
Not agreeing with the policy of Crespo, he left 
his country and came to the United States. In 
this country he made many friends and secured 
protection as if he had been one of its own 
citizens. He likewise spent some time travel- 
ing in Europe and returned to Venezuela in 
1897. There he once more came into prom- 
inence and was the leader in two unsuccessful 
revolutions against Andreda and Castro. In 
both he was captured and imprisoned. He 
was released from his last imprisonment by 
President Castro upon the recent trouble be- 
tween his country and Germany and England. 
His release was the occasion of a popular 
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ovation on the part of the people who admired 
his great courage and his tenacity in holding 
to those principles which he considered right. 
Since his release he has offered his services to 
his country and has become reconciled with 
President Castro. He is convinced now that 
peace alone can bring happiness to Venezuela, 
and he has forgotten all his old imprisonments 
and hardships in order to assist in bringing 
tranquillity and order to his people. He has 
still the enthusiasm of youth, despite his fifty 
years of age, and in his new position he can do 
much for his country Tall and courteous in 
bearing, with the mien of a soldier and one 
accustomed to command, General Hernandez 
has a striking personality. 

In this country General Hernandez ‘can 
serve his people well. He knows America and 
the Americans and realizes we are interested 
in South America and are desirous to bring 
about its prosperity. Venezuela could have 
sent no better envoy than the one who so 
worthily represents her here to-day. 
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Our Grape, Raisin and Wine Production 





By George C. 





Husmann* 








When America was discovered the wild vine 
was so prominent a feature of the vegetation 
that the name Vineland was more than once 
applied to the country. Considerable wine 
was produced from a native grape in Florida 
as early as 1564. The London Company 
planted vineyards in Virginia prior to 1620, and 
many succeeding attempts at grape growing 
were made by William Penn and by German 
and Swiss settlers. Of more recent attempts 
to cultivate the vine on the Atlantic coast, the 
first were confined to European varieties, and 
were not successful. The Mission Fathers in 
California were the first to grow successfully 
the European grape in the United States. They 
grew grapes at the missions for their own use 
only, the work being principally done by 
Indians. They had but one variety, which is 
still largely grown, and is known by the name 
of Mission. It is first heard of as introduced 
into Mexico in 1520. Chronologically, it was 
brought to the California missions, as follows: 
San Diego, 1796; San Gabriel, 1771; Los 
Angeles, 1781; and Santa Barbara, 1786. The 
Mission vine planted at Montecito, Cal., in 1795, 
was exhibited at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. It was eighteen inches in diam- 
eter, and in one season had produced over five 
tons of grapes. From the missions, the viti- 
cultural pioneers received their inspiration as 
well as their start of cuttings. 

Mr. John Adlum made the first really suc- 
cessful efforts at grape growing on the Atlantic 
coast. In 1820 he planted a vineyard near 
Georgetown, D. C., consisting mostly of native 
vines. His introduction of the Catawba 
variety into general cultivation was the begin- 
ning of a ‘‘new era in grape history.”’ Ina 
letter written by him to Nicholas Longworth in 
1825, he says that ‘‘in bringing this grape into 
public notice I have rendered my country a 
greater service than I would have done had I 
paid the National debt.’’ Since its first intro- 
duction, grape culture has gradually increased, 
and interest in it has become general through- 
out the land. Such rapid progress was made 
that in 1830 Mr. W. R. Prince, in his treatise 
on the vine, enumerates eighty-eight varieties 


*Reprinted from the Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture, 1902. 


of American vines. 
1,000. 

Mr. Ephraim Wales Bull is deserving of last- 
ing gratitude for raising from seed and giving 
to the world the Concord grape, destined to 
become the most widely known, most generally 
planted, and, for all purposes, the best Ameri- 
can grape yet introduced. Only a few miles 
from Concord, Mass., stands Bull’s cottage, in 
the dooryard of which still grows the first 
Concord vine, from which stock the unnum- 
bered millions of vines of this variety came. 

In the United States there are two distinct 
grape-producing sections, one east of the Rocky 
Mountains, where the American varieties are 
largely and profitably grown, the other in 
California, where the Vinifera varieties have 
found a congenial home. These sections differ 
not only in their products, soils, and climate, 
but also in their methods of pruning, culture, 
gathering, working and marketing of crops, so 
that only those familiar with both sections are 
able to make a just comparison. 

The decade closing the first half of the last 
century witnessed the birth of commercial 
grape culture in the United States, leading up 
to the making of choice wines from American 
grapes. The manufacture of sparkling wine 
and unfermented grape juice has been devel- 
oped in the Eastern States, while the Pacific 
coast has entered into direct competition with 
the choicest European wines, and has captured 
the raisin market of this country. The efforts 
of Longworth and others at Cincinnati in 
grape growing and wine making were followed 
by many in other States, especially in New 
York, Missouri, Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, and 
Michigan. In California where the Mission 
had so far been the only variety cultivated, 
introductions of the choicest European varie- 
ties soon followed. In 1850 the country pro- 
duced almost 250,000 gallons of wine. In 1860 
the product had reached over one-half million 
gallons, and all the States and Territories, 
except four, were growing grapes. The census 
of 1860 shows California, New York and Ohio 
as the three leading wine-producing States. 
From 1860 to 1875 rapid progress was made. 
In 1870 Missouri produced more than any other 


To-day there are at least 
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State, except California. With this exception, 
California, New York, and Ohio have taken the 
lead. In 1900 their combined output was 
22,404,085 gallons of wine out of a total of 
23,425,567 gallons for the whole country. 
From 1875 on, quite a decline occurred, espe- 
cially in Missouri, owing to black-rot and other 
diseases. 

To sum up, American wines and brandies 
have taken high honors at all important exposi- 
tions, including that at Paris in 1900, and they 
are rapidly finding their way into all the prin- 
cipal markets of the world. 


GRAPE CULTURE 


Soil, location and site will differ greatly with 
the object in view. Some varieties of grapes 
may be grown on almost any soil. Usually 
those lands are selected that can be prepared 
and planted with the least labor, that are the 
easiest to cultivate, and which produce the 
largest crops. Quality and quantity, however, 
in most cases do not go hand in hand. 

The soil should be well prepared. It should 
be cleared of large stones, stumps, and other 
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obstructions, and be not only thoroughly and 
deeply plowed, but subsoiled as well. If it be 
virgin soil it will be of benefit to raise a crop of 
grain on it the season previous to planting, as 
this gives a better opportunity to put it in good 
shape. Any wet spots should be carefully 
drained. After being plowed and subsoiled it 
should be thoroughly harrowed and the clods 
crushed with drag or roller. 

As to varieties of grapes to plant, each lo- 
cality must in a measure determine this for 
itself, grape growing being, perhaps, more 
dependent on selection of varieties with refer- 
ence to soil, climate, location, and other condi- 
tions than any other fruit industry. The 
writer has seen such radically different results 
with the same varieties, planted in vineyards 
only a short distance apart, that it would 
hardly seem possible they were the fruit from 
the same variety. 


PICKING, MARKETING AND STORING GRAPES. 


In picking, the grapes are placed either in 
boxes ortrays. Those selling in baskets accept 
the price of the day as satisfactory, or send to 
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quality, each packer receives his 
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commission houses to sell on commission ; others 
who are fortunate enough to have built up a 
reputation sell on direct orders at fixed prices. 
Those disposing of the product in bulk sell the 
entire crop at a stipulated price per ton, 
delivered at the wineries or aboard cars, and 
receive their settlement after the last of the 
grapes have been delivered. Quite a few sell 
their crops on the vines at so much an acre, ora 
stipulated sum for the entire crop, the buyer 
in such instances doing all the work, picking, 
hauling, etc., and assuming all risks. 

The methods of picking and packing prac- 
tised in the leading table-grape districts of the 
country are as follows: Grapes are 
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number, which goes onevery basket 
furnished by him. The baskets are 
loaded into the cars and sent 
directly to the principal markets. 

The cost of an acre of vineyard 
varies considerably, owing mainly 
to differences in the character and 
price of the land. A fair average 
estimate would be about $200 an 
acre. The average annual returns 
are from $125 to $500 an acre, 
while the annual cost of mainte- 
nance, including interest on capital 
invested, is from $40 to $75. The 
yield in tons, the number of gallons 
of wine per ton, and the quality of 
the grapes and wine vary greatly 
with the methods pursued, the soil, 
climate, locality, season and vari- 
eties. In some seasons the quality 
is superior, while in others the quantity is 
heavy. Usually the heavier the crop the 
poorer the quality, and vice versa. 





THE RAISIN INDUSTRY. 


Almost all the raisins of the United States 
are produced in California. In fact, so few are 
grown outside of the State that it can be called 
a California industry. Few branches of horti- 
cultural industry in this country have so com- 
pletely captured the home market. as this one. 

The raisin-producing section comprises ten 
counties—Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, Mer- 
ced, Orange, San Bernardino, San Diego, 





picked in trays, all the stems being 
placed upward; the grapes are then 
allowed to wilt at least forty-eight 
hours, but are often sorted away in 
the trays in cool, dry rooms, fre- 
quently as long as two months, and 
‘nm extreme cases even longer. 
7rom these trays the grapes are 
carefully picked over, all decayed 
and inferior berries being removed; 
they are then packed in 4-pound 
baskets for shipment. In some 
of the less up-to-date sections, 
larger-sized baskets are still used. 
Some of the buyers have their 
own packing houses, but as a gen- 
eral rule each grower does his own 
packing, the baskets and labels 
being furnished by the buyer. In 
order to insure honesty and good 
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Tulare, and Yolo. The profits from an acre 
differ materially, varying from $50 to $500, a 
fair average being from $125 to$150. It takes 
from 3 to 4 pounds of grapes to make 1 pound 
of raisins. The product of about 65,000 acres 
is at present converted into raisins, it being 
desired to cure only enough to meet the de- 
mand. The demand for the last five years has 
been about 80 million pounds, or only 1 pound 
per capita for the United States. 

In the raisin-producing section of California 
the country is so level naturally that not much 
leveling is necessary. The soil varies con- 
siderably, the deep gray alluvial bottom land 
being considered the best for Muscatel grapes. 
The pruning, planting, and cultivating of a 
raisin vineyard is much the same as in other 
California vineyards. 

Crops can be grown without irrigation, but 
it is practised because it increases 
the size of the fruit, and therefore 
increases the yield. Two irrigations 
are necessary, one early in the 
summer and another when the 
berries begin to ripen. Before 
irrigation was so extensively prac- 
tised, water was usually found at 
a depth of about eighteen feet; 
now much trouble is experienced 
in some localities on account of the 
lands becoming water-logged. 

Grapes are ripe by the middle of 
August, the season often lasting 
into November. The average time 
of drying and curing a tray of 
raisins is about three weeks, all 
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days, and the later ones often take 
four weeks and even more. The 
method of drying is very simple. 
The bunches are cut from the vines 
and placed on shallow trays 2 feet 
wide, 3 feet long, and 1 inch high, 
on which the grapes are allowed to 
sun-dry, being turned from time 
to time by simply placing an empty 
tray top side down on the full one, 
then turning both over, and taking 
off the top tray. After the raisins 
are dried they are stored away in 
the sweat boxes until they are 
packed and prepared for shipment. 
Some of the larger growers, in 
order not to run so much risk in 
drying on account of rain, and also 
to enable them to handle the crop 

fast enough, have curing houses, where the 

curing is finished after having been partially 
done outside. The seeding, grading, packing 
and shipping have become separate branches. 

In the season of 1898 and 1899 sixty plants 

were engaged in this part of the work, the 


-most of them located in the Fresno district. 


These establishments furnished employment for 
5,000 employees, and the aggregate wages paid 
out to them each month was nearly $250,000. 
The exports of California raisins first became 
of sufficient importance to be separately stated 
in the official reports of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. 
Raisins have since been sent in small—it may 
be said experimental—quantities to all parts of 
the world, and the trade has grown until in 
1898 the exports amounted to 3,100,639 
pounds and in 1902 to 2,323,274 pounds. 





depending on the weather. The 
earliest picked grapes dry in ten 
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WINE, BRANDY AND CHAMPAGNE MANUFACTURE. 


The manufacture of each of these products 
from grapes constitutes an important industry 
in itself, and cannot be described in this paper. 
According to the United States census for 1900, 
of the 169,055 gallons of sparkling wines man- 
ufactured, California reported 8,880; Ohio, 
15,600; Missouri, 2,940; and New York, 113,- 
435 gallons. This shows that New York pro- 
duced more than twice as much as all the other 
States together. 

The yearly production of wine from 1887 to 
1891 in California was from 15 million to 20 
million gallons, and the price fell below 10 cents 
a gallon, notwithstanding the fact that the 
demand had increased a million gallons annu- 
ally; notwithstanding also that half a million 
gallons of brandy had been made in 1886, with 
the same amount in 1887, and, in the three 
years next succeeding, a million gallons annu- 
ally; that in the southern part of the State 
20,000 acres had been destroyed by the Ana- 
heim disease; that in Napa and Sonoma 
counties the bulk of the vineyards were 
wholly or partially destroyed by the Phylloxera 
and that about 600 carloads of dried grapes 
had been shipped in 1889 and 1891. The 


state of affairs then existing can hardly be 


imagined. Many growers became bankrupt; 
those who had sufficient means pulled up their 
vines and planted other fruits or raised hay and 
grain; a few, who believed in the. ultimate suc- 
cess of the industry, persevered, and replanted 
the vineyards which the Phylloxera had de- 
stroyed. In 1892 the heavy frost which pre- 
vailed over the leading wine districts cut the 
crop down to 15 million gallons, and prices 
went up. 
FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRIES. 

Looking back to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when just a start had been made, when 
growers were beginning to believe something 
might perhaps be done in the way of a com- 
mercial grape industry, and taking a glance at 
what such States as Virginia, Missouri, Ohio, 
New York and California have done—especially 
New York and California—there is good reason 
to believe that the industry in this country may 
yet reach a development proportionate to that 
of other agricultural interests. Achievements 
at expositions and on public occasions, how- 
ever, are really far in advance of what has been 
done in the way of production. This may 
easily be seen when the product of this coun- 
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try is compared with that of other countries. 
In 1901 France produced of wines 1,523,233,200 
galions; Italy, 1,013,760,000; Spain, 520,080,- 
ooo; Portugal, 155,760,000; Austria, 116,160,- 
coo; Roumania, 87,120,000; Chile, 85,120,000; 
Russia, 76,560,000; Bulgaria, 73,920,000; Ger- 
many, 60,720,000; Argentina, 55,440,000; Tur- 
key, 50,160,000; Greece, 32,300,000; Switzer- 
land, 31,680,000; United States, 29,500,000, 
and Servia, 23,760,000 gallons. However, the 
industry in the United States is as yet in its 
infancy. A beginning has just been made in a 
commercial and businesslike manner to improve 
methods and expand markets. 

So far the raisin industry of this country has 
only supplied the small home demand of 80 
million pounds, whereas the present population, 
were it to consume as much per capita as some 
other countries, say Great Britain, would now 
use 400 million pounds annually, not to say 
anything of extending markets and exporting 
to other countries. 

When it is considered that France in 1901 
produced 1,523,233,200 gallons of wine, while 
this country produced 29,500,000 gallons, and 
that the Golden State alone has a grape and 
wine produ~ing area almost equal to the whole 
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of France, some idea can be formed of the 
great possibilities of the industry. 

Two important lines of work need thorough 
experimental investigation in the near future. 
One of these is the determination of the relative 
adaptability of resistant stocks to the various 
types of soil found in the commercial grape 
regions of the Pacific coast and of the con- 
geniality of the leading commercial varieties 
of the Vinifera type to such stocks. The other 
is the development of varieties suitable for 
those districts east of the Rocky Mountains in 
which the native grapes that have. developed 
in New England, New York, and other northern 
districts are not adapted to the climatic con- 
ditions. The field which is in special need of 
such varieties includes the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States. With the wealth of native grapes 
in this region and the improvement of the grape 
already accomplished through hybridizing, it 
appears almost certain that varieties of choice 
quality, resistant to the fungous diseases that 
prey upon the Vinifera and Labrusca types in 
the South, may yet be developed, and in the not 
distant future make grape culture as remuner- 
ative and certain in its results in this region as 
it already is in other portions of the country. 
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Manchuria, or the Tung-san-shenz (three Eastern 
Provinces), as the Chinese call it, is comprised of 
small Tartar or Manchu principalities, lying to the 
northeast of China proper. ‘This vast region has of 
recent years been of much prominence, due to the 
apparent desire of Russia to absorb it and other 
powers, notably Japan’s endeavors, to prevent such 
a measure. It is an extremely fertile region and 
rich in mining and agricultural products. But 
its economic condition is far overshadowed by its 
political one, of which we shall speak later. An 
interesting though brief account of Manchuria is 
here given, from Mr. J. Miller Graham’s interest- 
ing book, East of the Barrier.* 

The name Manchuria is unknown to the 
Chinese. They describe the country vaguely 
as the ‘‘three Eastern provinces,’ or, when 
referring more particularly to the southern 
province, they speak simply of ‘East of the 
Barrier’’—a name derived from the Great Wall 
which stretches for twelve hundred and fifty 
miles, from the seaboard on the east to the 
plains of Mongolia on the west, and divides 
the country from the eighteen provinces, or 
what is known as China proper. Manchuria is, 


*East of the Barrier. Side-Lights on the Manchuria Mission. 
J. Miller Graham. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. 


however, an integral part of the Chinese 
Empire. The inhabitants speak the same lan- 
guage, have the same laws, as the people all 
over the Empire. As the cradle of the Manchu 
dynasty, there are naturally more of that race 
in Manchuria (especially in the north) than 
elsewhere, but not so many as is popularly 
supposed. A recent authority says ‘‘of the 
17,000,000 inhabitants of the three provinces 
of Manchuria probably not more than ten per 
cent. are Manchus.”’ The bulk of the popu- 
lation is made up partly of the ‘‘ descendants 
of Chinese who had already settled in southern 
Manchuria during the Ming dynasty,” but 
more especially of immigrants that pass yearly 
into the country in a constant stream from 
the overflow population of the more crowded 
south. 

Each of the three provinces is administered 
by a Governor-General or Viceroy, who must 
be a Manchu, assisted by a large staff of officials 
of varying rank, both Manchu and Chinese. The 
names of the three provinces are: (1) Feng 
Tien or Hsing-Ching in the south; (2) Kirin in 
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the center; and (3) Heilung-chiang in the 
north. The country covers a geographical 
area of some 300,000 square miles. The most 
northerly province is much the largest, but 
the most sparsely populated; while the south- 
ern province is not only the most populous, but 
the best cultivated. 

The climate is good. During the months of 
July and August the heat is intense—from go° 
to 1oo° in the shade—and is particularly 
trying, owing to the heavy rains which fall at 
this season of the year. The winter is long and 
severe—the barometer falling sometimes to 34° 
below zero. But as the atmosphere is dry, and 
the sun warm, the winter cold is not so dis- 
agreeable as the lowness of the temperature 
would seem to indicate. The transition from 
heat to cold, and vice versa, is very rapid. 
Spring and autumn do not extend beyond a 
month, or six weeks at the most. 

Prior to the Russian occupation of Port 
Arthur and Ta-lien-wan (Dalny) in 1898, 
Newchwang (Yingkow) was the only gateway 
to these northern provinces. Newchwang was 
made a treaty-port in 1860. It has a native 
population of about 60,000, and a large foreign 
settlement, chiefly British, though the Rus- 
sians have now a growing colony three miles 
higher up the river. Steamships of all nation- 


alities and a perfect forest of Chinese junks are 
constantly to be seen in the river Liao, at the 
mouth of which Newchwang stands. The bulk 
of the trade is in the hands of the British, 
Japanese and Americans. The trade with 
Japan alone has trebled itself since the war 
with China in 1895. The total imports for 
1899 were valued at £5,633,435 sterling. 

Proceeding in the northeasterly direction 
from Newchwang, the first city of any impor- 
tance that we touch is Haicheng (the city by 
the sea.) The population of Haicheng is 
estimated at 20,000. It is a_ third-grade 
(Hsien) city. It was captured by the Japanese 
in December, 1894 and was handed back to 
the Chinese upon their evacuation of Liaotung 
in December, 1895. The impression left upon 
the Chinese mind by the Japanese was so 
favorable that it is the least anti-foreign city 
in Manchuria to-day. 

Twenty miles north of Haicheng we skirt 
one of the most picturesque spots in Man- 
churia—the ‘‘ Thousand Peaks’’ (Chien Shan), 
so called from the innumerable jagged spurs on 
the mountain range that cut the sky-line. 

Continuing our journey northward for 
another forty miles, the next place of impor- 
tance is Liaoyang—the ancient capital of 
Korea. It is a second-grade (Chow) city, and 
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CHIEN-SHAN (THOUSAND PEAKS) WITH 
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much larger than Haicheng. While still some 
distance from the city, the attention of the 
traveler is arrested by a lofty white tower, one 
of the finest specimens of a number of such 
towers throughout Manchuria. They are prob- 
ably Lama structures of the sixteenth century. 

The population of Liaoyang is about 150,000. 
The high wall with which it is enclosed is in 
excellent preservation, and the numerous 
orchards and market gardens within the en- 
closure testify to unlimited scope for expan- 
sion. It is probably the best preserved city in 
Manchuria to-day. It was practically saved 
from destruction by the timely intervention of 
Dr. Westwater, who was with the Russian 
army during the campaign of 1900. 

Some twenty miles northeast of Liaowang, 
at Yentai, among the low hills that run parallel 
with the main road, the Russians are now 
carrying on extensive mining operations. Coal 
is found in great abundance. From this point 
the hills gradually recede eastward, and the 
country is flat and uninteresting, unless one 


finds interest in the broad and fertile acres that 
everywhere make up the landscape. 

Moukden, the capital of the province, is 
forty miles from Liaoyang. As we approach 
it we cross the Hun River, the largest tributary 
of the Liao. In summer the junks are able to 
come up within a few miles of the city. Mouk- 
den has a population of some 300,000. High 
stone walls enclose the city proper, within 
which are to be found the various Government 
offices and the principal business houses. The 
residential parts of the city are in the extensive 
suburbs that have grown up on all sides. 
During the Boxer outbreak Moukden suffered 
severely. The best shops were pillaged and 
some of the finest streets were burned to ashes. 

To the north of Moukden the country is 
more hilly. Passing through Yilu, a busy 
little market town, the next place of any im- 
portance is Tiehling (‘‘the city of the Iron 
Hill’’) situated at the junction of the Liao and 
Tsai Rivers. It is one of the most flourishing 
towns in the province, and has a great com- 
mercial future before it. It focuses the trade 
of the country to the east, and has every 
facility for transport, both by road and by 
river. The name would seem to indicate that 
iron is to be found in the vicinity. 

A run of twenty-five miles over undulating 
territory brings us to Kaiyuan, an important 
market town of some 25,000 inhabitants, situ- 
ated on the banks of the Ching River and at 
the mouth of the valley of the same name. 
It is the business center of an immense agri- 
cultural region lying chiefly to the east. 

Important, however, as these towns and 
cities are, Manchuria is, after all, a country of 
villages. The people are a race of farmers, 
and no matter in what direction you turn, 
you pass a village at every two or three miles 
interval. ; 

The three so-called religions of China all 
flourish on Manchurian soil. These are: (1) 
Confucianism: the cult more particularly of 
the literary and governing classes. (2) Taoism: 
which represents the reaction in Chinese re- 
ligious thought against the hard materialism 
of Confucius. Its founder was Lao Tzu, a con- 
temporary of Confucius. His mystical phi- 
losophy has not deeply influenced the nation, 
though it has given the Christian Church some 
of its choicest and most spiritual converts. 
(3) Buddhism: the religion of the bulk of the 
peasantry. It is not uncommon, however, to 
find people whose religious experience is col- 
ored by all three. Confucianism has no priest- 
hood, so that priests are either Buddhist or 
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Taoist, easily distinguishable from the laity by 
their low-necked dress, or shaven head. The 
religious indifference of the people is frequently 
illustrated by their readiness to call in either 
to say prayers or conduct funeral ceremonies. 


The political aspect of Manchuria has been 
recently brought into prominence by the question of 
treaty ports, and Russia’s assent to China’s agree- 
ment to admit the trade of the world to Manchurian 
ports. In the eyes of the powers most interested 
on account of political motives—Russia, Japanand 
England, and to a great extent on the economic side 
the United States—Manchuria is a great bone of 
contention. Russia’s promise to evacuate Manchuria 
has not been carried out, and there is little reason to 
suppose that it willbe. The right to guard her railway 
lines means a virtual occupation of the country by 
Russia. To-day Russia controls the railroads, all 
the waterways, and is either entrenched in Man- 
churian cities or in concessions of her own. Port 
Arthur, Dalny and Vladivostock, three armed ports, 
afford an anchorage for her men-of-war, and the 
country is really under the thumb of its most 
powerful neighbor. Of the two powers most qual- 
ified to assume the preponderancy in Manchuria, 
Russia and Japan, the former, by reason of her 
greater power, has triumphed. Russian occupation 
of the country has naturally been much criticised. 
The number of articles recently written against 
Russia and her policy in Manchuria would fill several 


The worst that possibly could 
be said has been said. It is only just, therefore, to 
give the other side of the question also. It must 
not be forgotten that Russian occupation has 
brought wealth to the people and established 
order, and that maltreatment of the natives has 
yractically ceased. To compel Russia to withdraw 
ons Manchuria after what she has done there 
would be unjust is the opinion of Henry Norman, 
author of All the Russias, and other writers 
qualified to speak upon the subject. As the 
Novoie Vremia puts it, every man versed in politics, 
who reasons aright, should comprehend that Russia 
‘‘has not put down the Boxers and Chinese troops, 
and spent millions of rubles to construct the Man- 
churian railroad, in order that she might become 
an object of intrigue for foreign powers. Any other 
power who had done half what we have accom- 
plished for the pacification and economic develop- 
ment of Manchuria would regard this province as its 
inalienable property, and would permit no outside 
interference.”’ 

If Russia shows no desire to keep the trade of 
the world out of Manchuria, and if she is faithful to 
her promises, then she has a pretext behind her 
which may well give her power and just claims over 
a country which isin her sphere of influence, and 
which, before long, must become an integral part of 
her empire. Whether she can be trusted to this 
extent is, of course, the great question. That she 
will be forced into it seems more likely. But that 


large volumes. 
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her conquest has been all but complete appears to 
be the general opinion. The history of Russia’s 
occupation of the country is well portrayed by M. 
Gaston Rouvier in a recent article entitled Russes 
et Frangats en Chine in Le Monde Moderne. He 
avoids any political preferences, and his words 
coming as they do from a foreign source have a 
neutral and hence impartial character. 

We are again disturbed by the hubbub 
which has broken out in the general press upon 
the news that Russia speaks no longer of evac- 
uating Manchuria. In all times the great 
powers have been surrounded by a circle of 
half-possessions, territories under their depen- 
dence more or less complete, and whose an- 
nexation was only retarded by motives of 
opportunity or of force. Mazarin made his 
king the Protector of the Rhenish League. 
The first Napoleon added to his empire the 
vassal states of Holland, Westphalia, Italy 
and Spain. In our own times, the European 
powers have become more extensive, due to 
their far-off possessions, their protectorates 
and their spheres of influence. 

Manchuria is virtually a half-possession of 
Russia. That this is acknowledged and that 
it is in an especial degree in a sphere of Russian 
influence has been always universally conceded 
—it may be by official diplomacy, it may be 
by manner less solemn, by the organs of public 
opinion. But the discord arose at the moment 
of the Boxer insurrection, when Russia was 
compelled to take, in an extraordinary manner, 
preservative measures. Upon the normal 
situation being re-established, it seemed neces- 
sary to the powers that Russia should sup- 
press its exceptional precautions and return 
to a statu quo ante. But the question arose if it 
were necessary to make this appear a temporary 
armed occupation due to the recent war, or to 
be fully prepared for a condition particularly 
favorable to Russia. Upon this question friends 
and enemies of Russia reply differently. 

As to the government of the Czar, it agreed 
on the 8th of April, 1902, to render to China in 
Manchuria, the free exercise of administration 
and sovereign rights, as they existed before the 
occupation of the country by Russian troops. 
The second article stipulated, except in the 
case of certain troubles caused by the conduct 
of other powers, in what manner the evacua- 
tion should be carried out. In six months the 
evacuation of the right bank of the Liao-ho 
was promised, and in the six months following 
the evacuation of the rest of southern 
Manchuria and of the province of Kirin, and 
finally the evacuation of the provinces of the 
north, : 
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Accordingly then all Manchuria, southern 
and central, should have been evacuated on 
the 8th of April last. On the 14th of that 
month, the place of commerce of Nion-tchon- 
ang upon the left bank of the Liao-ho was 
still occupied. Accordingly two powers be- 
came uneasy, the United States and England. 
The Department of State at Washington sent 
a memorandum to China upon the inconvenience 
which the United States would experience if a 
secession of territory were made to a foreign 
power. On the 11th of May Lord Cranborn 
announced to the House of Commons that 
England had made amicable communications 
to Russia, and said that the Russian govern- 
ment had responded that it would hold to 
its agreement to evacuate Manchuria, al- 
though the evacuation had been temporarily 
retarded. Moreover, it expressly declared that 
it had no intention to take any measures tend- 
ing to exclude foreign consuls, or to deprive 
foreign commerce from the use of the ports. 
But during all this time Russia was increasing her 
gripon Manchuria. Thus it was that the treaty 
of evacuation on the 8th of April, 1902, sur- 
prised many, who demanded if Russia, under 
Nicholas the second, forgot the word of Nich- 
olas the first—‘‘ Where once the Russian flag 
has been unfurled it can never be furled.”’ 
First, this treaty left intact the right of pro- 
tection of the Iron Way accorded to Russia in 
1896. But Manchuria is formed of immense 
masses of inhabitants, between which lie popu- 
lous valleys. The lines of the East China and 
of the South Manchurian railroads thread these 
valleys. It results therefore that many of the 
points which Russia ought to evacuate, by 
virtue of the treaty of 1902, she still holds, due 
to the clause in the 1896 treaty, which is still 
operative, authorizing herto guard the railroad 
lines. It is true that many cities are not upon 
the route. The Russians have foreseen this 
state of affairs, and a branch line to Kirin was 
commenced last December. 

This is why the evacuation resolves itself 
very often into a simple change of Russian 
barracks. They depart from their old en- 
campment in a Chinese city to a new one ina 
Russian concession. 

Thanks tothese footholds, Russian influence 
is installed and increased. It receives 
prestige too by reason of the school, 
church and museum. The same day that 
the grand evacuation of Moukden was an- 
nounced, we learned that at Kharbin the 
Company of the East Chinese railroad (Trans- 
Manchurian) was about to found a Russian 
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school for the study of the Chinese language, 
This school, constructed naturally in a Russian 
city, is free to the employes of the railroad, 
and the influence of Russia is increased through 
their administration. Their consuls, after the 
evacuation, continue to command. The 
commander of the Trans-Samourian district, 
in residence at Kharbin, plays since 1900 the 
role of a veritable governor of Manchuria. 
Finally, in order to remain in the cities far 
away from the railroads, the Russians have 
employed an excellent pretext which a second 
article of the treaty of evacuation has furnished 
them. I refer to the troubled condition of the 
country. The plague of Manchuria is an 
army of brigands, the khounkhouses who 
always remain in the country. The Cossacks 
employ their time fighting against them. Here 
is an exampie: Last October seven hundred 
khounkhouses attacked the village of Bodouné, 
burned houses and took the Chinese governor a 
prisoner. The Russians recaptured the city, 
and delivered the Chinese governor, who was 
placed by them in his old position of authority. 
A Russian garrison was left inthe city and will 
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remain there until the attacks of the brigands 
have definitely ceased. 

Remaining accordingly under these terms of 
the treaty of evacuation, the Russians, as one 
sees, are in a position to render their occupa- 
tion of Manchuria as solid as that of Egypt by 
the English. Such seems to be the policy of 
Russia. She wishes Manchuria. She will 
have it, because she already holds it, only it is 
necessary for her to use a certain caution in 
order not to excite the appetite of her neigh- 
bors of Wei-hai-Wei, the English; of her 
neighbors across the gulf of Petchili, the 
Japanese; and her neighbors across the Pacific, 
the Americans. I cannot leave this question 
of Russian penetration in Asia without 
declaring how the political action of the 
Trans-Siberian and the Trans-Manchurian 
railroads will become each year of more 
and more importance. These are the two 
roads which have given to Russia in China all 
her influence. These will permit her to realize 
in the Extreme Orient the dream which she 
has pursued for a long time toward the 
Afghans—an outlet to the open seas of Asia. 
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OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE................. NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


The foreign commerce of the United States 
in the fiscal year just ended was larger than in 
any preceding year inits history. The total 
imports and exports aggregated nearly $2,500,- 
000,000, the exact figures, according to the 
revised statistics from official returns in the 
Department of Commerce, being $2,445,610,- 
417, against $2,310,937,156 in the year 1900, un- 
tilnowregarded asthebanneryear. But the im- 
ports have now surpassed all previous records, 
and the exports are beyond those of any pre- 
ceding period save in the exceptional year 
Igol. 

"The imports for the first time crossed the 
$1,000,000,000 line, the total being $1,025,619,- 
127, and the exports for the second time cross- 
ing the $1,400,000,000 line, being $1,419,991,- 
290, or practically $1,420,000,000. The single 
year in which the value of exports exceeded 
those of 1903 is the fiscal year 1901, when 
the total was $1,487,764,991. The imports 
exceeded those of 1893 by about $159,000,000, 











and the exports exceeded those of 1903 by 
about $572,000,000. The imports, therefore, 
have increased 18.4 per cent. during the 
decade and exports have increased 67.5 per 
cent. in the same period. 

Comparing the figures of 1903 with those 
at decennial periods at earlier dates, it may be 
said that the imports of 1853 were $263,000,- 
000; those of 1863, $243,000,000; for 1873, 
$642,000,000; for 1883, $723,000,000; for 1893, 
$866,000,000, and for 1903, $1,025,000,000. 
The exports of 1853 were $203,000,000; those 
for 1863, $204,000,000; for 1873, $522,000,000; 
for 1883, $823,000,000; for 1893, $847,000,000, 
and those for 1903 were within a fraction of 
$1,420,000,000. 

The imports of 1903, therefore, are less than 
four times those of 1853, while the exports for 
1903 are practically seven times those of 1853. 
The table which follows shows the total 
imports and total exports and the grand total 
of imports and exports at decennial periods 
from 1853 to 1903, viz: 
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TOTAL IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS. 


$467,266,547 

447,300,262 
1,164,616,132 
1,547,020,316 


YEAR. IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
1853... $263,777,265 $203,489,282 
1863... 243,335,815 203,964,447 
1873... 642,136,210 522,479,922 
1883... 723,180,914 823,839,402 
1893... 866,400,922 847,665,194 1,714,066,116 
1903--+- 1,025,619,127 1,419,991,290 2,445,610,417 

The growth in importation, which is the 
most striking characteristic of the year’s 
commerce, is very largely in materials for use 
in manufacturing. Only eleven months’ fig- 
ures are yet available in such detailed form 
as to show the increase by great groups, but 
the figures of the eleven months ended with 
May show that articles in a crude condition 
for use in manufacturing increased $62,000,000, 
or about 20 per cent., as compared with the 
corresponding months of last year; articles 
partially manufactured for use in manufac- 
turing increased $4,000,coo, or about 5 per 
cent; articles manufactured and ready for 
consumption increased $18,000,000, or about 
13 per cent., and articles of voluntary use, 
luxuries, etc., increased $14,000,000, or about 
12 per cent., while articles of food and live 
animals increased $15,000,000, or about 8 per 
cent. 


OUR MANUFACTURES. .0. P. AUSTIN. .NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Until recently, we have had no definite in- 
formation regarding the distribution of our 


exported manufactures. We have known, 
in a general way, that large purchases of certain 
manufactured articles were going to certain 
European countries; but it is only as the 
results of recent and careful analyses that we 
have learned that half of the manufactures 
exported by this young and newly developed 
country go to that old and well developed 
section of the world, where manufacturing is 
the chief industry—Europe. But this is true. 
Of the $400,000,000 worth of manufactures 
exported last year, practically $200,000,000 
went to Europe; of the nearly three billion 
dollars’ worth exported in the last decade, 
more than a billion and a half dollars’ worth 
was sent to European countries. 

Even more astonishing, if possible, is the 
fact that one-fourth of the exports of manu- 
factures go to that great manufacturing 
country, the United Kingdom, and that fully 
one-half of the total goes to British territory. 
Of the $400,000,000 worth of manufactures 
exported last year, $100,000,000 worth went 
to the United Kingdom, and another $100,000,- 
coo worth to her colonial possessions. 

Considering the distribution by grand di- 
visions and the relation of manufactures to 
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our total exports to these divisions, it may be 
said, still speaking in round terms, that of the 
$400,000,000 worth of manufactures. ex- 
ported last year, $200,000,000, or one-half of 
the total, went to Europe; $100,000,000, or 
one-fourth of the total, to North America; 
$43,000,000, or about eleven per cent. of the 
total, to Asia; $27,000,000, or about seven per 
cent. of the total, to Oceania; $23,000,000, or 
about six per cent. of the total, to South 
America; and $11,000,000, or nearly three per 
cent., to Africa. Manufactures formed prac- 
tically twenty per cent. of the total exports 
to Europe, thirty-three per cent. of those to 
Africa, fifty-two per cent. of those to North 
America, sixty-two per cent. of those to South 
America, sixty-eight per cent. of those to Asia, 
and eighty per cent, of those to Oceania. To 
Europe the exports of manufactures from the 
United States have grown from $76,000,000 in 
1892 to practically $200,000,000 in 1902; and 
to North America, from $33,000,000 in 1892 to 
$100,000,000 in 1902; to Asia they have in- 
creased in the same time from $15,000,000 to 
$43,000,000; to Oceania, from $11,000,000 to 
$27,000,000; to South America, from $17,000,- 
000 to $23,000,000, and to Africa from $4,000,- 
000 to $11,000,000. 

The share which manufactures form of the 
total exports has steadily increased while our 
general exports have been so rapidly growing. 
The total exports have doubled since 1879, 
but those of manufactures have practically 
quadrupled meantime. Products of agricul- 
ture have, of course, always formed the largest 
share of our exports. In 1880 they formed 
eighty-five per cent. of the total exports, and 
manufactures formed but twelve per cent. of 
the total. In 1900, agricultural products 
formed but sixty-one per cent. of the total, 
while manufactures had so increased that 
they formed thirty-one per cent. of the total. 
The exportation of agricultural products has 
increased less than forty per cent. since 1880, 
while that of manufactures has increased three 
hundred per cent. in that time. The actual 
increase in the exportation of agricultural 
products from 1880 to 1go1, the year of the 
largest exports of agricultural products, was 
but $258,000,000; while the increase in the 
exports of manufactures in that same period 
was $308,000,000. Thus, in the past twenty 
years, manufactures have not only outrun 
agricultural products in the percentage of 
increase, but in the actual increase in the 
number of dollars’ worth exported. In 1880 
the agricultural exports were $686,000,000, and 
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those of manufactures, $102,000,000; in 1902 
those of agriculture were $851,000,000, and 
those of manufactures $403,000,000. Thus, 
comparing 1902 with 1880, the gain in agricul- 
tural exports was $165,000,000, and in exports 
of manufactures $301,000,000. 

There is one other opportunity to measure 
the growth of our progress in manufacturing, 
and that is to compare our increase in pro- 
duction with that of other great manufac- 
turing nations. The four great manufac- 
turing nations of the world are the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany and France. 
While the other nations do not take a census 
of manufacturing, as does the United States, 
there are certain methods by which their pro- 
duction may be closely estimated. The late 
Mr. Mulhall made careful estimates of the 
value of the manufactures of these four nations, 
and they show that the growth of the United 
States has been much more rapid than that 
of any of the others, and that the United States 
in the short period from 1860 to 1888 passed 
from the foot of the list to its head. He esti- 
mated that the value of the manufactures of 
these four countries stood in 1860 as follows: 
United States, $1,907,000,000; Germany, 
$1,995,000,000; France, $2,092,000,000, and 
the United Kingdom, $2,808,000,000. Thus 
the United States was then at the bottom of 
the list. In 1888 his figures stood: France, 
$2,360,000,000; Germany, $2,837,000,000; the 
United Kingdom, $3,990,000,000; and the 
United States, $7,022,000,000. Thus, the 
United States in the short period from 1860 to 
1888 passed from the bottom to the top of the 
list of the world’s greatest manufacturing 
countries. The period from 1888 to 1894 gave 
the United States, however, much greater pre- 
dominance, Mr. Mulhall’s figures for that year 
being: France, $2,900,000,000; Germany, 
$3,357,000,000; the United Kingdom, $4,263,- 
000,000; and the United States $9,498,000,000. 
Theactual increase inthe valueof manufactures 
produced in these four countries from 1860 to 
1894 was, according to these figures: France, 
$808,000,000, Germany, $1,362,000,000, United 
Kingdom, $1,455,000,000, United States, $7,- 
591,000,000. 

Now let us see what are the principal arti- 
cles which form this great and rapidly grow- 
ing mass of exports. Two questions which 
naturally present themselves to the mind are, 
first, whether they are of a class which the 
world will continue to require as a part of its 
daily life, and, second, whether they are com- 
posed of a class of material of which we have 
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plentiful supplies. To both of these questions 
the response is affirmative. The exports of 
last year were, presenting them in the order 
of magnitude: manufactures of iron and steel, 
about $100,000,000, or one-fourth of the grand 
total; mineral oil, $66,000,000; copper manu- 
factures, $41,000,000; cotton manufactures, 
$32,000,000; leather and its manufactures, 
$29,000,000; agricultural implements, $16,000,- 
000; chemicals, $12,000,000; wood manufac- 
tures, $11,000,000; cars and carriages, $10,- 
000,000, and paraffin, $8,000,000. These ten 
articles or groups of articles made up more 
than three-fourths of our total manufactures 
exported; and every one of them is of a class 
for which the world’s demands are permanent 
and constantly increasing. 


GROWTH OF OUR RAILROAD SYSTEM SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


It was to be expected that the present com- 
mercial prosperity would have a marked effect 
upon the railroad system of the United States, 
and the statistics for the last fiscal year of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show that 
in every respect there has been a decided and 
very satisfactory growth. The total single- 
track railway mileage is 202,472 miles, an 
increase for the year of 5,234 miles, which is 
greater than that for any ‘other year since 
1890. For the service of the 2,037 railway 
corporations included in this estimate, 41,228 
locomotives were required. The total num- 
ber of cars of all classes in use at the close of 
the year was 1,640,220, an increase of over 
89,000 over the previous year. Of this total 
number, 36,991 were passenger cars, 1,546,132 
freight cars, and 57,097 were devoted to the 
direct service of the railways. 

It is gratifying to learn that of the total 
number of freight cars as given above, 1,204,- 
929 were fitted with train brakes and 1,521,000 
with automatic couplers. The total number 
of employes at the close of last year was 
1,189,315, an increase of 118,146. There 
was paid out during the year in salaries and 
wages $676,028,592. The amount of railway 
capital outstanding was $12,134,182,964, and 
the amount of dividends declared during the 
year was $185,391,655. This is equivalent to 
a dividend of 5.55 per cent. on the amount of 
stock on which some dividend was declared. 
The number of passengers carried during the 
year was 649,878,505, an increase of 42,600,384, 
and the number of tons of freight carried was 
1,200,315,787. The gross earnings of the 
railways for the year were $1,726,380,267, 
and the income from operation, or net earn- 
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ings, was $610,131,520, an increase over the 
previous year of more than $52,000,000. The 
unpleasant feature of the statistics is reached 
when we consider the record of railway 
accidents for the year. The total number of 
casualties for the twelve months was 73,250; 
the number of persons killed having been 
8,588, and the number injured 64,662. Of 
these totals, nearly 3,o00 railroad employes 
were killed and over 50,000 were injured— 
truly a ghastly result; one that should bring 
a blush to the cheek of every patriotic Ameri- 
can. It certainly looks as though the charge 
often laid against us, that we are brutally 
indifferent to the sanctity of human life, is 
only too true. The number of passengers 
killed during the year was 345, while 6,683 
were injured. This is a great increase over 
the year preceding, when 283 were killed and 
4,988 passengers injured. Referring to the 
total figures of killed and injured, the num- 
ber of killed amounts to one-seventh of the 
total number of men in the United States 
Army, and the number of injured is greater 
than the number of men in the army by nearly 
5,000. As for the risks incurred by the train- 


men on American railroads, their work is 
certainly the most perilous of any in the world, 
not even excluding that of the soldier in time 


of warfare; for our railroads kill in a single 
twelvemonth one employe out of every 135, 
and they injure one out of every ten. 


AMERICAN FLOUR IN THE ORIENT....N. Y. EVENING TELEGRAM 


The popularity of American flour in China 
is attracting attentionon both sidesof the globe. 
The British Consul-General at Canton, in a 
report sent from China to London and published 
in that city, states that the demand for flour 
among emigrants returned from the United 
States is so great that the quantity of flour 
imported in 1902 exceeded that of 1901 by 
95,831,328 pounds, and was also about 78,- 
400,000 pounds in excess of the average for the 
last five years. 

These figures of increase in Chinese con- 
sumption of flour are justified by the figures 
of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, showing 
exportations of flour to China and adjacent 
ports. Indeed it is only when the shipments 
to the ports adjacent to China are considered 
that the rapidity of increase in exports of flour 
to that part of the world is realized. To China 
alone the exports of American flour have grown 
from 13,718 barrels in 1892 to 99,624 barrels 
in 1902. This increase of 85,906 barrels is 
small, however, compared with the increase in 


the shipments to Hongkong, from which point 
most of the flour there received is distributed 
to the various ports of China. The exports 
of American flour to Hongkong in 1892 were 
457,690 barrels, and in 1902, 1,298,893 barrels, 
an increase of 941,203 barrels. 

To Russian China the exports of American 
flour, which began in 1900, were 16,587 
barrels, and in 1902, 50,140 barrels. To 
British China the flour exports were 375 barrels. 
Grouping the three statements of exports 
of flour from the United States to China, the 
total for 1892 stands at 471,108 barrels, and 
for 1902, 1,549,032 barrels. This shows an 
increase of over 200 per cent. in the exportation 
of American flour to China and to ports con- 
tributing to the consumption of China, while 
the total exportation of flour in the same years 
was in 1892, 15,196,769 barrels, and in 1902, 
17,759,203 barrels, an increase of about 15 
per cent. 

From the standpoint of dollars it may be 
added that the value of American flour shipped 
to China grew from $67,441 in 1892 to $291,252 
in 1902; to Hongkong, from $2,140,071 in 1892 
to $4,164,693 in 1902, while the shipments to 
Russian China in 1902 were $149,669 and to 
British China, $1,125, making the total value 
of flour shipped from the United States to 
China and contiguous ports $2,207,512 in 1892, 
and $4,606,739 in 1902, while the total value 
of all flour exported from the United States in 
the same period fell from $75,362,283 in 1892 
to $65,661,974 in 1902. 

The above figures cover simply the years 
1892 and 1902, since the fiscal year 1903 is not 
yet sufficiently completed to enable a com- 
parison of its figures with those of completed 
years of an earlier date. The Bureau of 
Statistics’ figures for ten months, however, 
show a slight reduction in the quantity of flour 
shipped to China and Hongkong, but a marked 
increase in the quantity shipped Russian China, 
while the total value for the year 1903 will 
considerably exceed that of 1902. 


The exports of American flour to China, 
Hongkong and Russian China in the ten months 
ending with April, 1902, amounted to 1,486,- 
047 barrels, valued at $4,423,692, and in ten 
months of 1903, 1,437,472 barrels, valued at 
$4,676,491. This slight reduction in the total 
quantity shipped is apparently due to the fact 
that the shipments of 1902 were somewhat 
above the normal by reason of the very light 
importations of flour in 1901 during the war 
period in China. 
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Cartoons upon Current Events 
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SUNRISE: ‘‘AN ARGOSY OF MAGIC SAILS’’—LONDON PUNCH 
[STATE VISIT OF KING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA TO IRELAND] 





‘‘HERE WE GO ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH”’— AFTER FORTY YEARS: ‘‘GET OUT AND GO HOME’’— 
PHILADELPHIA EVENING TELEGRAM N. Y. WORLD 





CARTOONS UPON CURRENT EVENTS 
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RUSSIA (OFFICIALLY): “‘MAKES A GOOD PIPE LIGHTER.” 
RUSSIA (UNOFFICIALLY): ‘‘ THIS MAKES ME NERVOUS.”—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


HURRY AND OPEN THAT DOOR, JOHN=-ATLANTA TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT—MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
CONSTITUTION ; 
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UNCLE SAM: ‘‘IT’S WONDERFUL HOW BUSINESS 
CALLED!—OHIO STATE JOURNAL 


KEEPS UP!’’—BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 
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Sleeping Places And Their History 
By Willard Moyer 














The following excerpts are taken from Mr. Moyer’s 
delightful and excellent book, The Witchery of 
Sleep.* This little volume is full of charm and merit 
and will appeal to every reader. The compilation 
and writing has been exceptionally well done and 
the illustrations are excellent and thorough. 

From the days of Menes, 7,000 years ago, 
it’s a far cry indeed to the present day, the 
time covered by the history of the bed and its 
evolutions. The subject may be divided into 
three great periods—Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern; and these again are subdivided into 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Gothic (both early and 
late), and Renaissance 
—a résumé that brings 
us well within the 
eighteenth century. 

The earliest mention 
of beds is probably to 
be found in the Book 
of Esther. The houses 
therein described had 
floors of concrete, tiles 
or various colored 
marble. They were 
extremely clean. The 
shoes or sandals used 
without were taken 
off and the feet washed 
before entering the 
house. The floors were 
also partially covered 
with skins, rugs, and 
small movable carpets. 
The beds consisted of 
coarse stuffed pillows, 
or cushions, thrown or 
piled in a corner of the room, or else placed 
around two or three sides of a room, used 
for seats by day and beds by night. Later on 
a place was built at one end of the room, more 
elevated than a seat, on which a stuffed 
cushion was placed, and this was the usual 
mode of sleeping. In course of time these 
elevations were made movable by the Egyptians. 
They were exquisitely fashioned from wood, 
ivory, bronze, copper, gold, and silver. Thus 
the origin of the early Egyptian bedsteads, 


*The Witchery of Sleep. Willard Moyer. N. Y. Ostermoor 


& Co. Copyright, 1902, by J. W. W. Moyer. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “GREAT BED OF WARE” 


which during the Roman Empire became 
articles of such extraordinary beauty, costly 
and magnificent, often carved and inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and semi-precious stones. All 
beds at this time, strange to say, of which 
any record is found, appear to have been 
narrow and of single width only—really half 
couch and half bed. 

Food and sleep with the Romans were 
closely allied. Their curious dining bed, the 
triclinium, or three in one, consisted of three 
richly cushioned and highly ornamented 

couches placed around 

three sides of a table, 

the other side being left 

open, permitting the 

slaves easy access to 

the table for the serv- 

ing of viands. After 

the consequent con- 

fusion and the utter 

destruction resulting 

from the fall of the 

second Roman Empire, 

everything was chaotic, 

living again became 

most primitive, and 

furnishings were of the 

simplest description, 

comprising but the 

barest of necessities. 

A bench, a chest, and 

a few skins were all the 

household goods of 

a = the masses. The chest 

held the stores of 
coarse linen, and was 
used as a table—as occasion demanded—and 
as a couch or bed with the addition of skins. 
During the Middle Ages, as general civilization 
became slowly re-established and human life 
and property more secure, household comforts 
became more common. Gradually the couch 
chest grew into the “bedstock,” at first only 
a movable sleeping structure crude in style. 
Ornamentation gradually followed, until finally 
the bedstead was built into the room, similar 
to the modern steamship berth. Then a whole 
section of the room was set apart and built in 
for sleeping purposes—really a room within a 
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A POMPEIAN BED 


room—and here the first known double bed 
appeared; simple curtains were added as a 
screen, and early in the twelfth century the 
high-post canopy-top bedstead, separate, 
movable, hung with handsome embroidered 
curtains, a thing of beauty, imposing and 
important, first came into use. 

Beds became greatly cherished by the 


nobility on account of their artistic value and 
beauty. The social position or aspirations of 
a particular family often became centered upon 


and recognized in accordance with the stateli- 
ness of their bedstead, which dominated all the 
other household furniture in character, cost, 
and importance. Many old inventories and 
wills in existence show that particular 


They were really three in one, as the 
were all but component parts of one 
complete whole, called ‘‘ Trinity,” First, 
the bed of state, used by the lord, his 
lady, and immediate family; second, 
a lower affair upon which their attend- 
ants slept; third, still a lower bed, 
drawing from underneath the second, 
just like our more recent trundle bed, 
used exclusively for the servants. It 
seems odd to picture such a bed in these 
days, and yet there are a few examples 
still in existence, both in France and 
in England. 

The earliest period of modern art 
was undoubtedly laid in Italy, later 
France, and then England more slowly 
followed. The beautiful Italian Ren- 

aissance was introduced into France by Francis 
I welcoming Italian artists to his courts 
during the first half of the sixteenth century, 
when Leonardo da Vinci and Benvenuto 
Cellini introduced the magnificent examples 
of beds, with their exquisitely artistic carvings, 
that still remain the standard of classic art 
in England and other countries of Europe. 
Classic art in England accompanied the 
classic literature of the period, but being far 
distant from the true fountain head of art, it 
was long before the native Gothic style gave 
place,to the classic Renaissance. In fact, it 
Was over a century after the foundation of 
St. Peter’s at Rome that Henry VIII brought 








value and consequence were attached 
to even the most primitive contrivances, 
and in most of these cases on record 
the bedstead is especially bestowed in 
entail. 

At this early period, of course, the 
greatest luxury was only possible to 
the people of the highest rank. Each 
home of any pretension of the lower 
classes contained an enormous bedstead 
upon which the man, his wife, his 
children, his guests, and even thestranger 
who asked for hospitality, could easily 
sleep. This habit of sharing a bed with 
the guests was by no means confined to 
the lower classes. Royalty sanctioned 
the custom, and the guest welcomed at 
castle or chateau could receive no 
greater honor than to occupy the same 
bed with the lord and his lady. 











In feudal times nearly every manor 
house ‘and castle had three kinds of beds. 


AN EGYPTIAN 


“‘OUT-DOOR”” SLEEPING PLACE SUCH AS 
WAS USED BY CLEOPATRA 
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MEDIEVAL BED OF THE 12TH CENTURY 


over two foreign artists, notably John of Padua 
and Havenius of Cleves, to introduce what was 
then called the ‘‘new style’’ more fully in 
England. 
the sixteenth century, all bedsteads supported 
the mattress by cords or straps attached to the 
framework; before that the bed had a solid 
bottom. During the last half of the fifteenth, 
and early in the sixteenth century, slats were 
first used, and the high-post canopy-top bed- 
stead began to be made so high that it was 
provided with a pair of steps to enable the 
occupants to get in or out. They were so 
made, with many variations, until the early 
part of the eighteenth century, when these, 
together with the severe yet graceful lines 
of the Empire, merging into those of Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton, set the stamp upon the 
early Colonial ‘‘four-posters’’ of America. 

In England at this time, as well asin America, 
the “‘high post” bedstead was extensively used, 
although the ‘‘low post”’ bed, without canopy 
top, was quite in evidence. The ‘‘field beds”’ 
were also popular, being lighter and cheaper 
than the regular four-posters, with heavy 
carved cornice and solid wood testers or roof. 
Light carved iron bars or rods, joining the top 
of the posts of the field beds, formed a dome or 
canopy framework for drapery, making an 
effect like tents on a battle-field, whence the 
name no doubt was taken. Heppelwaite, that 
great authority on draperies, laid down a most 
severe law as to how beds must be draped or 
curtained. The tops of all beds varied greatly 
in shape, and were designated as ‘‘dome tops,” 
“wagon tops,” ‘Venetian,’ “curved,” etc. 

The Queen of Egypt’s bedchamber con- 
tained all that art or luxury could suggest. 


After the fourteenth, and prior to’ 
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There were pictures in it ‘‘so real that 
one could almost catch the fragrance of the 
flowers,’’ and ‘“‘birds might have pecked at 
the fruits painted upon the walls.”’ It was 
beautiful in the extreme. The floors and 
walls were of many-colored marbles, gold, 
ivory, and bronze, ornamented with gems. 
The bed, built of ivory and gold, was of 
immense size, covered with the finest silken 
draperies quaintly embroidered and laced 
with gold cord. On the footboard of the 
bed stood a gold Cupid, or god of love, 
thirty-six inches high, aiming a golden arrow 
from his bow at Cleopatra as she slept 
therein. The air was heavy and sweet 
with languorous perfumes, notwithstanding 
through the open windows came the salt 
scent of the distant Mediterranean. Every- 
where in the great room were incomparable 
carpets and couches piled high with wonderful 
silken draperies. Just outside, piazza-like—in 





the true sense of the word—a sort of out-door 
bed-room was arranged, fully as luxurious in 
style, wherein another bed of bronze, marble, 
and gold was built and overhung with canopies. 
Here the ‘‘Serpent-of old Nile’’ slept during hot 
nights, attended by many slaves, under covers 




















GRAND CARVED BED AND EMBROIDERED CANOPY 
BUILT FOR FRANCIS I., ABOUT 1530 
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STATE BED OF GEORGE IV. DESIGNED BY 


HEPPLEWAITE 


of the ‘‘filmy gleaming silk of Cos,’’ sheltered | 


by a netted tent of closely woven linen gauze. 
There is hatdly one thing in a modern well- 
appointed bedroom that was not to be found 
in the apartments of Cleopatra, Queen of 
Egypt, over two thousand years ago. 

The bedrooms, as well as the buildings of 
the wealthy Grecians, have never been equaled 
for magnificence and durability, exhibiting in 
their construction the admirable proportions 
and beauty of the three Grecian orders of 
architecture—Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. 
Those bedrooms have always been considered 
among the wonders of human art, they were 
so long, so wide, so high and so roomy. 
_Though for many centuries in ruins, they are 
to-day recognized standards and copied as the 
best by all nations. 

An English gentleman’s house in the Middle 
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Agescontaining morethan one or two beds was a 
rarity. The stone walls were usually bare, 
without wainscot or even plaster, excepting in 
the houses of the higher nobility, where they 
were furnished with hangings. Libraries and 
pictures were conspicuous by their absence. 
Silver plate was very rare. There is mfore 
silver plate in the New York homes of to-day 
than there was in all England during the years 
prior to 1600. 

The Earl of Cumberland’s Skipton Castle, 

an immense building with forty rooms, built in 
1572, had but eight beds, and not one of the 
bedchambers contained chairs, glasses, or car- 
pets. 
Queen Elizabeth's bed was built of rosewood 
and was of great size, fully as large in itself as 
the modern hall bedrooms. It was extremely 
high, with steps to climb up therein. The 
queen slept on feathers, and used very high 
feather pillows, sleeping in almost a sitting 
posture. The bed stood in the center of the 
room on a dais orraised platiorm—the head to 
the wall—and was hung with beautifully em- 
broidered curtains emblazoned with heraldic 
designs and arms. 

Shakespeare, in the Twelfth Night, refers to 
the celebrated ‘“‘Bed of Ware:’’ ‘‘As many 
lies as shall lie in thy sheet of paper, altho’ 
the sheet were big enough for the Bed of 
Ware.” 

This celebrated bed, according to a well- 
known historical manuscript, was originally 
eighteen feet six inches wide, twelve feet long, 
and had a pull-out or truckle again as large, 
and accommodated sixty-eight people, the _ 
under bed holding half that number. It was 
made by Jonas Fosbrooke, a carpenter, who, 
after spending thirty years in its construction, 
presented it upon completion to Edward IV 
in 1463. For this he received a. pension of 
forty marks a year. Shortly after the death 
of the king—owing to the plague—the bed was 
considerably altered and had a somewhat 
checkered career. It was taken for debt in 
1765, from the ‘‘Crown Inn ’’to the ‘‘ Bull,’ for 
years the chief inn of Ware. In 1840 it was 
moved to Saracen’s Head, when it was again 
altered, being shortened by three feet. In 
1869 it was sold for a hundred guineas to the 
proprietor of the Rye House, Roxbury, where 
it was exhibited at a charge of two pence a head. 
It was described as a very elaborately carved 
affair of Tudor style, and built of solid oak. 

The ‘‘second best bed” that Shakespeare left 
in his famous will to his wife would make 
about four of our beds in size. Shakespeare 
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THE ORIGINAL ‘‘VIRGINIA’’ BEDSTEAD OF 
MARY WASHINGTON 


died wealthy, and his ‘‘second best”’ in the 
way of beds, an article at that time so precious 
a possession, would indeed be a treasure 
to-day. 

The heads of most bedsteads were fre- 
quently carved. Sometimes grotesque figures 
were employed on each side to hold the cur- 
tains when they were drawn back. Frequently 
shelves were placed in the headboard—an old 
custom, for Chaucer alludes to them when, 
speaking of the studious taste of the scholar in 
the Clerk’s Tale, he says: 

For him was leber han at his beddes hed 
A twenty bokes clothed in black and red. 

On this narrow shelf were placed medicine 
bottles, books, and candlesticks, and the 
secret cupboard was not unknown. In some 
cases these cupboards contained a shrine. 
Religious sentiment was always bestowed 
upon the bed in medieval days, for not only 
were angels and cherubs disposed about the 
canopy or tester, and the carvings Biblical 
or allegorical, but people taught their chil- 
dren this rhyme: 

‘““Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
Bless the bed that I lie on: 
Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head; 
God within, God without, 

: Blessed Jesus all about.” 

Sometimes the central panel of the bed- 
steads had a secret spring so that it could 
be used as a means of escape into the ad- 
joining chamber or secret passage. Cup- 
boards were also often concealed artfully in 
the large bases of the foot-posts. 

The ‘‘sixteen post’’ bedstead, often spoken 
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of in old manuscripts, had five small posts 
on each of the two foot-posts, which counted 
as twelve, and the double head-posts as two 
each, made the sixteen. 

These beds in a more or less elaborate 
form still existed during the seventeenth 
century, and our forefathers in the Southern 
States regarded them with great affection. 
We know that the wealthy English planters 
of Maryland and Virginia set quite as much 
store by their beds, which they brought over 
with such great difficulty, as they did at 
home. We have evidence of this in the 
wills as well as in the prices at which thesc 
articles of furniture were appraised in old 
inventories still in existence. 

The great post bedsteads, heavily carved, 
with the trundle bed below, that pulled out 
on rollers, were found in innumerable homes. 
The trundle, or truckle bed, in baronial 
days was a couch of little honor, being occu- 
pied by personal attendants for protection. 

“He that is beaten may be said 
To lie in Honour’s truckle bed.”’ 

The trundle bed was used, however, almost 
exclusively by children in this country. 

The average price for an oak carved bedstead 
in England—1650 to 1700—was about £150. 
They were the most important and expensive 
article of all the furnishings of the home. 

As was the importance of the bedstead and 
draperies in England and in Europe, so it was 
with our early forefathers in America, as you 
can gather from the inventory of the belongings 
of Thomas Deacon, Virginia, in 1647. 





THE “‘TRINITY ” BED OF STATE IN WHICH THE ENTIRE 
FAMILY, THE ATTENDANTS AND SERVANTS 
SLEPT DURING FEUDAL TIMES 
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ADAM AND EVE TAVERN AT OLD CHELSEA 
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A. McNeill 


Whistler 








In the death of James A. McNeill Whistler 
art has lost a distinguished representative 
and the world a curious and fascinating per- 
sonality. His personality was almost greater 
than his art, and it can never be said of him, 
as of so many others, that fame came to him 
upon his death. The supreme egotism of his 
life marked him at once as a character to be ob- 
served and enjoyed. Dead, we look upon his 
works—a few pictures, a few etchings, a 
few books and historic witticisms—and that 
is all. Time will never preserve the real 
Whistler such as he was known to the few 
intimates who believed in him and who saw 
in him the eccentricity of genius. Like 
Disraeli, Wainewright, Wilde and a few others, 
Whistler’s individuality went out with his 
life. We may read of the man in the long 
black overcoat, the French top hat, the thin 
bamboo cane, the finely modeled Italian 
features, the high forehead crowned with 
the mass of black hair with its one white lock 
and the penetrating, searching eyes; but the 
mental picture thus evoked will never ade- 


quately present the man as he showed him- 
self,in the rue de Rome,in Londonor at Chelsea. 
It may be said of him, as Hazlitt said of Waine- 
wright, that his appearance was the sign of a 
new manner in literature or art. But man- 
ners, unlike customs, die with the individual, 
especially so when those manners are asso- 
ciated with one of the early exponents of that 
curious fashion of intellectual bizarrerie so 
manifest in England toward the end of the 
last century. 

James Abbott McNeill Whistler came of 
American fighting stock, from whom he 
inherited that trait of combativeness ever 
so evident in his life. He was born in Lowell, 
Mass., the generally accepted date being 
1834. Much of his early life was spent in St. 
Petersburg, where his father was employed 
by the Russian Government. Upon the 
death of his father, young Whistler returned 
to America and entered West Point. In a 
short time, however, he wearied of the service. 
The life of a soldier did not appeal to the 
artistic and zsthetic temperament of one who 
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was made for other things. Yet even to 
his latest day he was fond of recalling his ex- 
periences while at the Academy. In 1885 he 
returned to Europe and to the art studios of 
Paris. This return to an atmosphere of 
humanistic culture awoke in him those art 
ideals dormant in his individuality, and we 
next hear of him studying in the studio of 
Gleyre and adopting the principles of Courbet 
and the impressionistes. In time these prin- 
ciples were cast aside, although their in- 
fluence never really forsook him and the true 
Whistler was revealed in all the intensity of 
his individuality. 
His first picture of 
note was entitled La 
Mere Gerard, which 
is now in the pos- 
session of the poet 
Swinburne. He sent 
painting after paint- 
ing both to the Salon 
and to the Royal 
Academy without 
success. The White 
Girl, that symphony 
in white, was painted 
when the artist was 
only twenty-nine 
years of age. Re- 
fused by the Salon, 
it was conspicuously 
hung in the Salon des 
Refusées. Then fol- 
lowed the Wapping 
and the Balcony 
pictures and those 
“arrangements,’’ 
‘‘nocturnes’’ and 
‘“‘symphonies’’ — 
those elusive im- 
pressionistic studies 
which later came to 
be so characteristic of his brush. The Portrait 
of My Mother and the Portrait of Carlyle in- 
dicate the culmination of his art in colors. 
The former is considered by many as his chef 
@’euvre and hangs to-day in the Musée du 
Luxembourg. Well known among his other 
paintings are the Gold Girl, the Blue Girl, 
Nocturne in Blue and Silver, and the Harmony 
in Brown and Black. 

But during the period of all this labor he 
was engaged in other things, in making and 
losing friends, in delighting the world by an 
epigram, or in suing the author of Flors 
Clavicera for the stinging criticism of one of his 
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paintings as ‘“‘a pot of paint flung in the 
public face.’’ This was a cause célébre and 
aroused as much amusement as did later 
Wilde’s aphorisms concerning Irving’s legs. 

Whistler during these years spent his time 
between Paris and London. His studio in 
the former city, in the rue de Bac, was a 
symphony in itself. The flesh color of the 
walls, the hangings of Whistlerian green, and 
the strange exotic harmony of its contents 
evoked an atmosphere which would have bcen 
loved by a Gautier or a Baudelaire. It was 
there that he used to discuss with his friends 
upon the art subjects 
of the day, and 
where his enemies so 
suffered from the 
‘sting of his sarcasm. 
But his conversation 
did not always take 
on the lightness ac- 
credited it. Ina 
little studio in the 
rue de Rome, where 
he was once engaged 
in painting the por- 
trait of Mallarmé, he 
would discourse on 
his art with an insight 
and a sympathy that 
were remarkable. 
** A work of art,’’ said 
he, ‘“‘should appear 
to the painter like 
a flower—perfect in 
its budding as in its 
flowering, with no 
reason to explain its 
presence and with- 
out need of beauti- 
fying it—a joy for 
the artist, an illusion 
for the philanthrope, 
an enigma for the botanist, an accident of 
sentiment and of alliteration for the man of 
letters.’’ The following splendid and veritable 
dictum is likewise characteristic of him: ‘‘the 
work of a master does not savor of the sweat 
of his brow nor suggest any effort. It is 
finished from its commencement.” 

While he was struggling for acceptance as a 
painter, Whistler took up etching and in this 
genre speedily became pre-eminent. Although 
he obtained distinction with his brush, it 
was his needle that placed him in a position 
to challenge the world and which made him the 
lineal successor of Rembrandt. In his etch- 
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ings can be traced the closest precision of his 
personal expression. In them he found the 
richest field for his individuality and for his 
genius of knowing how to omit. The sim- 
plicity of his plates and the economy of 
means revealed in them indicated an art and a 
technique that are incomparable. They grow 
out of a haze and fade away into a nebula of 
delicate shades and shadows like the early 
dawn of a morning in May. Bibi Lalouette 
is exquisite in its childish simplicity and grace. 
The little figure 
wedded to the bank, 
lost in thought, is an 
admirable example 
of his art. No less 
charming are The 
Adam and Eve Tav- 
ern at Old Chelsea, 
the Rotherhithe, and 
Soup a trots sous. 
His first etchings in 
Paris took as their 
subject well-known 
Parisian scenes and 
types. In England 
the quiet beauty of 
the Thames fur- 
nished him with 
several beautiful 
subjects. From the 
haze of the river at 
London, with the 
buildings, taverns, 
and bridges, to the 
gentle retreats of the 
stream among quiet 
English fields and 
pastures, he selected 
the most charac- 
teristic bits and 
brought out their 
witchery with subtle 
charm. His Vene- 
tian etchings are 
likewise admirable. 
It is upon his etchings that his fame as an 
artist will most securely exist. 

In regard to his literary wares there is 
less to be said, although in his writings he 
more truly revealed himself. It was Ruskin’s 
criticisms that introduced him to literature. 
He contributed an account of the trial to a 
British newspaper, an account bristling with 
epigrams and cleverness. When he dis- 
covered himself in the character of Joe Sibley 
in Du Maurier’s Trilby he immediately rushed 
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into print with an article full of stinging 
invective. In Ten O’Clock, published in London 
in 1888, he gathered together some of his 
witticisms and gave vent to his views on 
various subjects. The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies is his best-known book. On this sub- 
ject he was in a position to speak as one having 
authority. It is characterized by supreme 
egotism, and its great cleverness gives it its 
greatest excuse for its being. His last book, 
Eden vs. Whistler: The Baronet and the 
Butterfly, was pub- 
lishedin 1899in New 
York. All of his 
writings are dis- 
tinguished by an 
extreme individual- 
ity foreign to usual 
literary canons. Epi- 
grammatic best char- 
acterizes it. Instead 
of writing on art, as 
one would be led to 
suppose from a man 
who followed such 


a career, he chose 
rather to attack his 
enemies. In many 


cases the attack was 
warranted, but to 
employ his pen 
chiefly on such 
subjects was un- 
fortunate. 

The same traits 
characteristic of his 
pen were found in 
hisconversation. He 
had an epigram for 
every idea, and his 
words accordingly 
sometimes lost that 
mark of loftiness and 
authority expected 
in a person of im- 


portance. He was 
typical of the flaneur. Unlike Aurélien 
The 


Scholl, he was a raseur, not a causeur. 
causeur is the amiable man who recollects, 
who narrates with grace what he has 
seen and what he has heard—that which 
he has often invented—but who compels 
attention because he charms and because he 
instructs. : 

His conversation was brilliant in the ex- 
treme, but it was a brilliancy divorced from 
that saving grace of gentleness which has 
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characterized the conversation of so many 
great men. 

In Paris, Whistler’s painting had consider- 
able influence over the younger school, due to 
his personality; to which the French are so 
susceptible. But even there, there were many 
who did not take the work of his brush seri- 
ously. According to Louis Anquetin, he 
was only a brilliant escamoteur. 

Such was Whistler, a man of genius and 
one who compelled attention by the sheer 
force of his individuality. In fine, individual- 


ism was the keynote of his work. He was an 
apostle of beauty, if there ever was one. That 
he was intellectually out of sympathy with his 
age did not altogether indicate a narrowness of 
mind. The Portrait of My Mother revealed 
a sweetness of mind foreign to the turmoil of 
his life. He loved the original, and as Mr. 
Caffin has said, it was ‘‘his craving for abstract 
expression as well as for abstract sensation that 
led to his symphonies; and the storm of abuse 
and ridicule which they aroused gave him, no 
doubt, a keen relish for such studies.’”’ He 
loathed mediocrity in art and sought to give 
a quietus to it. The best appreciation of 
his technique is given by the German critic, 
Muther: ‘‘The Parisian Impressionists gave 
him softness and fluency of modeling, and the 
feeling for atmosphere; the Japanese, the 
bright harmony of their tone, the taste for 
fantastic decoration, and the surprises of 
detail; Diego Velasquez, the great line, the 
black and gray backgrounds. and the refined 
black and silver-gray tone values in costumes. 
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From the quaint and bizarre union of all 
these elements he formed his exquisite and 
personal style.”’ 

As an etcher he had no master and few 
rivals. This genre of expression suited his 
personality most, and in his hands it became 
a thing of delight and beauty. His-art tastes 
were catholic, and in his predilection for 
Japanese art he seems to have anticipated 
some of those accidents of modern culture 
now so firmly established. During his life 
he excited much hostile criticism and made 
many enemies. This seemed to delight him, 
however. He has left his mark upon the 
art history of his day and attracted attention. 
That was enough. His peculiarities, his 
tastes, and his oddities of speech and manner 
all had their place in the scheme of his won- 
derful personality. In many ways his person- 
ality was French rather than English or Ameri- 
can. He did not love the English, but they 
forgave him for that and admired him as, it is 
said, they do all their worthy enemies. To the 
country of his birth he was seemingly indiffer- 
ent. Heeven claimed that he was not born in 


America, but in Russia. In fact, four different 
cities claim the honor of his birth. An artist 
to the finger tips, he could not stand criticism 
that misunderstood both him and his art. In 
Paris, accordingly, the home of artistic person- 
alities, he found a more responsive chord and a 
more appreciative atmosphere. Anecdotes of 
his life in Paris are many. But in spite of his 
dislike for the English, the country seemed to 
appeal to him, as he was constantly flitting 
between Paris and London. It was at his 
home in Chelsea, too, where death came to him. 
While three countries naturally claim him, it 
can be truthfully said that he belonged to none. 
He was a cosmopolitan and a citizen of the 
world rather than one of any specific locality. 
Art claimed him as her own, and even literature 
sought to capture him. As Dickens found in 
Wainewright a character for his Hunted 
Down, so in a different manner Deu Maurier 
sought to picture him in the pages of Trilby. 
As a character for fiction he would be fittingly 
appropriate, and according to an English 
critic, to be suggestive for fiction is to be of 
mere importance than a fact. 











The Courtship of the Cardinal 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 














The following excerpts are from Gene Stratton- 
Porter’s exquisite poem of bird life*. Justice to 
the author demands that it be stated that great por- 
tions have been omitted. Weare indebted to the 
courtesy of the author for the illustrations which 
are made from photographs taken from life. 

The Cardinal flew to the very top of the 
highest sycamore and looked off across country 
toward the Limberlost. Should he go there 
seeking a swamp mate among his kindred? It 
was not an endurable thought. To be sure, 
matters were getting serious. No bird along 
the shining river had plumed, paraded, or made 
more music than he. Was it all to be wasted? 
By this time he had confidently expected 
results. Only that morning he had swelled 
with pride as he heard Mrs. Jay tell her 
quarrelsome husband that she wished she 
could exchange him for the Cardinal. And 
did not the gentle dove pause by the 


~ * The Song of the Cardinal. Gene Stratton-Porter, Indian- 
a = - Bobbs-Merrill Co. Copyright, 1903. The Bobbs- 
errill Co. 


sumac, when she left brooding to take her 
morning dip in the dust and gaze at him with 
unconcealed admiration? No doubt she de- 
voutly wished her plain, pudgy husband wore a 
scarlet coat. But it is praise from one’s own 
sex that is praise indeed, and only an hour ago 
with his own ears he heard the lark say that 
from his lookout above the cloud he saw no 
other singer anywhere so splendid as the Car- 
dinal of the sumac. Because of these things 
he held fast to his opinion that he was a prince 
indeed; and he decided to remain in his chosen 
location and with his physical and vocal at- 
tractions compel the finest little cardinal maid 
in the woods to seek him. 

He planned it all very carefully. How she 
would hear his splendid music and come to 
take a peep at him; how she would be smitten 
with his size and beauty; how she would 
timidly come, but come of course for his ap- 
proval; how he would condescend to accept 
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her if she pleased him in all particulars; how 
she would be devoted to him; and how she 
would approve his choice of a home, for the 
sumac was in a lovely spot for scenery, as well 
as housekeeping. For several days he had 
boasted, he had bantered, he had challenged; 
he had on this last day almost condescended 
to coaxing, but not one little bright-eyed 
cardinal lady had come to offer herself. 

The performance of a brown thrush set him 
wild with envy. The thrush came gliding up 
the river bank, a rusty-coated, sneaking thing 
of the underbrush, and, taking possession of a 
thorn bush just across from the sumac, he 
sang for an hour in the open. There was no 
discounting that 
song. It was woven 
fresh from the warp 
and woof of his 
fancy. It was a song 
so filled with joy and 
gladness of spring, a 
song so thrilled with 
love’s pleading and 
passion’s tender, 
pulsing pain, that at 
its close there were a 
half-dozen admiring 
thrush ladies gath- 
ered about. With 
care and deliberation 
the brown thrush 
selected the belle, 
and she followed him 
off to the thicket as 
if charmed. 


It was the Cardi- 
nal’s dream mate- 
rialized for another 
before his very eyes, 
and it made him sick 
with envy. If that 
plain, brown bird, that slinked as if he had a 
theft to account for could, by showing himself 
and singing for an hour, win a mate, why 
should not he, the most gorgeous bird of the 
woods, openly flaunting his charms and dis- 
coursing his music, have at least equal success? 
Should he, the proudest, most magnificent of 
cardinals, be compelled to go about seeking a 
mate like any common bird? Perish the 
thought! 

He went down to the river to bathe. He 
hunted a spot where the water flowed crystal 
clear over a bed of white limestone, and there 


he washed until he felt that he could get no- 


cleaner, Then he went up to his favorite sun 
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parlor, and stretching on a limb, he stood his 
feathers on end, and sunned, fluffed and 
prinked until he was immaculate. 

On the tiptop antler of the old stag sumac, 
he perched and strained until his jetty whiskers 
looked stubby. He poured out a tumultuous 
cry vibrant with every passion raging in him. 
He caught up his own rolling echoes and 
changed and varied them. He improvised 
and set the shining river ringing, ‘‘Wet year! 
Wet year!” 

Away off down the river echoed his voice 
until it so nearly resembled some member of 
his family replying that he followed, searching 
the banks mile after mile on either side, until 

at last he really 
heard voices of his 
kind. He went to 
them, but it was only 
several staid old 
couples, a long time 
mated, and busy 
with their house- 
keeping. The Cardi- 
nal went back to the 
sumac, feeling just a 
little lonelier than 
ever. 


He decided to 
prospect in the other 
direction, and, taking 
wing, he started up 
the river. Following 
the channel, he 
winged his flight for 
miles between the 
tangle of foliage 
bordering the banks 
and above the cool, 
sparkling water. 
When he came to the 
great, cumbrous 

structures of wood with which men had 
bridged the river, where the shuffling feet of 
tired farm horses raised clouds of dust and set 
the echoes rolling with their thunderous hoof- 
beats, he was afraid; and, rising high, he sailed 
out over them in short, broken curves of 
flight. But where giant maple and ash, lean- 
ing, locked branches across the channel in one 
of old Mother Nature’s bridges for the squirrels, 
he knew no fear, and dipped so low beneath 
them that his image trailed a wavering shadow 
along the silver path he followed. 

He rounded curve after curve, and, fre- 
quently stopping on a conspicuous perch, 
flung a ringing challenge in the face of the 
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morning. With every mile his silvery path 
grew more beautiful. The river bed was 
limestone, and the swiftly flowing water clear 
and limpid. The banks were sheer in some 
places, gently sloping in others, and always 
thick with a tangle of foliage. 

The river swept around in one great curve. 
The Cardinal mounted to the tiptop limb of 
the ash and looked about him. There was 
never a fairer sight for the eye of man or bird. 
The mist and shimmer of early spring were 
in the air. The Wabash swept Horseshoe 
Berid in a silver circle, rimmed by a tangle 
of foliage bordering both of its banks; and 
inside it lay a low open space covered with 
waving marsh grass and the blue bloom of 
sweet calamus. Scattered about were mighty 
trees, but conspicuous above any, in the very 
center, was a giant sycamore, split at its base 
into three mighty trees, whose waving 
branches seemed to sweep the face of heaven, 
and whose roots, like miserly fingers, clutched 
deep into the black muck of Rainbow Bottom. 

It wasin this lovely spot that the rainbow 
at last materialized, and at its base, free to 


all humanity that cared to seek, the Great 
Alchemist had left his rarest treasures—the 
gold of sunshine, diamond water drops, 
emerald foliage, and sapphire sky. And, for 
good measure, there were added seeds, berries, 
and insects for the birds; and wild flowers, 
fruit, and nuts for the children. Above it 
all, the sycamore waved its majestic head. 

It made a throne that seemed fit for the 
son of the king; and mounting to its topmost 
branch, for miles the river carried his chal- 
lenge: ‘Ho, cardinal ladies! Look this way! 
Behold me! Have you seen any other of so 
great size? Have you any to equal my 
grace? Who can whistle so loud, so clear, 
so compelling a note? Who will fly to me 
for protection? Who will come and be my 
mate?”’ 

He flared his crest high, swelled his throat 
with rolling notes, and looked so big and 
brilliant that among the many cardinals that 
had gathered to hear, there was not one to 
compare with him. 

Black envy filled their hearts. Who was 
this flaming, dashing stranger, flaunting him- 
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self in the face of their women folk? There 
were many unmated females in Rainbow 
Bottom, and many jealous lovers. A second 
time the Cardinal, rocking and flashing, pro- 
claimed himself; and there was a murmur of 
feminine approval so strong that he caught 
it. Tilting on a twig, his crest flared to full 
height, his throat swelled to bursting, his 
heart too big for his body, the Cardinal 
shouted his challenge for the third time; 
when clear and sharp rose a cry in answer, 
“Here! Here! Here!’ It came from a 
female that had accepted the caresses of the 
biggest cardinal in the Rainbow Bottom only 
the day before, and 
had spent the morn- 
ing carrying twigs to 
a thicket of red 
haws. 

The Cardinal, with 
a royal flourish, 
sprang in air to seek 
her; but her out- 
raged lord was before 
him, and with a 
scream she fled, leav- 
ing a tuft of feathers 
in her husband’s 
beak. In turn the 
Cardinal struck him 
like a flashing rocket, 
and then red war 
raged in Rainbow 
Bottom. The females 
scattered for cover 
with all their might. 
In one dash the Car- 
dinal worked in a 
kiss on one poor little 
thing, too frightened 
to get out of his way; 
and then the males 
closed in on him, 
and serious business began. 


The Cardinal 
would have vastly enjoyed a fight with two 
or three opponents, but a half-dozen. made 


discretion better than valor. He darted 
among them, scattering them right and left, 
and made for the sycamore. With all the 
breath he had left, he insolently repeated his 
challenge; and then headed down stream for 
the sumac with what grace he could command. 

There was an hour of angry recrimination 
before sweet peace brooded again in Rain- 
bow Bottom. The newly-wedded pair finally 
made it up* and the maids speedily re- 
sumed their coquetting, and forgot the 
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handsome stranger—all save the poor little 
one that had been kissed by accident. She 
had never been kissed before, and never had 
expected that she would be, for she was a 
little creature of many misfortunes. 

She was such a shy, fearsome little body, 
the females all flouted her; and the males 
never seemed to notice that there was mate- 
rial in her for a very fine mate. Every other 
cardinal lady in the Rainbow Bottom had 
several lovers courting her, but this poor 
little frightened lonely maid had never had 
a sweetheart; and she needed love so badly! 
No one had ever dreamed of seeking her, and 

now she had been 
kissed by this mag- 
nificent stranger! 

Of course, she 
knew it really wasn't 
her kiss. He had 
meant it for the bold 
creature that had 
answered his chal- 
lenge, but’ since it 
came to her, it was 
hers, in a way, after 
all. And she hid in 
the underbrush for 
the rest of the day, 
and was never so 
frightened in all her 
life. She brooded 
over it constantly, 
and morning found 
her at the down 
curve of the horse- 
shoe, straining her 
ears for the rarest 
note she had ever 
heard. All that day 
she hid and waited, 
and the next, and 
the next, and the 

next, but he never came again. 

So, one day, possessed by a courage she did 
not know was hers and filled with a longing 
that drove her against her will, she set off 
down the river. For miles she sneaked 
through underbrush, and watched and lis- 
tened; till at last night came, and she went 
back to the Rainbow Bottom. The next 
morning she set out early and flew to the spot 
from which she had turned back the night 
before. From there on she glided through 
the bushes and underbrush trembling and 
quaking, yet pushing stoutly onward, straining 
her ears for some note of the brilliant stranger’s. 
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It was mid-forenoon when she reached the 
region of the sumac, and as she crept warily 
along, only a little way from her, full and 
splendid, there burst the voice of the singer 
for whom she was searching. She shot into 
the air and fled a mile before she realized that 
she was flying. Then she stopped and 
listened, and, rolling with the river, she heard 
those bold, true tones. Close to the earth, 
she crept back again, to see if, unobserved, 
she could find a place where she might gloat 
her fill on the stranger that had kissed her. 
When at last she had reached a place where 
she could plainly see him, his beauty was so 
bewildering, and his song so enticing that she 
gradually crept nearer and nearer without 
knowing she was moving. 

High in the sumac the Cardinal had sung 
until his throat was parched, and the fountain 
of hope was well-nigh dried up. There was 
nothing but defeat from overwhelming num- 
bers in Rainbow Bottom. He had paraded, 
and had made all the music he had ever been 
taught, and had improvised a great deal more. 
Yet no one had come to seek him. Was it of 
necessity to be the Limberlost, then? This 


one day more he would stick to his dignity 
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and to the sumac. He tipped, ard tilted, and 
flirted. He whistled and sang, and trilled, 
Out over the lowland and up and down the 
shining river, ringing in every change he 
could invent, he sent for the last time his 
prophetic message, ‘‘Wet year! Wet year!” 
He felt that his music was not up to his 
standard as he burst into this new song. He 
was almost discouraged. No way seemed 
open to him but the path to the Limberlost, 
and he so disdained the swamp that love- 
making would lose something of its greatest 
charm if he were driven there for a mate. The 
time seemed ripe for stringent measures, and 
the Cardinal was ready to take them; but 
how could he stringently urge a little sweet- 
heart that would not come for his utmost 
endeavor? He listlessly pecked at the berries 
and flung abroad an inquiring ‘‘Chip!’’ With 
just an atom of hope, he frequently mounted 
to his choir-loft and issued an order that 
savored far more of a plea ‘‘Come here! Come 
here!’’ and then, leaning, he listened intently 
to the voice of the river, lest he fail to catch it 
if it bore the faintest responsive ‘‘Chook!”’ 
There was plenty of lark music rolling with 
the river, and that morning brought the first 
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liquid, golden notes of the orioles. Evidently 
they had just arrived, and were overjoyed 
with their home-coming, for they were darting 
from bank to bank singing exquisitely on wing. 
There seemed no end to the bird voices that 
floated with the river, and yet there was no 
beginning to the one voice for which the Car- 
dinal waited with passionate longing. 

The oriole’s singing was so inspiring that 
it drove the Cardinal to another attempt, and, 
perching where he gleamed crimson and black 
against the April sky, he tested his voice a 


little, and, when sure of his tones, he entreat- 
ingly called ‘‘Come here! Come here!” Just 
then he saw her! She came slipping along 
on the earth, soft as down before the wind, a 
rosy flush suffusing her whole plumage, a 
coral beak, her very feet pink—the shyest, 
most timid little thing alive. Her bright eyes 
were popping with fear, and, down there 
among the ferns, anemones and last year’s 
dried leaves, she tilted her sleek, crested head 
and peered up at him with frightened 
wonder. 








Thoughts 


from Maeterlinck 


Chosen and Arranged by E. S. S. 








The following are chosen almost at random from 
a book* made up of excerpts from the writings of 
the great Belgian poet and dramatist. In a way 
this book gives the cream of his writing, and mirrors 
in miniature his whole philosophy. 

; THE INNER LIFE 

Never do we belong more completely to our- 
selves than on the morrow of an irreparable 
catastrophe. It seems, then, as though we 
had found ourselves again, as though we had 
won back a part of ourselves that was necessary 
and unknown.—The Treasure of the Humble. 

So long as we know not what it opens, noth- 
ing can be more beautiful than a key. 
—Aglavaine and Selysette. 

Perhaps it is not well to awaken those who 
slumber, above all when their sleep is innocent 
and sweet. . —Aglavaine and Selysette. 

Every ideal that conforms not with some 
strenuous inward reality is nothing but false- 
hood—sterile and futile, obsequious falsehood. 
Two or three ideals, that lie out of our reach, 
will suffice to paralyze life-—Wisdom and 
Destiny. 

HAPPINESS 


Do not believe you are happy till you have 
been led by your happiness up to the heights 
whence itself disappears from your gaze, but 
leaving you still with the same unimpaired 
desire to live-—Wisdom and Destiny. 

Happiness rarely is absent; it is we that 
know not of its presence.— Wisdom and Destiny. 

Let us hope that one day all mankind will be 
happy and wise; and though this day never 
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should dawn, to have hoped for it cannot be 
wrong. And in any event, it is helpful to 
speak of happiness to those who are sad, that 
thus at least they may learn what it is that 
happiness means.—Wisdom and Destiny. 


MORALITY 


The instinct of happiness within us needs no 
telling that he who is morally right must be 
happier than he who is wrong, though the 
wrong be done from the height of a throne.— 
Wisdom and Destiny. 

Some men there are whose virtue issues from 
them with a noise of clanging gates; in others 
it dwells as silent as the maid who never stirs 
from home, but sits thoughtfully by the fire- 
side, always ready to welcome those who enter 
from the cold without.—Wisdom and Destiny. 


DUTY AND SELF-SACRIFICE 


In this world there are thousands of weak, 
noble creatures who fancy that sacrifice always 
must be the last word of duty; thousands of 
beautiful souls that know not what should be 
done, and seek only to yield up their life, hold- 
ing that to be virtue supreme. They are 
wrong—supreme virtue consists in the knowl- 
edge of what should be done, in the power to 
decide for ourselves whereto we should offer 
our life.-—Wisdom and Destiny. 

Why not admit that it is not our paramount 
duty to weep with all those who are weeping, 
to suffer with all who are sad, to expose our 
heart to the passer-by for him to caress or 
stab? Tears and suffering and wounds are 
helpful to us only when they do not discourage 
our life. Let us never forget that whatever 
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our mission may be in this world, whatever the 
aim of our efforts and hopes, and the result of 
our joys and our sorrows, we are, above all, the 
blind custodians of life.—Wisdom and Destiny. 

As a rule it is far easier to die morally, nay 
even physically, for others, than to learn how 
best we should live for them. There are too 
many beings who thus lull to sleep all initiative, 
personal life, and absorb themselves wholly in 
the idea that they are prepared and ready for 
sacrifice.— Wisdom and Destiny. 


BEAUTY 

There comes a moment in life when moral 
beauty seems more urgent, more penetrating, 
than intellectual beauty; when all that the 
mind has treasured must be bathed in the 
greatness of soul, lest it perish in the sandy 
desert, forlorn as a river that seeks in vain for 
the sea.— Wisdom and Destiny. 

If at this moment you think or say some- 
thing that is too beautiful to be true in you— 
if you have but endeavored to think or say it 
to-day, on the morrow it will betrue. We 
must try to be more beautiful than ourselves; 
we shall never distance our soul.— The Treasure 
of the Humble. 

We must never keep back a beautiful 
thought, for all the world is the happier for it. 

—Aglavaine and Selysette. 
LOVE 

Frequently, indeed, will the greatest suffer- 
ing be caused by those whose love is greatest, 
for a strange, timid, tender cruelty is most 
often the anxious sister of love. On all sides 
does love search for the proofs of love, and the 
first proofs—who is not prone to discover them 
in the tears of the beloved?—The Treasure of 
the Humble. 

If you have loved profoundly you have 
needed no one to tell you that your soul was a 
thing as great in itself as the world; that the 
stars, the flowers, the waves of night and sea 
were not solitary; that it was on the threshold 
of appearances that everything began, but 
nothing ended, and that the very lips you kissed 
belonged to a creature who was loftier, purer, 
and more beautiful than the one whom your 
arms enfolded.—The Treasure of the Humble. 

There is not a man in the world but some- 
thing improves in his soul from the moment he 
loves—and that though his love be but vulgar. 
—Wisdom and Destiny. 

To love madly, perhaps, is not wise; still, 
should you love madly, more wisdom will 
doubtless come to you than if you had always 
loved wisely,— Wisdom and Destiny, 
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I have known more than one life that love 
broke asunder, but if it had not been love, 
these lives would, no doubt, have been broken 
no less by friendship or apathy, doubt, hesi- 
tation, indifference, or inaction. For that 
only which in itself is fragile can be rent in the 
heart by love; and where all is broken that the 
heart contains, then must all have been far too 
frail.— Wisdom and Destiny. 


WOMEN 

There is nothing that blends more readily 
than earth and sky; if your eyes have looked 
on the stars, before enfolding in your arms the 
woman you love, your embrace will not be the 
same as though you merely had looked at the 
walls of your room.—The Treasure of the 
Humble. 

; Besides their primitive instincts 
all women have communications with the 
unknown that are denied to us.—The Treasure 
of the Humble. 

I would that all who have suffered at woman’s 
hands, and found them evil, would loudly pro- 
claim it, and give us their reasons; and if those 
reasons be well founded we shall be, indeed, sur- 
prised, and shall have advanced far forward 
in the mystery. For women are, indeed, the 
veiled sisters of all the great things that we do 
not see. They are, indeed, nearest of kin to the 
infinite that is about us, and they alone can 
still smile at it with the intimate grace of the 
child, to whom its father inspires no fear. It 
is they who preserve here below the pure 
fragrance of our soul, like some jewel from 
heaven, which none know how to use; and 
were they to depart, the spirit would reign in 
solitude in a desert. Theirs are still the divine 
emotions of the first days; and the sources of 
their being lie, deeper far than ours, in all that 
was illimitable. Those who complain of them 
know not the heights whereon the true kisses 
are found, and verily doI pitythem. And yet, 
how insignificant do women seem when we look 
at them as we pass by! We see them moving 
about in their little homes; this one is bending 
forward, down there another is sobbing, a 
third sings, and the last sews; and there is not 
one of us who understands. We visit 
them, as one visits pleasant things; we ap- 
proach them with caution and suspicion, and it 
is scarcely possible for the soul to enter. We 
question them mistrustfully—they, who know 
already, answer naught, and we go away, 
shrugging our shoulders, convinced that they 
do not understand. —The Treasure of 
the Humble. 
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The Struggle for Existence in Sociology 
By Jj. 





Collier* 











It may seem strange that two men of gentle 
disposition and benevolent character, like 
Darwin and Wallace, should have originated 
the conception of a universal, perpetual, and 
relentless warfare as being waged among all 
genera, all species, all varieties and all indi- 
viduals. They can have had little notion of 
the way it would be taken up, or the extrava- 
gant lengths to which it would be carried. 
German and French anthropologists have 
raised a pean to war. The old wars between 
peoples will give place to far more destructive 
wars between races. The blonde, long-headed 
race that has hitherto led the advance of man- 
kind dreads impending defeat at the hands of 
the dark, broad-headed races that have long 
been hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
All previous battles will have been a sport to 
the great battle of Armageddon that the new 
century may witness. ‘Men will be killed by 
the million,’ Herr Gumplowicz prophesies, 
‘‘for one or two degrees more or less in the 
cephalic index.”’” The French anthropologists 
take up the running, and play the game of 
Germany. The progress of humanity, M. de 
Lapouge announces in strident accents, re- 
quires the extinction, by force or famine, of the 
backward and pacific races. In the twentieth 
century ‘‘the last sentimentalists will look on 
at copious exterminations of peoples.’’ The 
civilizations of Europe, if Dr. Gustave le Bon 
is right, will end, as they began, with social 
convulsions. 

Not only are all such views exaggerations, as 
Wallace calls them; they disclose a total mis- 
apprehension of the facts. 


ITS CHARACTERS 

Count Gaston de Saporta has described the 
gradual transformation of vegetal species in 
prehistoric Provence. A single or a few indi- 
viduals of a new species or variety appear in a 
given area. They may be immigrants, or the 
variation may have arisen on the spot in con- 
sequence of some outward change. The new 
form proves to be better adapted than the old 
to the changed environment. A conflict en- 
sues. Step by step the immigrant or variant 
advances to the conquest of the entire area. 


*Knowledge. 


Foot by foot the species in possession of it 
resists. The battle (what we call battle) may 
stretch through thousands of years. There 
are no visible signs of struggle. The ‘fairy 
fineness of ear’’ that Arthur Hallam ascribed 
to young Tennyson would hear no cries. None 
the less, a great racial battle has been fought 
and, in the long run, a great victory won. The 
invaders have, to all appearance, driven out 
the indigenous species, which survives only in 
inaccessible or less-favored spots. 

A Danish naturalist has ascertained the 
tactics of the battle. The birch is in possession 
ofatract. Its branches are open and let down 
the sunshine to its base, where the beech strikes 
root in the humus formed by the decomposi- 
tion of birch-leaves. The beech grows up, and, 
being longer-lived, it survives and prevails over 
the birch, whose seeds can effect no lodgment 
under the dense shadow of the beech. Only 
in sterile or sandy tracts, by lakes or in marshy 
soil, can the birch hold its ground. 

We perceive in what the battle, the victory, 
and the defeat consist. No single birch per- 
ishes till its time is come, but it leaves fewer 
and fewer offspring, and it fattens the soil 
for its supplanter. No tree has been driven 
out of its habitat; those that survive in inhos- 
pitable spots have been there from the first. 
It is battle by elimination, victory by sup- 
planting, defeat by disappearance. 

The vegetal elimination thus described is 
the type of all substitution of one species for 
another. Animal species become mobile, add 
to these tactics the destruction of a rival or 
hostile species. To the animal methods man 
superadds systematic warfare and wholesale 
massacre. The additions affect only the degree 
and the rate. In vegetal, animal, human 
and sociological species the process is at bot- 
tom identical. War, as we know it, is a mere 
incident, or at best an intenser form of the 
conflict ; it is not its type. 

THE ETHNICAL STRUGGLE 


The old ethnology described in detail the 
long series of migrations in mass from ‘‘some- 
where in Asia”’ that peopled Europe. Even so 
sober a historian as Amédée Thierry assigns 
dates to these great racial movements with 
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a precision that rivals the pre-Noachian chro- 
nology of Archbishop Usher. But the new 
ethnology is satisfied that no such collective 
displacements ever occurred. All the probabili- 
ties, such historical evidence as we possess, and 
the analogies of our own day combine to sug- 
gest that human races have generally migrated 
as plants and animals have migrated. But, 
instead of reasoning hypothetically, on data 
drawn from language and anthropology, about 
the early European migrations, let us take a 
contemporary example. Every step and in- 
cident of the colonization of New Zealand can 
be traced; the process, indeed, can still be 
observed, and for grasping it in its reality, 
direct observation is, in some form, almost 
essential. 

The early explorers, who touched at the 
islands but did not remain, resemble the ad- 
venturous seeds and individuals that vegetal 
and anirnal species send out as scouts. The 


first immigrant to New Zealand was the first 
runaway sailor from one of the exploring ships. 
If John Rutherford, whose instructive narra- 
tive was incorporated by Professor Craik in his 
‘““New Zealanders”’ of 1830, was the first (as he 
is the first known) of this variety, then is he 
the progenitor of all existing white New Zea- 


landers. He was soon followed by other adven- 
turers. Runaway whalers, escaped convicts 
from Australia, beach-combers, wandering 
Jews, and sometimes a stray educated man like 
F. E. Maning, arrived one after another on a 
scene where wild men found themselves in a 
congenial element. Altogether, it was esti- 
mated that there were 150 pakehas scattered 
over the North Island before its annexation. 
Missionaries accompanied or followed them. 
A British Resident was appointed. The ways 
having been opened and the ground prepared 
by these forerunners, it was felt that the time 
had come for systematic colonization. Another 
adventurer, the great colonizing genius Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, organized a series of semi- 
commercial, semi-philanthropic associations 
which, in course of years, dispatched some 
thousands of colonists. 
time to time founded special agricultural set- 
tlements. The local Government brought out 
shiploads of artisans and domestic servants. 
But there has been comparatively little emi- 
gration in mass. For the most part, it has taken 
place by individuals and families. 

The resistance made by the natives to the 
early explorers was hostile, inspired by terror. 
When they got over their fright they received 
immigrants, the best and the worst, with im- 
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partial good will. Differences arose. War 
broke out; in the middle forties and the early 
sixties there was real war, waged by English 
generals, disciplined troops, and _ colonial 
auxiliaries. Though the two wars lasted for 
years and many battles were fought there was 
little destruction of life; perhaps a thousand 
Maoris at the most bit the dust. None the 
less, they have silently melted away ‘“‘like 
snaw-wreaths in thaw,’’ or like wax before a 
strong fire. From probably over 100,000 at 
the time of the British occupation of New 
Zealand, they sank in forty years to 40,000, 
and the decline steadily continues, in full peace, 
at the rate of one-eleventh in five years. As 
they have not been killed, neither have they 
been, on the whole, ill-used, two or three things 
have happened. They have mixed with the 
whites; 5,000 half-castes are scattered through 
a population of 800,000, and in five years the 
number has increased by one-sixth. Next, 
ever fewer children are born. The large fam- 
ilies of the old fighting days are no longer to be 
found. The natives themselves cannot ac- 
count for the falling off; Darwin would ascribe 
it to the effect of the change of life on the most 
susceptible part of the system—the repro- 
ductive organs. The young die of consump- 
tion or other diseases induced by altered 
habits; drink has its hecatombs among the 
adults of both sexes. The older tribesmen 
die where they have always lived; the younger 
migrate. They cease to live by the side of the 
white man, because they can no longer make 
aliving. In Australia, asin the United States, 
the mere presence of the white man drives into 
the interior the big or small game on which the 
black or the red man subsisted. There was 
little such game in New Zealand, but the brown 
man could no longer deliver himself to his old 
pursuits. The white wanted his land, and paid 
him to leave it. From day to day the stead- 
fast encroachment could be observed. Want- 
ing money for ordinary purposes or for some 
special purpose (as the costly celebration of a 
chief’s funeral), the natives part with their 
land bit by bit, and when the land goes (as they 
are well aware) the Maori goes with it. When 
once daylight and air are let in on the dark, 
and, sometimes, stifling New Zealand bush by 
a beginning of tree-falling, the destruction of an 
entire forest is only a question of time. The 
fate of the forest is the fate of the brown race. 
Once it opens its ranks to admit even scattered 
members of a white race, its end may be re- 
tarded by bravery on its own part, or equity on 
the part of its conquerors, but its death is sure. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE IN SOCIOLOGY 


In New Zealand the last remnants will be 
found in the wild Uriwera country, whose fast- 
nesses protect it against invasion. 

The story is that of the birch and beech of 
Denmark. The methods of invasion, battle, 
and resistance are alike; alike, too, is the 
result. The earlier dark races have fattened 
the soil for the white invaders. They opened 
the bush, cut paths and cleared spaces, gave 
the grass time to grow, furnished servants, and 
often wives, to the immigrants, and sometimes 
fought on their side. Like Walt Whitman’s 
redwood-trees, which rejoiced to be cut down 
for the use of man, they may congratulate 
themselves on being the forerunners of a 
greater race and thus aiding the advance of 
civilization. ‘‘The Government may take 
away my pension,” said, in 1884, a famous 
chief who had resolutely fought against the 
English twenty years before, ‘‘but it cannot 
take from me my loyalty to the Queen.” 


THE MARITAL STRUGGLE 


At a date beyond the oldest history, for we 
find traces of the division in all but the lowest 
peoples, the ‘‘ order”’ of the family split into two 
great genera, which MacLennan happily named 
endogamy and exogamy, or marriage within 
the clan (not the tribe) and marriage without 
the clan. The struggle between the two is the 
tragedy of barbaric races. It leads inces- 
santly to war among them, as it led to war in 
ancient Troy, and as it has led to war in 
modern Morocco within the last few years. 
All through the European Middle Ages the two 
forms battled against one another. The Greek 
Church upheld, and still upholds endogamy,by 
permitting marriage between uncles and nieces, 
The Catholic Church ensured the victory of 
exogamy in Western Europe by refusing per- 
mission to marry wherever the most distant 
relationship could be traced between the parties. 

Under Protestantism, which breaks down 
many barriers, endogamy has recovered some 
of its lost ground. Cousins may lawfully in- 
termarry, though the scientific battle rages 
round the point of prudence. Still, a whole- 
some exogamy remains everywhere the con- 
quering type, and in our own days it has re- 
ceived a new extension through the marriages 
of the daughters of American millionaires to 
European noblemen. Endogamy survives or 
survived in spots or spheres removed from the 
action of natural selection; in out-of-the-way 
villages, in fishing and mining quarters of 
towns, and on thrones, as on those of the 
Ptolemies and the Braganza. 
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Exercising the privileges of an English- 
woman in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague gained access to 
the harems of Constantinople, and let in the 
light of day upon Oriental wedlock. A century 
later the Princess Belgiojoso revealed the min- 
gled squalor and animalism of the Anatolian 
harem. A few years ago a French cosmopolite, 
C. de Varigny, described courtship, marriage 
and divorce in the United States as an anthro- 
pologist might describe the manners and cus- 
toms of a strange people. These are the two 
extreme forms of the marital relationship; is 
it credible that there can be any genetic con- 
nection between them? Yes, the one is the 
remote ancestor of the other, and between the 
two—between incestuous polygamy, as lately 
practised in Salt Lake City, and the purest 
monogamy, as observed in neighboring Denver 
—there is an unbroken chain of descent, of 
which almost every link can be discovered. 
Indeed, most of the intermediate species and 
varieties are our contemporaries, and an 
inclined plane would let the sociologist easily 
down from Boston to Bassorah. 

Thus, the Bosnian Mussulman, who is pure 
Sclave, has yet his separated harem, where his 
one wife lives sequestered. The Greek woman 
is still rarely seen on the streets; commerce is 


hampered because she cannot become a shop- 
assistant; the harem has disappeared, but the 


husband’s Oriental jealousy remains. The 
status of the upper-class Spanish woman is 
stamped with Orientalism, though the cigar 
factories at Seville are filled with girls and 
women. French marriage reveals its bar- 
barous origin in the universal dowry, the 
requisite consent of the parents, and their 
choice of the bride. The English wife is, in the 
middle and upper classes, almost her husband’s 
equal. The Australian and New Zealand wife, 
who has a vote for Licensing Committee, 
County Council, State, and Commonwealth, 
has the equality and something more that 
derives from a time (only now passing away) 
when her small numbers permitted her to make 
her own terms. The North-American wife is a 
queen, whom over-chivalrous laws are con- 
verting into a sultana. 

A new species of marriage comes in like a new 
species of plants or animals. A high authority, 
the late Lewis Morgan, who naturalized him- 
self as an Iroquois in order to study the devel- 
opment of the Indian family, believed that the 
passage from one domestic type to another was 
effected by means of a ‘‘reformatory move- 
ment.’’ The most normal evolution is never 
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quite regular; even the growth of a language 
takes place by disruptions and breaches of 
continuity, and the history of the family re- 
veals many a struggle. But if it is implied 
that, once upon a time, some one individual or 
some group, perceiving the disadvantages of the 
old and the advantage of a new type of 
marriage, deliberately introduced a new sys- 
tem, the view must be pronounced anti- 
evolutionary. A modern instance is typical. 
The first man who married his deceased wife’s 
sister was the progenitor of a new variety. A 
few slowly followed his example. The old 
type showed fight by inflicting on them a social 
ban so severe that many women refused to 
marry their deceased sister’s husband. As 
the numbers of the innovators grew, they 
gained friends, and a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament. After a succession of battles it 
was carried in the Commons; had it been 
carried in the Lords, the new variety would 
have conquered, and such marriages would 
have become numerous. In the British Col- 
onies, where the forces of resistance are far 
feebler, the struggle was brief, and the old 
type was defeated along great part of the line; 
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though Anglican and Catholic priests may for 
a time refuse to recognize it by refusing to 
celebrate such marriages. It is the history 
in a nutshell of the rise of polyandry, polygamy 
and monogamy. 

Such are the relations among sociological 
species which the property of language, or the 
dominance of a particular mode of thought, 
obliges us to name by terms softened from 
those descriptive of a bodily encounter. But 
there is no actual struggle among such species, 
any more than there are mortal wounds or 
rivers of blood. Endogamy may be said to 
die at the hands of exogamy, and State-tenure 
at the hands of freehold, but only by a ques- 
tionable extension of a convenient metaphor. 
Mr. Spencer’s felicitous phrase, which even the 
universal learning of Dr. Garnett attributes to 
Darwin, more truly describes the result, without 
always satisfactorily describing the process. 
It is, indeed, the fittest that survive, but the 
laws of adaptation remain to be generalized. 
The world is not a battlefield. Some great 
new thinker will supply us with a new nomen- 
clature, or will strip our present terminology 
of misleading associations. 








Matters 


Musical and Dramatic 








SUMMER AMUSEMENTS OF A GREAT CITY 


Excepting the vaudeville houses there are 
at present just three theaters open in New 
York. Two of these are occupied with comic 
operas or rather musical comedies; the third 
with a delightful breezy American play, The 
Earl of Pawtucket, which has run over two 
hundred nights. It is a pleasure to see so 
excellent and clean a comedy having so long 
a run. For the rest we have roof-gardens. 
There are many of these, and they are 
diverse though similar in character. If you 
would see Holland, there is Mr. Hammerstein’s 
Paradise Gardens, where there is a thoroughly 
excellent vaudeville performance. Mr. Duss 
has transformed Madison Square Garden into 
an imitation of Venice, and here while gliding 
through the waters in a gondola you may 
listen to the Metropolitan Orchestra under Mr. 
Duss’s management. If you go to the top of 
the same building you can visit Japan by 
night. A short journey up-town will take 
you into the heart of Germany. Indeed, there 


are a variety of climes which you may thus 
visit, and in every one of which, curiously 
enough, you may listen to a more or less 
original vaudeville show while you smoke 
your cigar. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF CONEY ISLAND 


But the real ‘‘great and only show’”’ of the 
season is not in New York at all; it is at 
Coney Island. Those who go there this year 
scarcely recognize the place. A wonderful 
transformation has occurred, and the resuit is 
much to Coney’s credit. Of course, the old 
element of coarseness and vulgarity still 
exists, but it has been greatly subordinated, 
and is not to be found at all in the newer parts. 
This is especially true of Luna Park. This 
novel feature is a thoroughly respectable mid- 
way, full of color and beauty. At night it is 
illumined by thousands of electric lights 
arranged with rare skill and symmetry. 
Indeed it is not unworthy to be compared with 
the electric display at the Pan-American. 
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Here you may go on the magical Trip to the 
Moon, or take a journey 1,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea, or thread the tortuous mazes of a 
miniature railroad. If you care for animals, 
there is a Monkey Theater and Carl Hagen- 
beck’s famous trained beasts. Various merry- 
go-rounds, slides, chutes and other precipitat- 
ing contrivances are everywhere in evidence. 
Here you may see the Infant Incubator with 
live infants or you may buy the only genuine 
Japanese pancake in the market. You may 
buy, too, for Mary Ann twisted wire bracelets 
or brooches, or pose with her for your tin-type 
at a dozen different places. There are sou- 
venirs of almost every country, and people of 
all nationalities are walking through the streets. 
You see ‘a Chinaman hobnobbing with a dusky 
Persian, while it is almost painful to watch the 
little Esquimaux bundled up in their heavy 
furs. On every side there are fakirs of all 
sorts, people who will guess your weight, or 
read your hand, or tell your name, and over 
all there is a mass of venders of peanuts, pop- 
corn, cakes and trinkets and commodities of 
devious quality and diverse character. Truly, 
Coney Island has come into its own. 

Nor is Luna Park by any means all of 
Coney Island. There are steeplechases, loop- 


the-loops, the jolly-go-round, trip to the old 
mill, down into the mine, to the North Pole, 
or every fanciful place on earth or not on 


earth, for one is called Resurrection. There 
are scenic railways and freak railways galore, 
and Ferris wheels and conning towers. You 
can shoot targets of a dozen different sorts: If 
you care to throw baseballs for cigars or canes, 
there are all manner of objects at which to 
throw. Everywhere there are cheap restau- 
rants and brass bands of painful quality. 
There are more different kinds and intensities 
of noise at Coney Island than the world has 
ever heard since the days of the Tower of 
Babel. And whether you go to Mr. Bostock’s 
really remarkable performances, or to one of 
the commoner beer gardens, you are sure to 
find amusement. Coney Island has ceased 
being merely vulgar and has become inter- 
esting. 
GLIMPSES OF THE COMING SEASON 

Preparations for the coming dramatic season 
are already far advanced. Many of the com- 
panies are now in rehearsal and some view of 
what we are to have can be had. Mr. Chas. 
Frohman on his return from Europe gave out 
a list of plays which he had secured. Among 
the authors of these are some of the best Eng- 
lish and French dramatists. It is pleasurable 
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to read such names as those of Pinero, Jones, 
Barrie, Esmond, Carton, Marshall, Chambers 
and Jerome among the English dramatists; 
while of the French, Sardou, Lavendan, Ba- 
taille and Wolff are an excellent quartette. 
We may also fairly expect new plays by 
prominent American playwrights—by Clyde 
Fitch, of course; Augustus Thomas, William 
Gillette, Richard Harding Davis. It is es- 
pecially good to hear that we are, at last, to see 
Mr. Steven Phillips’s poetic dramas, Ulysses 
and Herod. 


SHAKESPEAREAN REVIVALS 


A number of Shakespearean productions for 
the coming year bid fair to be unprecedented. 
So far, at least a dozen have been announced. 
We are to have Hamlet done by Martin Harvey 
and E. H. Sothern; Macbeth with Mrs. Fiske 
and Mrs. Leslie Carter; Twelfth Night by 
Marie Wainwright, Viola Allen and Grace 
George; A Midsummer Night’s Dream by 
Nat Goodwin; As You Like It, by Hen- 
rietta Crossman. Miss Wynne Matthison will 
be seen in one or more Shakespearean roles, 
while Mr. Otis Skinner and Miss Ada Rehan 
will appear in several other plays, as will also . 
the Yiddish actor, Jacob Adler. Of course, it 
would be absurd to think that all of these 
plays will materialize. But if we get a bare 
half of them we ought to be thankful indeed. 
For a bare half will urge the stock companies 
to produce them also, and thus the good will 
go on down the line. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR MUSIC 


There will be several big events in the field of 
music this year. Mme. Patti will be heard 
again after a number of years, and will, un- 
doubtedly, produce great sensation. This, too, 
will be the first season of grand opera under 
Mr. Conried’s management, and much interest 
centers in the event. The Metropolitan Opera 
House is at great expense being remodeled 
and decorated. In this, a great improvement 
may be expected. From time to time word 
reaches America from Herr Conried, who is 
abroad. He seems to have gathered together 
an excellent company. Such famous artists 
as Calvé, Sembrich, Gadsky, Schumann- 
Heink, Carouso, Kraus, Dipple and Scotti are 
already engaged, and he is negotiating with 
many others. He announces the first per- 
formance of Parsifal for December 21st, and 
has engaged for it Van Rooy, Amfortas, Ternina 
and Kindrie, together with the two conductors, 
Felix Mottl and Hertz. 
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Poems by William Ernest Henley 








The death of William Ernest Henley on July 12 
removed a man of unusual literary ability and a 
= of unquestionable excellence. He was best 

own perhaps as a critic and essayist. His inti- 
macy with Stevenson and his post-mortem attack 
upon him brought him into prominence and undue 
notoriety. But that his poems are gems of grace 
and exquisite thought cannot be doubted. Much of 
his life he was an invalid. This will account in a 
great measure for a melancholy, often approaching 
pessimism, which runs through his verse. We give 
below several fof ,his ‘poems from a volume entitled 
Poems.* We are indebted to Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, the publishers, for this courtesy. 


WHILE THE WEST IS PALING 


While the west is paling 
Starshine is begun. 

While the dust is failing 
Glimmers up the sun. 





So, till darkness cover 
Life’s retreating gleam, 

Lover follows lover, 

Dream succeeds to dream. 


Stoop to my endeavor, 
O my love, and be 
Only and for ever 
Sun and stars to me, 


THE FULL SEA ROLLS AND THUNDERS 


The full sea rolls and thunders 
In glory and in glee. 

O, bury me not in the senseless earth 
But in the living sea! 


Ay, bury me where it surges 
_ A thousand miles from shore, 
And in its brotherly unrest’ 

I’ll range for evermore. 


| GAVE MY HEART TO A WOMAN 


I gave my heart to a woman— 
I gave it her, branch and root. 

She bruised, she wrung, she tortured, 
She cast it under foot. 


Under her feet she cast it, 

She trampled it where it fell, 
She broke it all to pieces, 

And each was a clot of hell. 


There in the rain and the sunshine 
They lay and smouldered long: 

And each, when again she viewed them, 
Had turned to a living song. 





*Poems. A Book of Verses and London Voluntaries. William 
Ernest Henley, N. Y., Charles. Scribner’s Sons. 





THE SKIES ARE STREWN WITH STARS 


The skies are strewn with stars, 
The streets are fresh with dew, 

A thin moon drifts to westward, 

The night is hushed and cheerful: 
My thought is quick with you. 


Near windows gleam and laugh, 
And far away a train 
Clanks glowing through the stillness; 
A great content’s in all things, 
And life is not in vain. 


WHAT IS TO COME 


What is to come we know not. But we know 
That what has been was good—was good to show, 
Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 
We are the masters of the days that were. 
We have lived, we have loved, we have suffered 

; even so. 





Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? 
Life was our friend. Now, if it be our foe— 
Dear, though it spoil and break us!—need we care 


What is to come? 





Let the great winds their worst and wildest blow, 
Or the gold weather round us meilow slow: 
We have fulfilled ourselves, and we can dare 
And we can conquer, though we may not share 
In the rich quiet of the afterglow 

What is to come. 


TO MY MOTHER 


Chiming a dream by the way 
With ocean’s rapture and roar, 
I met a maiden to-day 
Walking alone on the shore: 
Walking in maiden wise 
Modest and kind and fair, 
The freshness of spring in her eyes 
And the fulness of spring in her hair. 


Cloud-shadow and scudding sun-burst 
Were swift on the floor of the sea, 

And a mad wind was romping its worst, 
But what was their magic to me? 

What the charm of the midsummer skies? 
I only saw she was there, 

A dream of the sea in her eyes 
And the kiss of the sea in her hair 


I watched her vanish in space; 
She came where I walked no more; 
But something had passed of her grace 
To the spell of the wave and the shore ; 
And now, as the glad stars rise, 
She comes to me, rosy and rare, 
The delight of the wind in her eyes 
And the hand of the wind in her hair. 









POEMS BY WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 


WHY, MY HEART, UO WE LOVE HER $0? 
“a my heart, do we love her so? 
( 


raldine, Geraldine!) 
Why does the great sea ebb and flow?— 
hy does the round world spin? 
Geraldine, Geraldine, 
Bid me my life renew, 
What is it worth unless I win, 
Love—Love and you? 


Why, my heart when we speak her name 
(Geraldine. Geraldine!) 

Throbs the word like a flinging flame ?— 
Why does the Spring begin? 

Geraldine, Geraldine, 
Bid me indeed to be, 

Open your heart and take us in, 
Love—Love and me. 


GULLS IN AN AERY MORRICE 


Gulls in an aéry morrice 
Gleam and vanish and gleam 
The full sea, sleepily basking, 
Dreams under skies of dream. 


Gulls in an aéry morrice 

Circle and swoop and close 
Fuller and ever fuller 

The rose of the morning blows. 


Gulls, in an aéry morrice 
Frolicking, float and fade : 
O, the way of a bird in the sunshine, 
The way of a man with a maid! 


LIFE IS BITTER 


Life is bitter. All the faces of the years, 
Young and old, are gray with travail and with tears. 
Must we only wake to toil, to tire, to weep? 
In the sun, among the leaves, upon the flowers, 
Slumber stills to dreamy death the heavy hours. 
Let me sleep. 


Riches won but mock the old, unable years; 

Fame’s a pearl that hides beneath a sea of tears; 
Love must wither, or must live alone and weep. 

In the sunshine, through the leaves, across the 


owers, 
While we slumber, death approaches through the 


hours ; 
Let me sleep. 


THERE IS A WHEEL INSIDE MY HEAD 


There is a wheel inside my head 
Of wantonness and wine, 
An old, cracked fiddle is begging without, 
But the wind with scents of the sea is fed, 
And the sun seems glad to shine. 


The sun and the wind are akin to you, 
As you are akin to June. 


But the fiddle! ... It giggles and twitters 
about, 


And, love and laughter! who gave him the cue?— 
He’s playing your favorite tune. 


YOU PLAYED AND SANG A SNATCH OF SONG 


You played and sang a snatch of song, 
A song that all-too well we knew; 
But whither had flown the ancient wrong; 
And was it really I and you? 
O, since the end of life’s to live 
And pay in pence the common debt, 
What should it cost_us to forgive 
Whose daily task is to forget? 


You babbled in the well-known voice— 
Not new, not new the words you said. 
You touched me off that famous poise, 
That old effect, of neck and head. 
Dear, was it really you and I? 
In truth the riddle’s ill to read, 
So many are the deaths we die 
Before we can be dead indeed. 


FILL A GLASS WITH GOLDEN WINE 


Fill a glass with golden wine, 
And the while your lips are wet 
Set their perfume unto mine, 
And forget, 
Every kiss we take and give 
Leaves us less of life to live. 


Yet again! Your whim and mine 
In a happy while have met. 
All your sweets to me resign, 
Nor regret 
That we press with every breath, 
Sighed or singing, nearer death. 


BALLADE TO DEAD ACTORS 
TO E. J. H. 


Where are the passions they essayed, 
And where the tears they made to flow? 
Where the wild humors they portrayed 
For laughing worlds to see and know? 
Othello’s wrath and Juliet’s woe? 

Sir Peter’s whims and Timon’s gall? 

And Millamant and Romeo? 

Into the night go one and all. 


Where are the braveries, fresh or frayed? 
The plumes, the armours—friend and foe? 
The cloth of gold, the rare brocade, 

The mantles glittering to and fro? 

The pomp, the pride, the royal show? 

The cries of war and festival? 

The youth, the grace, the charm, the glow? 
Into the night go one and all. 


The curtain falls, the play is played: 

The Beggar packs beside the Beau; 

The Monarch troops, and troops the Maid; 
The Thunder huddies with the Snow. 
Where are the.revellers high and low? 
The clashing swords? The lover's call? 
The dancers gleaming row on row? 

Into the night go one and all. 


ENVOY 


Prince, in one common overthrow 

The Hero tumbles with the Thrall: 

As dust that drives, as straws that blow, 
Into the night go one and all. 
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BOSCOREALE FRESCOES FOR US 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is to 
receive shortly a collection of ancient Roman 
wall paintings known as the _ Boscoreale 
frescoes. They are considered the finest 
specimens of ancient pictorial art, and are 
said to excel in skill and color the Pompeii 
pictures. A writer in the New York Sun 
describes them and their acquisition as 


follows: 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York is to 
be congratulated on the acquisition of the most im- 
portant art treasures that have been offered for sale 
in Paris for many years, the famous Roman frescoes 
from the villa at Boscoreale. 

The whole superb collection of frescoes, the only 
ones of their kind in the world, surpassing in bril- 
liancy of color and in artistic skill anything that has 
been found, so far, in Pompeii, has been acquired 
by Frederick W. Rhinelander, vice-president of the 
museum, who is understood to have completed the 
transaction at Bad Nauheim, where he is staying. 

What are these Boscoreale frescoes? The name 
Boscoreale has become famous since the first great 
finds made there ten years ago. It is a village on 
the slope of Vesuvius a short distance above Pom- 
peii, on the same side of the mountain, and the 
ground was covered in the year 79 by the same 
shower of ashes that overwhelmed Pompeii. 

Here,in 1894,excavations were made on an estate 
belonging to the De Prisco family, and a great many 
artistic objects in silver, the so-called ‘* Boscoreale 
treasure,’’ were found. These were smuggled out 
of Italy and sold to Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
who presented them to the Louvre, where they now 
are. 

There were subsequent discoveries of Roman 
furniture and utensils, which have found their way 
to the Berlin museum. There was also a find of 
gold coins of the Emperors who reigned immediately 
before the eruption of Vesuvius, among them Galba, 
Otho and Vitellius. 

Exploration of the ground was delayed by the 
interference of the Italian Government, the Ministry 
of Fine Arts refusing its consent unless the excava- 
tions were carried on under its direction in order to 
guard the Government’s interest in the discoveries. 
Deputy Vincenzo de Prisco succeeded in removing 
the embargo on exploration, and in 1900, after 
digging several yards below the surface, came upon 
the villa from which these were taken. 

It was a luxurious patrician villa built on the 
slopes of Vesuvius, from which it commanded a 
magnificent view over the bay toward Castellamare 
di Stabia, and overlooked the neighboring town of 
Pompeii. It was decorated in the most artistic 
taste, the walls being covered with beautiful paint- 
ings. 

At first the intention was to leave the paintings 
on the spot. It soon became evident that they 


would be destroyed by being exposed to the weather 
and to the wet, so the owners of the property decided 
to sell them. The frescoes were cut from the walls 
and later transported across Italy by special train 
with the greatest of difficulty. How the Italian 
Government supervision was got around is not 
stated, but the frescoes appeared, in all their beauty, 
in the Paris auction room. 

It was in the great triclinium, twenty-six feet by 
twenty-three, that the finest paintings were found. 
In this room the perspective decoration through 
Corinthian columns was preserved. Through these 
a row of columns showed in the background an open 
garden. At regular intervals on the wall were 
arranged pictures in painted frames. These pic- 
tures surpass anything that has been found at 
Pompeii. The back wall was divided into three 
panels by the columns. The center panel, which 
could not be preserved, represented Venus standing 
with Cupid on her knee (the pose is that of the 
Venus of Milo); behind her was a painting of two 
temples on the seashore with statues of gods on one 
side and Psyche with fishing Cupids on the other. 
The left-hand panel represented the loves of Bacchus 
and Ariadne; the right-hand one, apparently, the 
three Graces. 

The side walls were likewise divided into three 
panels. That to the right contained the figure of 
a woman, holding a shield; next to it a group of 
two figures, a naked man, perhaps an athlete, with 
a woman, sitting side by side,in an attitude of 
meditation; further, a group of a seated woman, 
tuning a lyre, with a young girl hiding behind 
her. 

The wall on the left was decorated by the figure 
of an old man resting on a stick, and by a group, 
representing a deity, advising a seated woman. 
The third panel had been whitewashed. Three of 
these paintings with four minor pieces of decoration 
are included in the sale. 

From the summer ttriclinium, the  triclinium 
proper, two small adjacent rooms and the entrance 
to the cubiculum, a dozen pieces of architectural 
ornamentation were taken. 

These Boscoreale pictures represent something 
that is pretty close to high art. They are splendid 
specimens of the best work of the Alexandrine 
school, and demonstrate how close that school came 
to modern ideas of painting. In these pictures the 
Metropolitan Museum has obtained an invaluable 
aid to the study of painting, both ancient and 
modern. The frescoes are such as no other museum 
can duplicate. They wholly outclass the Pompeiian 
frescoes at Naples. 


LIBRARIES AND ART EDUCATION 


§ American libraries are doing much to pro- 
mote the love and knowledge of art as well 
as of books. This is a beneficent and growing 
movement, especially for those who live far 
away from great art centers. Katherine 
Louise Smith, in Munsey’s, discusses some of 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


the practical methods adopted by libraries 
for the dissemination of a love for art. 


To the rich and the poor alike, beauty has grown 
to be a thing apart, and Americans often consider 
it too much of a luxury to take into their daily lives. 
Fortunately, the mistake is capable of correction. 
Good work has been done in some of our cities by 
the establishment of art galleries in the same build- 
ing with the public library. For example, the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburg and the Minneapolis 
Public Library display valuable paintings for the 
benefit of the public. The Boston Public Library 
entered the same field as long ago as 1869, when it 
acquired by gift the Tosti collection of engravings. 

The Free Public Library of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, claims to be the first in this country to 
make a large expenditure for photographs, engrav- 
ings, and pictures of all sorts to use in connection 
with its daily work. Several copies of Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament, one of L’Ornament 
Polychrome, and similar works, were brought 
together, and all of the pictorial matter acquired 
was placed at the disposal of teachers. Elaborate 
presentations of pictures are planned at this library; 
colored plates representing Indian life, Moran’s pic- 
tures of the Yellowstone region, and other things of 
the sort, are used to illustrate lectures; and teaching 
geography by means of slides has received attention 
here, as at Harvard, where a list of geographical 
slides was prepared for use in the Cambridge schools. 

One of the best means to promote art education 
through libraries is to call the attention of the 
average people to the art of our illustrated journals. 
The Denver Public Library has held original exhi- 
bitions of mounted pictures designed chiefly for 
schoolroom purposes, to show what can be done 
with inexpensive material toward decorating school- 
room walls. The pictures consisted of full-page 
illustrations, colored supplements, and cartoons 
from our current magazines, photographs of cele- 
brated paintings and Japanese prints. 

Foremost in educational matters, the Boston 
Library is always interested in popular entertain- 
ment. It recently purchased a collection of three 
thousand half-tone reproductions from paintings 
and sculpture, and one thousand prints of European 
architecture, to be used exclusively for its branches 
and schools. Besides a permanent display of 
Arundel prints, attention is given to hanging pic- 
tures appropriate to the day in the children’s de- 
partment. Christmas has been found a good time 
for the Nativities of different schools and types; 
Easter brings forth Madonnas; Washington’s 
Birthday calls for portraits of the Father of His 
Country, and other holidays suggest views of bat- 
tles, generals, and so forth. This work in the 
children’s department is carried out in various ways, 
some places having story hours, when the children 
listen to the stories of the pictures, 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburg sends out 
to the poorer districts small cases of books contain- 
ing juvenile literature and pictures. This little 
library moves from one district to another, and the 
Picture accompanies it; so that one photograph 
gladdens the hearts of innumerable children. 

How can small towns avail themselves of these 
advantages?” is a question that may arise. Fre- 
quently generous organizations are willing to lend 
Photographs to any library that will pay the freight 
and attend to the hanging of the pictures. Some 
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of the magazines will lend drawings from which 
their illustrations have been prepared. <A good and 
inexpensive plan is to cut illustrations from periodi- 
cals, mount them on stiff cardboard, and arrange 
them in catalogue drawers. 

Another aid in the distributing of pictures is the 
plan adopted by some traveling libraries, which 
circulate pictures as well as books. In New York, 
Boston, Troy, and Minneapolis those who are in 
charge of mothers’ classes in the slums send out 
collections both of books and of pictures; and it is 
interesting to note that in the distribution of the 
contents the pictures are usually most in demand. 
An Italian immigrant, for instance, will always pre- 
fer a print. The inception of this work we owe to 
Hull House Settlement, in Chicago, where two ex- 
hibitions are held yearly. Some of their pictures 
are the publications of the Arundel Society, and 
photographs of paintings by the old masters. These 
are loaned for two weeks at a time, and the enter- 
prise has been so successful that it is worth the cost 
of innumerable prints to see the happy faces of the 
hard-working people as they carry their pictures 
home. 

Such are a few of the practical methods adopted 
by American libraries for the dissemination of a 
love for art. To make these efforts worth while, 
the best pictures should be used, and those which 
make the strongest appeal to the community into 
which they are sent. 


A REMARKABLE FOSSIL DISCOVERY 


The remarkable discovery of the head of a 
horned dinosaur by the expedition sent out 
by Professor Osborn of Columbia is a great 
subject of congratulation for those interested 
in the study of fossils. Walter L. Beasley, 
writing in the Scientific American, describes 
the find as follows: 


A recent fossil expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History, sent out under direc- 
tion of Prof. Henry F. Osborn, has succeeded in dis- 
covering the largest and most complete head of an 
extinct monster so far known. The find is consid- 
ered a valuable contribution to science, being the 
record-breaking specimen of the world. The head 
in question was that of the mighty horned dinosaur 
known as Triceratops, said to have been one of the 
largest and most formidable creatures which once 
roamed the shores of primeval earth. This gigantic 
reptile flourished and became extinct during the 
Cretaceous age, variously estimated to have been 
from three to ten million years ago. The enormous 
size and ferocious strength of the animal's head is 
vividly demonstrated from the astounding dimen- 
sions of the skull, which is seven and a half feet long 
by five and a half in width. There is a head in the 
National Museum in Washington which is only five 
and a half feet long and four feet wide. The skele- 
ton of the animal in papier maché was exhibited at 
the Buffalo Exposition, based upon various frag- 
mentary parts found. The inside portion of the 
skull, tipped at an angle of forty-five degrees, strik- 
ingly sets off its great breadth and height in com- 
parison with the standing figure alongside. With 
the exception of the _— portion of the horns the 
skull was complete. e latter are to be restored. 
The digging up of such a large specimen practically 
almost intact is of unusual occurrence, and lends 
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additional value to the find as an unequaled fossil 
treasure. The head was discovered by a party 
consisting of Mr. Branum Brown, of the Museum, 
together with Prof. R..S. Lull, of Amherst College, 
and Mr. Brooks, a recent graduate of that institu- 
tion. The searchers, while reconnoitering along the 
banks of a small stream, a tributary of the Missouri, 
some 135 miles northwest of Miles City, Montana, 
came upon the weathered portions of one of the 
horns, slightly protruding above the surface. To 
the trained eye of the investigators this indicated 
fossil remains beneath or nearby, and careful ex- 
amination shortly revealed the existence of the big 
head embedded in the sand strata below. This 
section of Montana, together with nearly all the area 
west of the Rocky Mountains, which in remote 
time was a great lake basin and inland sea, is now 
looked upon as America’s vast prehistoric burying- 
ground, where are reposing the petrified remains of 
the strange and huge animals of the past. It took 
about four weeks to excavate and prepare the im- 
mense head for transportation to New York. This 
process required much skill and patience to satis- 
factorily accomplish. The earth was first cleared 
away sufficiently enough to indicate the specimen. 
The whole skull was thereafter outlined and exca- 
vated by channeling around and beneath it. The 
sand and débris were scraped away with the utmost 
care from the bones. To harden and hold the 
remains together, and to keep the shattered sections 
of the skull in place, they were treated with a special 
chemical preparation, and cemented with glue. 
After being unearthed and braced by paw the 
upper and inside surfaces and edges of the skull 
were treated with several coats of plaster of Paris 
to strengthen and hold the bulky object firm during 
its long journey to New York. Three hundred 
pounds of plaster was necessary for this operation, 


being nearly the amount used in finishing the walls 


of an ordinary cottage. On leaving the field, the 
specimen weighed 3,100 pounds, and required two 
hardy draught-horses to haul it to the railroad 
station. According to Mr. F. A. Lucas, of the 
National Museum, the beast is said to have been 
some twenty-five feet in length, and about twice the 
bulk of an elephant, weighing ten tons or more. 


AN AMERICAN’S GREAT DISCOVERY IN EGYPT 


To an American, Mr. Theodore M. Davies, 
is due the credit of what is regarded as by far 
the most interesting archeological discovery 
in Egypt of the last season. He has dis- 
covered the tomb of Thothmes IV, one of the 
Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty. An 
account of the discovery is thus given in the 
New York Times: 

Mr. Davies has been working systematically for 
the last two years in the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings at Thebes, clearing the rubbish away and 
laying bare the rock. He has made various inter- 
esting discoveries, but his success in finding a pre- 
viously unknown royal tomb puts everything else 
that resulted from his labors completely in the 
shade. Mr. Davies was not present when the actual 
discovery of the tomb was made, that piece of luck 
falling to Howard Carter, Inspector of the Monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt, for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, who has been assisting Mr. Davies. 


ART AND ARCHAOLOGY 


From the London Times we learn that the tomb, 
like the other royal tombs in the same valley, con- 
sists of a gallery cut into the heart of the mountain, 
After sloping downward for a considerable distance 
it is interrupted by a deep square well, on one of 
the walls of which is a band of paintings. On the 
further side of the well the passage turns back, and 
finally opens into a large chamber, at the extreme 
end of which is a magnificent sarcophagus of 
granite covered with texts from ‘‘The Book of the 
Dead.” 

On either side are smaller chambers, the floor of 
one of which was found by Mr. Carter to be covered 
with mummified loins of beef, legs of mutton, and 
trussed ducks and geese, offerings made to the dead 
King. Clay seals with the name of the Pharaoh had 
been attached to the doors of the chambers, and, it 
is stated, these seals contain proof that the Egyp- 
tians of between 3,000 and 4,000 years ago had to 
some extent anticipated the invention of printing, 
the raised portions of the seals having been smeared 
with blue ink before being impressed on the clay. 

As Egyptologists know, there could be little hope 
of finding a mummy in the tomb, since the mummy 
of Thothmes IV is already in the Cairo Museum, 
having been found in the tomb of Amen-hotep II, 
to which place it had been carried by the priests for 
the purpose of concealment, probably at some time 
in the twenty-first dynasty. A great many of the 
objects in the tomb of Thothmes were found to be 
broken, and this was explained by a hieroglyphic 
inscription on one of the paintings which adorn the 
walls of the vestibule to the chamber in which the 
sarcophagus was found. This inscription states 
that the tomb was plundered by robbers, but that 
it had been restored as far as possible to its original 
condition by Hor-em-heb, the reigning Pharaoh. 

These robbers, it is supposed, secured the jewelry 
and other precious objects which it was customary 
to bury with a king. More than enough was left, 
however, to satisfy the archeologist of to-day. 
The floor was literally covered with vases, dishes, 
symbols of life, and other objects of blue faience. 

nfortunately, nearly all of them had been wantonly 
broken, though in some cases the breakage had been 
repaired in the time of Hor-em-heb. Intermixed 
with the faience were fragments of exquisitely 
shaped cups and vases of rich blue or variegated 
glass. There are also fragments of an opaque white 
glass as well as what would have been pronounced 
to be the bottoms of modern beer bottles had they 
been met with on the surface of the ground. Equall 
interesting is a piece of textile fabric into Thich 
hieroglyphic characters of different colors have been 
woven with such wonderful skill as to present the 
appearance of painting on linen. 

It is, however, of course, the Pharaoh’s chariot 
which is regarded as the great find. The body of 
it alone is preserved, but in a perfect condition. 
The wooden frame was first covered with papier 
maché made from papyrus, and this again with 
stucco, which had been carved both inside and out, 
into scenes from the battles fought by the Pharaoh 
in Syria. The art is of a very high order, every 
detail being exquisitely finished and the faces of the 
Syrians being clearly portraits taken from captives 
at Thebes. The chariot is, in fact, one of the finest 
specimens of art that have come down to us from 
antiquity. Along with the chariot was found the 
leather gauntlet with which the King protected his 
hand and wrist when using the bow or reins. 
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“If There Be Any Virtue and If There Be Any Praise” 








The press is daily printing accounts of valor and 
heroism. Brave deeds are as much the order of the 
day as our new literary or scientific movements. 
Those who are interested in personai valor will find 
in this department a source of interest. 


A CHILD HERO NEW YORK TIMES 


Tightly wedged under a crowded Columbus 
avenue car, little six-year-old Douglass Malcolm 
remained for nearly an hour, while terrified 
passengers tried in every way to extricate the 
bruised and bleeding body of the lad. The 
youngster narrowly escaped losing his life, but 
all the time he remained under the car he was 
as brave as possible for a lad of his age. And 
all during the time preparations were being 
made to jack up the car, in order to get him 
out alive, he made no complaint. 

“Don’t tell mamma that I’m hurt, ’cause 
she’ll think I died; so please don’t tell her, 
mister.”’ 

This piteous wail coming from the little lad 
touched the hearts of all who had surrounded 
the car to help lift it from his body. Strong 
men, including policemen and railroad hands, 
men who are generally unmoved at the most 
pathetic sights, gave way completely when 
they heard the faint cries of the brave young- 
ster, who, although in deadly peril, thought 
only of the worry his mother would be caused 
if she heard of the accident. 

“Don’t try to move, sonny,” the men 
shouted to him, as the little fellow attempted 
to extricate himself, ‘‘just be a brave boy and 
we'll get you out all right.” 

The brave little fellow had exerted all his 
strength in trying to get from under the car, 
but he was so tightly wedged between the for- 
ward axle and the ground that despite his 
squirming and struggling he could not get from 
his perilous position. 

The lad had been playing in front of his 
home, 362 West Fifty-third street, with a 
number of playmates. While a game of “‘tag”’ 
was in progress Douglass ran intothe street just 
as Car 248 of the Columbus Avenue line swung 
in from Ninth avenue at a high rate of speed. 
A north-bound car had just passed, and the 
youngster did not notice the car coming around 
the corner. 

The motorman of the car saw the lad, but 
before he had time to put on the brakes the 
little fellow was knocked down and the car 


passed over him. Fortunately he escaped the 
wheels, but his body got wedged between the 
forward axle and the ground. The motorman 
stopped the car as quickly as possible, but it 
was too late to save the lad from injury. 

As the car came to an abrupt stop the pas- 
sengers were shaken up, and upon learning that 
a boy was under it intense excitement pre- 
vailed. Several women, imagining the lad 
crushed to pieces, fainted, while a number of 
the male passengers, fearing to witness what 
they thought would be a sickening sight, went 
away. To the surprise of everybody, however, 
the lad was not mangled, and when the motor- 
man peered under the car he heard a faint cry, 
‘‘Take me out, mister, will you please?” 

Word was immediately sent to the West 
Forty-seventh street station and an ambulance 
was summoned from Roosevelt Hospital. Dr. 
Rose responded, but he was there for three- 
quarters of an hour before the lad was extri- 
cated. Meantime word was sent to the car 
barn around the corner, but it was some time 
before a wrecking crew was on the scene. 
Several men volunteered to crawl under the 
car:and try to get the lad out, but they were 
unable to do anything until the car was jacked 
up. 
When the lad was finally extricated, after 
the wrecking crew jacked the heavy car up, 
Ambulance Surgeon Rose found that he was 
suffering from internal injuries, a bruised hip, 
dislocated shoulder, and lacerated wounds of 
the face. He was removed to the hospital, 
where it was said he will recover. As the little 
fellow was being borne to the ambulance. he 
said to the policeman who was carrying him: 
‘‘Well, mamma won’t cry now, ’cause I won’t 
be brought home to her dead. But, gee! ZI 
thought surely I was a goner, didn’t you?”’ 


THE BRAVERY OF A WOMAN CINCINNATI POST 


How brave is a woman? That depends on 
circumstances. It is a woman’s nature to be 
afraid of little things. She screams when a 
mouse runs over her feet. Fear clutches her 
heart when she is alone at night. Almost every 
woman will say, ‘‘I’m a terrible’coward.” That 
is only true to a very limited extent. When 
the time for bravery comes, the grandness of a 
woman’s unselfish courage is apparent. And 
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when love nerves heart and hand, you have a 
force to move the world. 

Dr. and Mrs. William H. Logan left their 
good home in Bethany, Ill., at the call of 
duty and went to China as missionaries. Dr. 
Logan became very ill with appendicitis. It 
was 800 miles to the nearest doctor. He told 
Mrs. Logan that his only chance for life lay in 
an operation, and asked her to listen carefully 
to his instructions and perform it. 

Can you imagine a position more tragic? 
And her unskilled hand might slay the man she 
loved! She listened to Dr. Logan. She 
prayed, too; then gave him an anesthetic and 
successfully removed his appendix. After that 
came loving care and tender treatment until 
he had rallied sufficiently to be moved, when 
Mrs. Logan took him 800 miles by wagon and 
rail to a physician, who completed the treat- 
ment. 

Are women brave? Mrs. William H. Logan 
has answered the question. Florence Nightin- 
gale never did a more heroic act than was per- 
formed by the missionary woman hundreds of 
miles from civilization. 


THE SOUL OF HEROISM. .H. |. DODGE. .WOMAN’S HOME COMPAKION 


Who can imagine a more deliberate and 
cold-blooded bit of heroism than that per- 
formed by Keeper W. W. Griesser of the 
Buffalo Life Saving Station, who in the teeth 
of an eighty-mile November gale swam out in 
the icy waters of Buffalo Harbor to rescue a 
man who was clinging to some piling five hun- 
dred feet from shore? At times the seas broke 
over the man so deeply that he was lost from 
sight, and it was evident that in that awful 
weather he would soon succumb and go to 
the bottom. Griesser saw him, and knowing 
that it would be useless to attempt to launch 
a boat, determined to swim to him with a line. 
As he plunged into the lake the mighty surf 
caught him and flung him stunned upon the 
beach; but he was up and in again, and this 
time gained the water beyond the breakers. 
It took half an hour for Griesser to swim two 
hundred feet against the storm; then coming 
to an old pile, he wrapped his arms and legs 
about:-it and rested' for a few moments. The 
cold was intense, and his clothes were frozen 
to him when he let go and slid into the water, 
again to resume his journey. At times he had 
to dive through the great combers to avoid 
being buffeted back to shore, and three times 
a floating telegraph pole struck him on the 
back with crushing force, once almost render- 
ing him unconscious, But he fought it out 


“TF THERE BE ANY VIRTUE AND IF THERE BE ANY PRAISE” 


with incredible courage, and at the end of an 
hour was near enough to throw the line to the 
poor fellow, who was piteously crying for help. 
The half frozen wretch had only enough 
strength left to tie the line about his wrist, and 
then drop into the water. At that instant a 
wave caught and fouled the line about the 
piling, and hurled Griesser back a hundred 
feet toward the beach. Exhausted, but not 
dismayed or beaten, he made renewed efforts 
to regain lost ground, and at the end of another 
half hour had reached the man again, cleared 
the fouled line, and given the signal to the 
people on shore to haul in. 

In transmitting the gold medal which Con- 
gress had awarded to Griesser for heroism, the 
Secretary of the Treasury said, “It would 
seem incredible, but for indisputable evidence, 
that you performed the marvelous feat, which 
was, indeed, effected only at the extreme peril 
of your life.” 


A PAUL REVERE NEW YORK WORLD 


Leo L. Loeb, a boy of twenty-two years, was a 
bronco-buster and prospector on August 5 last 
when his wild ride against awful odds to save 
the lives of hundreds of tourists from a cloud- 
burst and flood was praised from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Coast. He weighed 196 pounds 
then. He is twenty pounds lighter now, the 
result of a stroke of paralysis directly due to 
injuries received in his heroic ride. His entire 
left side is withered. He is six feet one inch 
tall, with clear gray eyes and a most cheerful 
disposition. 

‘It’s true that I’ve been crippled up a lot,” 
he remarked, ‘“‘but I’m able to ride as well as 
ever. I won a fourth prize of $125 out ofa 
field of twenty-eight in a bucking bronco contest 
in Denver last October. 

‘About the ride? I don’t know that there’s 
much to say about it. I left Green Mountain 
Falls, Col., after dinner to ride down home near 
Manitou. It rained so hard before I had gone 
a mile that I took shelter in the abandoned 
railway station at Woodland Park. It was no 
good, though, and I remounted my mustang, 
Baby, and rode on down the banks of Cascade 
Creek in the Ute Falls cafion. As I left the 
little station I heard the crash of a cloudburst 
about four miles up the creek. 

‘‘T sent Baby along at a gallop, and we soon 
got to Haushman’s livery stable at the town 
of Cascade. I rode into the barn and got his 
raincoat. A burro in there was already up 
to his neck in water, the creek had risen so. As 
I was riding away I turned to thank Haushman, 
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and so by accident I happened to see a wall of 
water come rolling and tumbling down the 
creek a mile and a half behind me. I hustled 
for the railroad station and asked the operator 
to telegraph a warning to the people at Manitou 
and below to take to the hills and get away 
from the cloudburst. 

“Then I thought_of the people camping out 
all the way, down the cafion between Cascade 
and Manitop, and I made up my mind to save 
them. 

“Baby went like a locomotive. She’s a 
beauty. Sell her? Well, yes, for $7,000, and 
if you offered that I’d ask $70,000. Money 
couldn’t buy her. Why, she did four miles and 
a half that day in sixteen and one-half minutes 
on a 4 per cent. down grade. First the rain 
fell so as to pretty nearly blind us; then came 
haillikeeggs. Nine of the hailstones picked up 
that day filled a man’s cap. 

“‘Most of the way the road was from four to 
eight inches under water, but Baby knew the 
way, and, what’s more, she knew she was going 
to save lives. I dropped the bridle on Baby’s 
neck, shielded my eyes with my right hand, 
bent my head under Baby’s mane all I could, 
and with my left hand held the edge of the 
raincoat to protect her head. 

““T suppose there were between 700 and 800 
tourists camping out in the cafion. They were 
perched in tents at pretty nearly every big 
rock. I hadn’t much wind to waste. As I 
went by each camp I yelled ‘Cloudburst! Get 
up the hill!’ and pointed back up the creek. 

“At Rainbow Falls the water had long ago 
hollowed out the ground in a big deep cave that 
bored away back from the creek and burrowed 
under the road up to within twenty feet of the 
surface. As I galloped across here the ground 
gave way. Down we slid with it, 103 feet in al- 
almost a straight fall.’ i Cares 

“Baby landed on all fours—isn’t she a beaut? 
—on top of a big ledge of granite. I was still 
in the saddle. Getting down she slipped and 
fell. As she scrambled to get up she kicked me 
at the base of the spine. When we got to 
ec I had to be carried into Norris’s 

otel.”” 


THE HERO OF THE HEPPNER FLOOD DENVER REPUBLICAN 


By a wild ride of twenty-three miles Leslie 
Matlock, a young stockman, saved the lives of 
500 people who were in the path of the flood 
that nearly wiped out Heppner, Ore. Two 
horses fell beneath him, and when he at last 
reached Ione, his goal, he was but a short dis- 
tance ahead of the huge wave of hail and water 
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that had wrecked the homes and cost the 
lives of his relatives. He then posted to 
Arlington, arriving there at 1 A.M., after 
riding sixty-seven miles in seven hours. 

Matlock’s story of his ride is as follows. 
He gives it with mlch modesty, but in a 
straightforward manner. He is insistent that 
due credit be given Bruce Kelly, his com- 
panion on the ride: 

“‘T lived at the Palace Hotel, and I was there 
on Sunday evening. It was terribly hot and 
sultry all day. It seemed to be getting up a 
storm and I was wondering what would hap- 
pen if it didn’t rain, as we needed it very 
badly. But along about 5 o’clock it got quite 
dark and the clouds south seemed to be gath- 
ering blacker and blacker. But still I didn’t 
think much about it. I simply decided it 
would be cooler after it was over and there 
wasn’t much need of taking things too swiftly 
in the heat. 

‘‘Then it came dinner time and we all sat 
down to dinner. It was so dark lights were in 
order and one of us called for them. Then 
the thunder commenced rolling, and before 
many minutes had passed the noise was some- 
thing terrific. Then it began to hail. The 
hailstones were as big as chestnuts and most of 
us went out on the front porch to see it. Just 


‘as we really got settled to watching something 


happened. I don’t know just what it was, 
but we all looked up, and there it was coming 
down the creek. It was about twenty feet 
high and it licked at the walls and banks of 
the gully so we could see it even in the dark- 
ness caused by the storm. 

‘‘The minute I saw it I knew it was all off 
with Heppner. A big piece of barn wobbled 
on the top of the thing and then kicked up and 
turned under. That settled me and I yelled 
to Bruce Kelly, a chap I’ve known since I was 
knee high to a grasshopper, and we lit out. 

‘“‘With that we both made a break for a 
livery stable run by Kirk. Then I thought 
of the fences along the creek and we broke 
into Gilliam & Bisbee’s hardware store across 
the street from the hotel and got some wire 
cutters, looking over our shoulders all the 
time to see what was doing. We got our nip- 
pers and then we broke and ran for Kirk’s. 


We didn’t waste any time, but I snatched the 


first horse I could lay my hands on and Kelly 
did the same. The horse I got was a poor 
beast, and before we were through we wished 
we had hold of better ones. But I guess it 
wasn’t much over a minute from the time 
when we first started from the hotel before we 
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were on horseback, and then we cut straight 
up the hill to get ahead of the water. It was 
hailing like mad and this made it bad for the 
horses going up the bank. When we reached 

the first bench we looked back and saw it was 

mostly up with the town. I couldn’t see any- 

thing of uncle’s place and the water was boom- 

ing around the turn in the creek. 

‘*We cut along at a good clip, considering the 
going, and in a minute out we came on the 
road below the station. The water was piling 
up like adam just there. It was a tight place, 
but we stuck to our nags and in a minute we 
were going through the storm lickety-split. 
It was no fun, either, for the hail was knocking 
us hard. Besides, I wanted to see if there was 
anyone we could help. 

“‘Kelly and I pretty soon got our bearings, and 
then we commenced to yell as we passed houses. 
We shouted: ‘Save yourselves; the flood is 
coming!’ 

‘* As soon as we saw them take to the hills we 
cut ahead as fast as we could. Kelly and I 
were both raised on the ranges hereabout, and 
we knew every turn in the creek and every 
bend in the hills. That helped us a lot, and 
before long we were far enough ahead that we 
could do some good. One thing frightened us. 
It was storming and we were afraid of the wire 
fences, for fear the lightning would strike, 
but our nippers were all right and we struck 
right through. 

“The main thing we remembered to shout 
was that they mustn’t wait to save a thing. 
Several times the people came out, and while 
they were asking us what the matter was, the 
roar of the cloudburst would tell them, and 
then they would climb right out for the high 
ground. 

“About six miles on the way to Lexington 
my horse stumbled and threw me hard. My 
knee was sprained and it hurt a little to 
remount. Kelly helped me, and as soon as I 
saw the horse could still go, I went along with 
him. But it was hard on the horse, for the road 
was rough and rocky and slippery as well. 
Every now and then a big pond of hail and 
water was in the middle of the way and the 
mud was fearful. 

‘*We got to Lexington all right,and warned 
everybody about the flood that was coming 
down the valley. On the way we had warned 
a good many. The water was not far behind 
us, even here, and we had to warn the people 
on down the valley to Ione. Kelly and I kept 
on and beat our horses into as fast a gait at 
we could. We heard the boom of the flood 


“TF THERE BE ANY VIRTUE AND IF THERE BE ANY PRAISE” 





behind us, and it seemed as if it would be too 
bad if all the houses, twinkling with lights, 
were to be knocked into splinters, with the 
people inside them. 

‘So we kept on, shouting and warning people, 
till we got to Rainey’s. Here my horse gave 
up the ghost. It was clean worn out and I 
got another. Then Kelly and I hit up the 
pace again on the way to Ione, twelve miles 
away. This was really the hardest part of 
the journey. 

“At Pettysville we found a lot of people who 
didn’t know anything about what had hap- 
pened. It seemed too bad to see all the good 
stock going, but we had enough to do to tell 
the people and get them started away without 
driving any cattle or horses. 

‘“*By the time we were three miles from Ione 
Kelly’s horse gave up. So Kelly just made 
for the top of a hill and I kept on into 
Ione. I got there all right, but found the rail- 
road operator had sent a message in about 
things at Heppner just before he was washed 
away and drowned. But I got to the tele- 
phone and warned people below and messen- 
gers started out and warned the ranches along 
the creek. I hadn’t been there but a very 
little while before the flood struck Ione, but 
it wasn’t near what it was at Heppner. As I 


‘ watched it come down and saw what it still 


was after traveling so many miles I thought it 
must be awful above. Then I was taken sort 
of sick. But then I knew the people outside 
ought to know about it and presently I fetched 
a new horse and rode to Arlington, where I 
got pretty soon before daybreak. 

“It’s been a bad thing all around. I’ve lost 
most of my folks and I’ve lost most of my 
friends. Kelly deserves most of the credit for 
what I did. We worked together and I’m 
glad we saved some. I wish I could have 
saved my own people. I don’t know what we 
will do, those of us that are left. I guess we 
will build up again and choose higher ground. 
Maybe such a thing wouldn’t happen again. 
Maybe it would. I don’t know why I did 
just what I did, except that it seemed to me 
that it would be better if I saved somebody. 
I thought of a lot of people down the valley. 
Did I think of one especially? Maybe I did. 
But in saving folks who are in danger we don’t 
choose and pick. If I hadn’t done what I 
did I wouldn’t have done what my family 
would have thought I ought to. Anyway, when 
we once got staited it would have been to bad 
to give up the race. Kelly wasn’t any quitter 
and I ain’t, when it’s a race.” 
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Edited by Robert Blight 


The summer meeting of the American Forestry 
Association at Minneapolis, on August 25 and 26, 
affords strong evidence of the importance which is 
now being accorded to the science and art of Forestry. 
Not so very long ago, the forests of this great con- 
tinent were supposed to be practically inexhaustible, 
but wrong methods of cutting timber and indis- 
criminate drawing on the vast supples have wrought 
such havoc that there is good cause for alarm that 
irremedial mischief will be caused, even if it has not 
already been brought about. Forests are not only 
valuable as sources of the timber necessary for so 
many human needs, but they play an important 
part in the physical well-being of the very country 
itself. It is quite true that we do not yet under- 
stand all the processes by which climate is affected 
by the existence of immense tracts of woodland. 
For instance, it is still uncertain whether forests 
cause a greater rainfall or not; but it is certain that 
they conserve the moisture which results from the 
existing rainfall. They also distribute the water of 
a heavy downpour and thus prevent the washing 
away of the soil. Another well-ascertained effect 
of forests is one upon temperature. The tempera- 
ture of a mass of woodland is cooler in the daytime 
and warmer in the night than that of an open area; 
and, similarly, it is cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. In this “7 currents of air are set up, 
with a reciprocal effect upon the surrounding 
country. The economic side of the forestry ques- 
tion is equally important; so that it is of the utmost 
consequence that the subject should be considered 
in all its bearings as a matter of national interest. 
The words, therefore of the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, printed in U.S. Bureau of Forestry, Circular 
24, will have special weight for us: 


FORESTRY AND FORESTERS THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


And now, first and foremost, you can never 
afford to forget for one moment what is the 
object of our forest policy. That object is not 
to preserve the forests because they are beau- 
tiful, though that is good in itself, nor because 
they are the refuges for the wild creatures of 
the wilderness, though that, too, is good in 
itself; but the primary object of our forest 
policy. as of the land policy of the United 
States, is the making of prosperous homes. It 
is part of the traditional policy of home-making 
of our country. Every other consideration 
comes as secondary. The whole effort of the 
Government in dealing with the forests must 
be directed to this end, keeping in view the 
fact that it is not only necessary to start the 
homes as prosperous, but to keep them so. 


That is why the forests have got to be kept. 
You can start a prosperous home by destroying 
the forests, but you can not keep it prosperous 
that way. 

And you are going to be able to make that 
policy permanently the policy of the country 
only in so far as you are able to make the 
people at large, and, above all, the people 
concretely, interested in the results in the 
different localities, appreciative of what it 
means. Impress upon them the full recogni- 
tion of the value of its policy, and make them 
earnest and zealous adherents of it. Keep in 
mind the fact that in a government such as ours 
it is out of the question to impose a policy like 
this from without. The policy, as a permanent 
policy, can only come from the intelligent con- 
viction of the people themselves that it is wise 
and useful; nay, indispensable. We shall de- 
cide, in the long run, whether or not we are 
to preserve or destroy the forests of the Rocky 
Mountains accordingly as we are or are not 
able to make the people of the mountain 
States hearty believers in the policy of forest 
preservation. That is the only way in which 
this policy can be made a permanent success. 
You must convince the people of the truth— 
and it is the truth—that the success of home 
makers depends in the long run upon the wis- 
dom with which the nation takes care of its 
forests. That seems a strong statement, but 
it is none too strong. You yourselves have got 
to keep this practical object before your mind; 
to remember that a forest that contributes 
nothing to the wealth, progress, or safety of the 
country is of no interest to the Government 
and should be of little interest to the forester. 
Your attention must be directed to the preser- 
vation of the forests, not as an end in itself, but 
as a means of preserving and increasing the 
prosperity of the nation. 

“‘Forestry is the preservation of forests by 
wise use,”’ to quote a phrase I used in my first 
message to Congress. Keep before your mind 
that definition. Forestry does not mean ab- 
breviating that use; it means making the 
forest useful not only to the settler, the rancher, 
the miner, the man who lives in the neighbor- 
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hood, but, indirectly, to the man who may live 
hundreds of miles down the course of some 
great river which has its rise among the forest- 
bearing mountains. 

The forest problem is in many ways the most 
vital internal problem in the United States. 
The more closely this statement is examined, 
the more evident its truth becomes. In the 
arid region of the West, agriculture depends 
first of all upon the available water supply. 
In such a region forest protection alone can 
maintain the stream flow necessary for irriga- 
tion, and can prevent the great and destructive 
floods so ruinous to communities farther down 
the same streams that head in the arid regions. 
The relation between the forests and the whole 
mineral industry is an extremely intimate one; 
for, as every man who has had experience in 
the West knows, mines cannot be developed 
without timber—usually not without timber 
close at hand. In many regions throughout 
the arid country, ore is more abundant than 
wood, and this means that if the ore is of low 
grade, the transportation of timber from any 
distance being out of the question, the use of 
the mine is limited by the amount of timber 
available. The very existence of lumbering, 
of course—and lumbering is the fourth great 
industry of the United States—depends upon 
the success of our work as a nation in putting 
practical forestry into effective operation. As 
it is with mining and lumbering, so it is in only 
a less degree with transportation, manufactures 
—commerce in general. The relation of all these 
industries to forestry is of the most intimate 
and dependent kind. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that so many of those great indus- 
tries are now waking up to this fact; the rail- 
roads especially, managed as they are by men 
who are compelled to look ahead, who are 
obliged, by the very nature of their profession, 
to possess a keen insight into the future, have 
awakened to a clearer realization of the vast 
importance of the economic use both of timber 
and of forests. Even the grazing industry, as 
it is carried on in the great West,which might 
at first sight appear to have little relation to 
forestry, is nevertheless closely related to it, 
because great areas of winter range, available 
and good for winter grazing, would be abso- 
lutely useless without the summer range in the 
mountains where the forest reserves lie. 

Selecting one of the points urged by the President, 
the following passage from a paper by R. L. Mc- 
Cormick, in the same circular of the Bureau of 
Forestry, will abundantly prove the necessity of 
more scientific treatment of our forests as the source 


of the lumber supply: 
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It is not nesessary to turn to statistics for 
proof that the supply of certain kinds of valu- 
able timber trees of the United States is rapidly 
failing, of others is practically gone, and of still 
others has entirely vanished as a factor in the 
lumber market. For example, ten years ago 
the use of balsam in the manufacture of paper 
pulp was practically unknown. The eastern 
hemlock is now valuable for its timber as well 
as for its bark. A modern instance is the 
gradual rise in importance of the western hem- 
lock, until very recently altogether discredited 
as a timber tree, although, in fact, of great 
commercial power. The red fir of the North- 
west and the southern pines are rapidly in- 
vading markets formerly controlled altogether 
by the white pine of the North Central States, 
while species of peculiar value, such as black 
walnut and black cherry, have practically van- 
ished from the market in the grades which once 
were common. The southern pines are being 
destroyed with a rapidity which finds its par- 
allel only in the case of northern white pine. It 
is true that thelist of commercial timbers length- 
ens from year to year. Just as the balsam is 
taking the place of the spruce, so are sub- 
stitutes coming in for other woods which no 
longer exist in sufficient quantity to supply 
the demand. But neither can this prove a 
sufficient remedy. The supply of the sub- 
stitutes will be exhausted in its turn, and the 
final situation will be worse than that which 
confronts us now. It is no longer a question of 
methods of manufacture, or of substitutes for 
exhausted supplies. The time for us to look 
after the trees themselves has in many cases 
already arrived. 


Forestry, however, not only aims at the preserva- 
tion and sicentific treatment of existing forests; but 
even hopes to turn the desert into a fruitful field by 
judicious forest-making. So far back as the end of 
the eighteenth century, such a plan was proposed 
for the French Departments of Landes and Gironde, 
and here enormous tracts of land adjacent to the sea 
and consisting of rolling sand-hills have been re- 
claimed for agriculture by forming plantations of 
Pinus Pinaster. Not only has this course been 
beneficial to farming, but the trees themselves 
supply large quantities of timber and turpentine. 
Such a reclamation is now going on in Western 
Nebraska, as the following excerpt will show: 


MAKING OF FORESTS.................- REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

With the spring of 1903, the government 
began a forest-making movement that is in 
many ways the most important ever under- 
taken. It is proposed to solve the serious 
problem of forest destruction by growing new 
supplies under government care and in parts of 
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the nation where as yet there is nothing but 
open plain, as well as on the cut-over lands of 
the once-timbered region. The most interest- 
ing feature of this vast undertaking is in the 
sand hills of Western Nebraska, where it is 
proposed to have wide, undulating reaches of 
drifted sand succeeded by the waving green of 
a pine forest—a seeming impossibility. 

The basis of the theory upon which the gov- 
ernment experiment is proceeding is that the 
region was once the bottom of a sea; that, as it 
is the lowest point for a large area, and the soil 
especially adapted to certain kinds of trees, it 
has, in catching the drainage of the surround- 
ing plateaus, the conditions needed for the 
development of a forest. Western sand lands 
may be dry on top, and the surface may drift 
in clouds, but beneath is a damp subsoil that 
retains the moisture of spring through the 
sunshine-flooded summer. It has been found 
that certain kinds of pine have roots which, 
going far below the furface, tap the moisture 
stored in this substratum and are sustained 
thriftily. One of the nation’s foremost au- 
thorities says that the minimum rainfall under 
which trees will grow is reckoned at twenty 
inches, and under such conditions they are 


usually dwarfted, scrubby and unfit for timber. 
But in the sand hills the bull pine has shown a 
rapid and even growth and promises to de- 


velop into a tree. Growths of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet have been secured under these 
seemingly poor conditions in ten years. 

The sand-hill section, comprising about one- 
fourth of the State, is almost surrounded by a 
rich farming country, and is used for grazing. 
Poor as is the pasture, the cattlemen cling to it, 
and the government is making arrangements 
for their co-operation to prevent the burning 
off of the experimental forests. The two re- 
serves created in this section comprise 211,000 
acres. A nursery was established at Halsey, 
in the valley of the Middle Loop River, with a 
half-acre seedbed protected by laths. Nearly 
600 pounds of seed, principally Western yellow 
pine and red cedar and jack pine, were pre- 
pared for the spring sowing. Various scattered 
areas are being sown; later these, by extending 
the amounts, are to be united into one great 
forest. It will, indeed, be a marvelous under- 
taking, and, if successful, will change the face 
of the plains. 


One of the most interesting phases of the impetus 
that has been given of late years to the study of 
plants is the investigation of their diseases. We are 
realizing that plants are living things, that not only 
have they enemies among living things, even 
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including their own “kingdom,” but also suffer 
when the environment of their life is changed. This 
latter fact, however, is too frequently forgotten by 
cultivators of plants. They are aware that, in the 
case of animals, they must make domestication 
comply as nearly as possible with the natural cir- 
cumstances under which those animals live, in order 
to secure satisfactory results; but they forget 
that the same rule applies to plants. Many of the 
diseases to which our cultivated plants are subject 
are due to our neglecting to imitate, as far as pos- 
sible, the conditions under which our charges live in 
a state of nature. Especially is this true in matters 
of soil, watering, temperature, ventilation and 
cleanliness. To emphasize this, the following 
excellent remarks are given: 


HOSPITALS FOR SICK PLANTS.................. N. Y. PRESS 


Leading nurserymen of New York have a 
curious department in their business. It may 
be called the plant hospital. In every large 
nursery there is a special corner set aside for 
ailing plants that patrons have sent in to be 
treated, for plants get out of sorts through 
being under artificial conditions, just as 
humans do, and must either be doctored and 
get a change of air or die. 

Plants are subject to all sorts of maladies. 
The commonest are worms, improper potting, 
want of washing and too much watering. The 
lack or excess of water is the commonest of all 
causes. Many plants, such as the palm and 
the fern, when kept indoors, become as sensi- 
tive to changes of temperature as a delicate 
woman. A cold draught will set them sneez- 
ing, as it were, inside of an hour. At best it 
is difficult for most plants to thrive in living 
rooms. The air is too dry and the light in- 
sufficient. This is true in general, yet plants 
vary—and more than people do—in the con- 
ditions that agree with them. For instance, 
cacti do best in an environment like that of the 
arid desert, while other tropical things require 
a warm, moist climate. 

The effect of sudden changes of temperature 
on the plant is the loss of some of the root-hairs 
which are on the smaller rootlets and are an 
important part of the feeding apparatus. 
They rot, and the plant is then unable to take 
enough nourishment. When a plant gets off 
its feed, general debility and nervous exhaust- 
ion set in. With vigor gone, the plant falls 
an easy prey to all diseases prowling round. 
Fungi and animal parasites complete its ruin. 

Professor Earle, of the New York Botanical 
Garden, says: ‘‘In the thrifty plant there is a 
constant balance between the activity going 
on in the leaves that draw sustenance from 
the air and the root-hairs that absorb moisture 
and soluble food from the soil. Anything 
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that interferes with either soon throws the 
plant out of health. The most unusual causes 
are lack of light, smoke, and sudden changes 
of temperature. The leaves are first affected 
and react upon the root-hairs. When the 
plants begin to drop their leaves, it may be 
taken as an evidence of illness. All florists 
have trouble with the begonia in this way. 

“The causes of diseases in plants, besides 
being numerous, are often obscure. They are 
grouped for convenience as environmental, 
functional, and parasitic. Uncongenial sur- 
roundings, such as improper soil conditions, 
too much or too little water, the absence or 
overabundance of some of the food elements, 
the ‘polution of the air with smoke or gases, 
or unfavorable position as to sunlight, often 
cause a slow and feeble growth that is not 
disease. Instead of sickness it is starvation 
or semi-starvation. The ‘scalding’ of plants 
after heavy and long-continued rains, and the 
‘tip burn’ of lettuce and potatoes, due to a 
burning sun after wet, cloudy weather, illus- 
trate this condition. 

‘‘Functional diseases spring from derange- 
ments within the plant itself. It may secrete 
too much or too little acid, and its organs of 
nutrition get deranged. The ‘mosaic disease’ 
of tobacco and the ‘ yellowdisease’ of the China 
aster are examples of too little acid or ferment. 
When a plant gets this way it may be said to 
have a bad attack of indigestion. The acid is 
insufficient to convert the starch of the green 
leaves into soluble sugars that can be taken up 
by the sap and used in forming new tissues. 

‘‘Vast numbers of parasites infest plants. 
Scarcely any plant is wholly free from them. 
They invade every part of the plant, roots, 
stems, leaves, flowers and fruits. They attack 
the surface and burrow into the tissues. They 
produce smut on the wheat or oats, galls and 
knots upon plum trees, and gum bunches on 
the chergy tree. They cause the death of pear 
and appie tree branches and timber rots in 
forest trees. The annual loss from plant 
diseases reaches millions of dollars in New York 
State every year. Hence the question of how 
to prevent plant diseases is one of great prac- 
tical importance. The science of vegetable 
pathology is one of the newest. It had its 
beginning only thirty years ago. 

‘With diseases of environment the obvious 
remedy is to correct the unfavorable conditions. 
Individual plants, like individual men, vary 
in their ability to resist disease. Even in 


plants of the same cultural variety this dif- 
erence in resisting power is often quite marked.” 
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CuRRENT LITERATURE has frequently in this 
department deplored the reckless destruction of 
wild flowers. he articles from which the next 
passage is quoted deals with the subject, and men- 
tions two societies formed for the preservation of 
them—The Wild Flower Preservation Society of 
America and the Society for the Protection of 
Native Plants in New England. The author rightly 
says that ‘‘It is desired to set to work such factors 
as will arouse a healthy public sentiment against 
indiscriminate and thoughtless flower picking.’”’ 


PRESERVATION OF FLOWERS. . F. ZIRNGIEBEL. .POPULAR SCIENCE 

The fact that several of our delicate and 
most beautiful wild flowers are fast disappear- 
ing from places where they were once found 
has led to an effort to prevent the complete 
extermination of certain species and the in- 
creasing scarcity of other plants. The plants 
so endangered differ in different localities. The 
endeavor to protect particular ones has there- 
fore local modifications, but the basis of the 
movement, the desire to prevent wasteful 
destruction of plant life, is the same in all 
sections of the country. The problem presented 
to the various organizations interested in 
plant preservation is how depredations may 
be checked without seriously restrictiny the 
freedom or enjoyment of the nature lover. It 
is desired to set at work such factors as will 
arouse a healthy public sentiment against 
indiscriminate and thoughtless flower picking- 
ing. 

To most persons wild plants are only things 
of beauty, common property to be admired or 
destroyed at will and, therefore, cannot be 
preserved by the same petitions as are made 
in behalf of the birds. The appeal for the 
plants is much more difficult and must be at 
first not a thoughtlessness for the plant, lest 
it degenerate into an unhealthy sentiment, 
but a request that consideration be given to 
the rights of other people, that common 
property be protected for common enjoyment. 
Effort to create reforms, through calling upon 
higher altruistic motives, require a long time 
for their process of evolution, and demand 
most strenuous work, in order that the ‘‘in- 
fluence of the enlightened few may be felt 
by the unenlightened many.” Permanent re- 
form is best assured by positive rather than 
negative means, and this particular one can 
be easily, though slowly, accomplished through 
nature study. .. The instilling of a love 
for flowers will help protect them, but this 
must be united with scientific knowledge of 
their structure and relation to their environ- 
ment in order that the necessity for restricting 
the manner in which they are gathered and 
the number that are collected may be evident. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE HOLY SHROUD 


Rev. Joseph Brann, a learned Jesuit, has 
taken issue with Dr. Paul Vignon on the 
question of the Holy Shroud. Dr. Brann 
stands on historical ground; Dr. Vignon is scien- 
tific. In CurrENT LITERATURE for September 
we gave an account of De Vignon’s position. 

The Shroud is a linen cloth fourteen feet 
long by three and one-half feet wide, on both 
the front and reverse sides of which is repre- 
sented a human figure; and this figure has 
been held up for veneration as the veritable 
imprint of the body of the crucified Jesus 
which had been wrapped in it for sepulture. 
Dr. Vignon maintains that the picture seen 
in the Shroud was produced by ‘‘a discolora- 
tion of the aloes superinduced by the decom- 
position of the death’s sweat generating 
animonia gases.’’ 

The authentic history of the Shroud ac- 
cording to Dr. Brann, as summarized in the 
New York Sun, goes back to 1353, when 
Geoffrey I, of Charney, Lord of Savoisy and 
Lirey, confided to a church at the village of 
Lirey, founded by him, ‘‘a linen cloth with 
a double picture of the dead body of Christ,” 
in other words, the present ‘‘Holy Shroud 
of Turin.’’ Conflicting statements as to the 
manner in which he obtained possession of it 
have come down. The Canons of the church 
proceeded to put it on exhibition as a real 
relic, but without the permission of their Bishop, 
the Bishop of Troyes, and multitudes were 
attracted to the exhibition, greatly to the 
advantage of the church. But the Bishop 
interfered, and after a careful investigation 
ordered by him, it was declared to be a clumsy 
forgery and the double portrait ‘‘was un- 
masked as a piece of ordinary painting,” 
as the artist himself who painted it confessed. 

Accordingly, the expositions ceased for thirty- 
four years and the Shroud was secreted. But in 
1389, permission having been obtained from a 
Cardinal legate of the Anti-Pope, CLement VII, 
over the head of the Bishop, to deposit it “in a 
becoming place of the Canonry,” the Dean and 
Canons proceeded to exceed their authority by 
displaying it publicly, with great solemnity, on 
all great festivals. Sree they did not venture to 
proclaim it as the true Shroud of Christ, merely 
calling it by the name of sanctuarium, but they 
allowed the people to look on it in that light; and 
“the affair seemed likely to become a scandal.” 
Thereupon the Bishop of Troyes, at a diocesan 


a forbade priests and preachers to make any 
allusion whatever to the Shroud in their sermons 
and prohibited its public exhibition unti} further 
notice. Appeal having been made to the Pope, 
the exhibition, under careful regulations, was 
allowed; but the Bishop of Troyes, in an exhaustive 
report to him, had presented evidence that the 
Shroud was spurious. Disregard by the Canons of 
these regulations gave the Bishop the opportunity 
to forbid ceremonies and ecclesiastical vestments 
at the exposition and to require the priest who 
displayed it to announce ‘‘in an intelligible and 
loud voice, without any ambiguity,” that it was not 
the real Shroud of Christ, but simply an imitation. 

The objection that as this Clement was an Anti- 
Pope his decisions had no validity is without 
force, for ‘‘the recognition of a relic is at best no 
subject of papal gay It was on a 
question of fact and the decision was according 
to historical evidence which has never been suc- 
cessfully disputed. 

This Clement VII, we will explain incidentally, 
was Robert, Count of Geneva, Bishop of Cambray. 
On the death of Gregory XI in 1378, Urban VI. 
(Bartolommeo Prignani, Archbishop of Bari), 
was elected Pope at the demand of the Italians, 
though the majority of the College of Cardinals 
were Frenchmen; but afterward these French 
Cardinals, on the plea that they had acted under 
intimidation, withdrew to Provence and elected 
Robert of Geneva, known as Clement VII. Thus 
there were two rival Popes, one holding his court 
at Rome and the other at.Geneva; but, as the 
Jesuit writer contends, the question of fact decided 
as to the Shroud is not affected by the question 
of the validity of Clement. Moreover, his legiti- 
macy as Pope was recognized by Geoffrey, the 
Bishop and the Canons, and he was regarded by 
all of them as the supreme court of adjudication. 

No further mention of the relic is made until 
twenty years after, when, in 1418, it was among 
various objects intrusted by the Canons of Lirey 
to Humbert, Count of La Roche, and described as 
a cloth on which is ‘‘la figure ou representation 
du Suaire Nostre Seigneur Jesucrist.”. In 1449 
its exhibition at Chimay in Hainault by his widow 
caused so great a sensation that by orders of the 
Bishop of the diocese a thorough examination 
of it was made by two highly competent theologians, 
with the result that again it was pronounced spurious. 
Next it came into the possession of the Duke of 
Savoy, and thereafter ‘‘stood as the hallowed relic 
and Palladium of the House of Savoy.” 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


For a generation there has been in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church a party advocating 
a ‘‘correction of the name.”* In r1go1 the 
Milwaukee diocese presented a memorial 
to the General Convention of the Church 
entreating it ‘‘to grant relief by selecting in 
place of the title ‘ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
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a name which shall imply an organic relation 
and connection between this Church and the 
historic Catholic Church of the Christian 
ages.”” It asked for the adoption of ‘‘the 
American Catholic Church,” ‘‘as indicative 
of the separate branch of the Catholic Church 
in distinction from the ‘Roman’ or ‘Greek’ 
communions, which also officially use the 
term ‘Catholic,’’’ so that ‘‘there would then 
be at work in this country bodies of Christians 
calling themselves Roman Catholics, Greek 
Catholics, Old Catholics and American Cath- 
olics; representing, indeed, sundered and 
sometimes antagonistic communions, but each 
alike claiming organic relationship to the Holy 
Catholic Church of the creeds and of history.”’ 
The convention appointed a joint com- 
mission to take the whole subject of a change 
of name of this Church into consideration, 
to ascertain, as far as possible, the mind of 
Church people in general concerning it and to 
make a report to the next general convention. 
The commission invited the diocese to vote 
on the question. Recently the New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Flordia dioceses did so; all being 
against a correction of name except Florida, 
which by 22 to 17 voted for a change to the 
American Catholic Church. It would seem 
unlikely, therefore, that the next General Con- 
vention will take any action on the question. 
SEPHARDIM AND ASHKENAZIM 


The Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, in a series of 
articles to the New York Evening Post, has 
been giving an account of his recent expedition 
through Palestine and Egypt. The articles 
are the more interesting in that Dr. Peters, 
knowing the country over which he traveled, 
is able to mark the changes wrought in the 
last decade. ‘‘ The unchanged and the unchang- 
ing East’”’ does not apply to the Jerusalem 
of to-day. The city is no longer confined 
within the ancient walls, but covers East and 
West without the walls an area greater than 
that of the city within. There is now a rail- 
way from Jaffa to Jerusalem, though the tiny 
engine and the two or three small cars are 
not allowed to approach within half or three- 
quarters of a mile of the gate lest it desecrate 
the holy city. 

The population of Jerusalem to-day is, I should 
suppose, double what it was twelve years ago, the 
increase being attributable entirely, or almost 


entirely, to the influx of Jews, by far the greater 
part of whom come from Russia. It is somewhat 


difficult to ascertain exactly what the population 
of the city is or how large a part of it is Jewish. 
One of the best informed and most reliable of the 
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Jewish citizens told me in conversation that there 
were probably fewer than 30,000 Jews, and that the 
common estimate of fifty or sixty thousand was 
exaggerated; but I found later that his own printed 
figures in an almanac which he published reckoned 
the Jews of Jerusalem at 56,000. The best informed 
outsiders claim that there are at least 11,000 Jewish 
families in the city, which would support the larger 
estimate. If this figure be correct, then the Jews 
of Jerusalem are more than twice as numerous 
as all the other inhabitants, Moslems and Chris- 
tians, combined. 

With this influx of Jews a problem of considerable 
difficulty has been created both for the Jews them- 
selves and for the Turkish Government. The 
older Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem were Seph- 
ardim; the newcomers are largely Ashkenazim. 
What the origin of the Ashkenazim and Sephardim 
is respectively and what the causes of their difference 
in rite and type we do not surely know. It is 
supposed that the Ashkenazim spread northward 
from Gaililee into and over Europe. Later they 
were driven back by persecution, first into Ger- 
many, then into Poland, and then into Russia. 
The language is the so-called Yiddish, or Judzo- 
German. 

Their manners and their type, as one sees them 
in Jerusalem, indicate Russian origin, and in 
many cases the inexperienced observer is quite 
unable to distinguish them, the women especially, 
from Russian peasants; where, that is, they do not 
exhibit striking peculiarities of dress, like the ugly 
ear curls which the stricter men wear. The Seph- 
ardim seem to have spread from Judz into Egypt 
and then westward to Spain, and their lan- 
guage to-day is in general Spanish. Driven out of 
Spain, the greater part of them turned backward 
toward the east and settled in the Turkish Empire 
from Roumania southward. Owing to the climate 
and surroundings they have retained or developed 
the full Oriental type. Keen observers point out, 
by the way, that the Jews have changed their 
type materially according to their surroundings 
and the race with which they live. I have already 
said that to me the Ashkenaz Jews of Russia are 
often indistinguishable from Russians. The Yemen- 
ite Jews from southern Arabia look like Arabs, 
and the Jews from the Caucasus resemble to the 
casual observer the rude Circassian mountaineers 
among whom they have lived and whose costume 
they have adopted. 

The older Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem are 
Sephardim. With the Sephardim are associated 
also new comers from the east and south, Baghdad 
Jews, Yemenites from Arabia, the Mughrabim 
from Africa, the Jews of Bokhara, and the like; 
but the great bulk of the new comers are Ashkena- 
zim. There is little love lost between Sephardim 

and Ashkenazim. The incoming of the latter 
has deprived the former of a large part of their 
income, the haluka, the pious alms of Jews all 
over the world, which constituted the main sup- 
port of the Jews residing in the Holy Land. 

Moreover, the Sephardim lived at peace with the 
Turks before the advent of the Ashkenazim. As 
one of their number expressed it to me, in speaking 
with some bitterness of the changes brought about 
in their condition by the great influx of Ashkenaz 
Jews: ‘‘ Before they came we were well liked by the 
Turks. We were not o pong and we had no 
difficulties with them. ff now and then a Turk 
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struck a Jew or spat at him, why, that was all. 
We made no disturbance and so the matter went 
no further, and the Turks in general treated us 
kindly; but now if a Moslem so much as look at a 
Jew he makes a complaint and calls on the consul 
of the country from which he came to interfere, 
and, as a consequence, the Turks hate us to-day 
worse than they do the Christians. So it is that 
we Sephardim suffer for these Ashkenazim who 
have spoiled everything here in Jerusalem.’’ This 
comment is enlightening as to the relative char- 
acter of the Oriental and Occidental Jews, or 
perhaps better of the southern and northern Jews. 


THE FISHER OF MEN* 


No one has ever defined charm. Never- 
theless it is the most potent of all character- 
istics, covering more sins thancharity, and if the 
commonplace paradox which declaresthat aman 
may be loved for his faults was ever trueof any 
one, it has for nearly two thousand years 
been true of St. Peter. But whatever was St. 
Peter’s power, it owed little to his intellect, 
for, full of sympathy and intuition as he was, 
he appears, at any rate during the first period 
of his history, to have been rather deficient 
in spiritual and intellectual grasp. He was 
the first to discover our Lord’s divine mission, 
to realize that ‘‘He has the words of eternal 
life; yet he asks for explanations of His 
plainest teaching. ‘‘Not that which goeth 
into a man defileth a man,” said Christ, 
plainly revoking the dietary laws of the Old 
Testament; but Peter did not understand 
Him, and even when a full explanation has 
been given and he has been assured that noth- 
ing which a man eats can affect his moral 
nature, he still fails to take in the full meaning 
of the words. Years afterward we find him 
declaring himself convinced by a vision of a 
truth which Christ Himself had twice offered 
to his reason. Again, with a strange literal- 
ness, he tries to set a numerical limit to the 
duty of forgiveness, suggesting seven times 
as a number sufficient to satisfy the most rigid 
demands of clemency. In more purely spir- 
itual matters he does not show greater insight, 
for, blinded by personal ambition, he cannot 
unerstand that ‘‘the Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation”? but ‘‘is within,’’ and 
wants to know what earthly reward the Mes- 
siah will bestow on those who have left all to 
follow Him. He willnot listen when our Lord 
foretells the complete apparent failure which 
must precede His spiritual triumph, but 
“took Him and began to rebuke Him, saying, 
This be far from Thee.’’ His devotion to 
Christ is sincere and personal, he is the adherent 
of a master rather than of a system, but, above 
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all, he is a creature of impulse. His hot 
protestations of loyalty do not prevent his 
cowardly denial, neither does his devotion 
prevent an occasional very human desire to 
turn back from the weary pursuit of a con- 
tinually receding ideal of faith and conduct, to 
avoid the sharp sense of contrast, to get rid 
of the struggle; and in a moment of moral 
desperation he can exclaim, ‘‘ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” A want of 
staying power is but too evident in St. Peter’s 
early history. Some sort of moral failure is a 
foregone conclusion, but it needs no theory 
of predestination to make us certain that the 
failure will not be final. 


ETHICS AND CEREMONIALISM* 


The ethical and the ceremonial have ever 
been in conflict. The history of religion 
impressively teaches the danger of ceremo- 
nialism, for it inevitably becomes definitely 
fixed, and in times comes to be reverenced 
and worshipped. What was the meaning of 
the office of the Hebrew prophet if not to 
sound the warning that ‘“‘to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams’’? Obedience to an ethical law is superior 
to obedience to a ceremonial law. 

The externalism of ceremonial standards 
of worship and of righteousness is not yet 
clearly appreciated. It is a striking fact 
that it is ceremonialism, not ethical distinc- 
tions, which has divided the Church, and 
which perpetuates such a divided state. 
The attitude of the episcopacy as to apostolic 
succession is ceremonial, not ethical. The 
difference of polity of Congregational, Presby- 
terian and Episcopal is ceremonial, not ethical. 
The question of baptism, its form and subject, 
is ceremonial, not ethical. The Roman insist- 
ence on the Church and its authority and 
hierarchy is ceremonial, not ethical. Ceremo- 
nialism is the rock on which the Church has 
split. 

The tendencies of the times, except in the 
ritualistic camp, are away from the ceremonial, 
as an essential in itself, and toward the ethical. 
Time is hardly ripe for definite prophecy, yet I 
will venture to predict that the day is not far 
distant when ceremonialism will be seen in its 
true light, as a more or less worthy aid toward 
nobler conceptions of God and men, and 
nobler expressions of the obligations involved. 
It is not a thing in itself, of such moment as to 
cleave the Church and to perpetuate such 
cleavages. 

*Boston Transcript, 
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The Physiology of Old Age 


Bandaline * 


By J. G. 














To escape death there must be some change 
from the very first moment of birth. As the 
American biologist, Minot, says, old age is a 
phenomenon, beginning to make its appearance 
from childhood. Modern cytology teaches us 
that the cell nucleus consists of a series of 
granules—caryomicrosomes—made up of a 
peculiar mucous substance, rich in phosphorus 
(nuclein). These nuclein granules that readily 
take up various anilin dyes are united among 
each other by linine, which does not stain with 
these colors. The nucleus atrophies from our 
youngest age to old age. It constantly dimin- 
ishes in volume, whereas the protoplasm be- 
comes more abundant. In the perpetual con- 
sumption of the nucleus is revealed the reason 
of our getting old and dying. ‘‘From our 
youngest years we are dying day by day,” 
remarks Bichat. 

Humanity has always felt instinctively that 
great secret of life contained in the cell-nucleus. 
The people of legendary times devoured newly- 
born children as though they knew that the 
embryonal principle of the living world con- 
tained in itself the substances necessary for 
rejuvenation. 

Without adhering to the cannibalistic cus- 
toms of the ancient legends, medicine tries to 
obtain from nature a substance contained in 
the embryonal tissues of the organism, 7. e. ‘the 
cell and its nucleins, principles that possess the 
power of restoring new life. In its evolution, 
the fight against old age has passed many 
stages and was subject to many changes. 

This problem, old as civilization itself—in 
fact, owing its origin to it—has been the cause 
of many dreadful errors, according to Schiller, 
until in our day it has worked its way ‘‘zu der 
ruhigen Weisheit,’’ turning to the cell as the 
origin of all mysteries of life and death. 

Our body is composed of an innumerable 
quantity of cells, each of them living its own 
life and keeping its own individuality. Each 
substance, says Goethe, is not a unit that is 
indivisible, but a collection of living beings, 
acting each by itself. 

Life pulsates in every cell and is not con- 
fined to any one organ. All the physiological 





*From an article on The Struggle of Science with Old Age, 
published in The Medical Record. 








pathological, and toxic phenomena are caused 
by cell changes, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that death, disturbing the equilibrium and 
harmony between immensely small units, 
condemns them to non-existence. We know 
of marvelous experiments proving the vitality 
of various organs of an individual already dead. 

According to the principle of division of 
work, each cell has its own duties and does its 
part for the prosperity of the whole organism; 
the cell plays a réle in heredity, it is the origin 
offnew tissues, the motor of life acting on our 
organism. The cells are our physiological ‘‘I’’; 
they are born, develop, and die. The constant 
and unceasing decay of these cells constitutes 
the chief condition of our life. Old age is 
nothing else but the triumph of one sort of 
element over the other. But what kind of 
elements are they? 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the curtain of this mystery was raised a little 
by the naturalists. Flourens said that some 
organisms possess the individual and effective 
force of productivity. Tremblay investigated 
the regeneration of polyps, Bornet of the 
worms, Réaumur of the crawfishes, Cuvier of 
deer, Flourens of salamanders. All these 
authors had the vague idea that old age is 
actually the stopping of the production of 
certain cellular elements. 

Later on, Roux of Breslau expressed the 
marvelous point of view that in man two great 
systems—the mesoderm and the ectoderm— 
are in a constant struggle. After him, De- 
mange, Bastein, Charcot, thought that senility 
of the brain consisted in atrophy of the paren- 
chymatous and hypertrophy of the interstitial 
tissues. Golgi and Weigert have shown that 
the nerve cells become the prey of the neuroglia. 

By brilliant and detailed experiments, Metch- 
nikoff showed that the view of Bastien and 
Charcot was the true solution of this problem, 
and that old age is an atrophy sui generis 
appearing in the triumph of the mesoderm— 
common elements—over the ectoderm—noble 
elements. 

Noble elements being specific for every organ 
(liver, kidney, spleen, heart, and brain) are 
better differentiated than the common ele- 
ments. Besides, they are the foundations upon 
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which the functions of life rest, they constantly 
elaborate and secrete poison, and on account 
of this they soon get exhausted and lose their 
vitality earlier. There is nothing astonishing 
in the fact that finally they become the prey 
of the common elements, especially of the 
elements of the mesoderm that are more 
vigorous and numerous. 

In adolescence and manhood the equilibrium 
is maintained between them, because the noble 
cells secrete an antitoxin that neutralizes the 
pernicious influence of the hostile elements. 
But in the long run this antitoxin diminishes 
in quantity and the greedy common elements 
of the mesoderm, the so-called mononuclear 
macrophagues, begin their attack upon those 
elements, the polynuclear microphagues, and 
destroy and displace them, the conscious de- 
fenders of the noble elements of our organism. 
The latter, therefore, disappear, tired of the 
unequal struggle and deprived of the help of 
the microphagues that succumbed to their 
enemies. The latter, being coarser and stronger, 
displace them and quickly develop in every 
direction. The epithelium disappears from 
the liver and the kidney, and the nerve cells 
from the brain. Cirrhosis of the liver, kidneys, 
and heart develops, and the functions of these 
organs becomes impaired. Finally, the two 
great systems of the organism (the vascular 
and the nervous system) yield to the enemy, 
and the common elements overrun the noble 
ones. Then arteriosclerosis, this ‘‘rust of 
life,” sets in—it marks the turning-point in 
man’s life. 

It is clear that an exact knowledge of the 
elements participating in the above struggle 
would probably enable us to paralyze the 
efforts of the common elements as far as bio- 
logical laws will permit. The macrophagues, 
being a source of danger to our organism and 
the only cause of old age, ought to be eliminated 
from our system. We must deprive them of 
their capacity for pernicious influence upon the 
greatest good—human life. An antiphago- 
cytic serum, prepared in this sense, has pro- 
duced its demolishing effect not only upon the 
macrophagues, but also upon their enemies, 
the useful microphagues. 

Instead of striking at the macrophagues 
directly, Metchnikoff conceived the idea, if 
possible, to fortify the noble cells, help them in 
their struggle, make them sufficiently resistant. 
It is the cells of the liver, kidney, and brain, 
etc., that are especially in need of this help. 
Thus Metchnikoff arrived at this method, the 
essence of which is founded on the nature of 


the cytotoxins—cellular poisons—a method 
that at present attracts the attention of the 
whole medical world. 

Marinesco observed the remarkable fact that 
the tissue and cells of neuroglia of old people 
are more developed than those of a young man, 
proving the existence of an antagonism be- 
tween these two different cells. The nerve 
cells and neuroglia cells of an embryo develop 
progressively in number and size. 

Marinesco found that the neuroglia cells of 
newly-born children were larger than those of 
adults; as the children grew older, these cells 
gradually diminished in size, dwindling down 
to a small nucleus surrounded by a small 
amount of protoplasm. The neuron elaborates 
the toxin that checks the development of the 
neuroglia cell and preserves the nutritive 
equilibrium in the central nervous system. 
This has been experimentally produced, by 
Ballet and Duthil, by pressure on the aorta 
(vide article by Soury) and also by cell death. 

Marinesco tries to explain the atrophy of the 
cell not only by its struggle with the neuroglia, 
but also on the ground of insufficient chemical 
synthesis of the nerve cells. The normal life of 
the nerve cells takes place, owing to the 
equilibrium between the processes of chemical 
synthesis and functional destruction of the 
effete elements. If this equilibrium is 
disturbed, if after the process of chemical 
decomposition phenomena of chemical syn- 
thesis do not occur to replace sufficiently the 
loss of substance, morphologic disorganization 
of the nerve cell begins. 

As a practical result of his investigations, 
Marinesco thinks that it is necessary to keep 
up chemical synthesis of the nerve cells. For 
this purpose he offers a dynamogenic substance 
like the serum of young animals or the juice 
of very young organs: ‘‘ Ainsi du reste, que 
l’a proposé Metchnikoff, le suc emprunté a des 
organes tres jeunes et le sérum des animaux 
jeunes pourraient stimuler l’énergie affaiblie des 
éléments nobles et rétarder dans une certaine 
mesure les phénoménes de la sénescence’’—says 
the author at the end of this report to the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Thus we see that modern biology has one 
clear and well-defined aim in its struggle with 
old age: to restore the equilibrium between 
the noble and the common elements. “ Re- 
store this equilibrium,’’ says Metchnikoff, ‘“‘and 
you will take away the dread of death. The 
necessity of dying will then become more”en- 
durable and the expectation of a natural death 
will then develop freely, 
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THE SANOSIN CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


A new cure for consumption is being tried 
in Berlin. Considerable interest has been 
excited in the cure by the report of our Consul- 
General in that city, Mr. Frank Mason. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, Berlin is 
a particularly good field to test continuously 
methods for dealing with pulmonary phthisis. 
It has a very trying climate. Its winter 
months are damp and depressing, and sufferers 
from throat and lung troubles of any kind 
would do well to keep away from it. The 
mortality from tuberculosis is heavy, averaging 


ten per day. 

Sanosin, the foundation of the new treatment, 
is a preparation composed of flour of sulphur, 
powdered charcoal, and the powdered leaves of the 
Australian eucalyptus, treated with the essential 
oil of that plant. A small quantity of this com- 
pound is placed in an earthen saucer and heated 
by a spirit lamp. The sulphur and eucalyptus 
are thus volatilized and the pungent fumes thrown 
off are inhaled by the patient. This is extremely 
simple and direct, but the results reported by Mr. 
Mason on the authority of such specialists in lung 
diseases as Prof. Sommerfeld of the Universit 
of Berlin, Dr. Danelius, and others associated wit 
them are sufficiently remarkable to warrant investi- 
gation in this country. 

At the Moabit clinic those only have been treated 
who brought certificates from the Royal Hospital 
with the diagnoss of progressive tuberculosis anda 
record of unsuccessful treatment up to the stage of 
admitted incurability. Of the 120 patients received 
up to the date of Mr. Mason’s report, 50 per cent. 
had been discharged as cured Some, even of 
those pronounced incurable, upon taking the 
Sanosin treatment, were so quickly benefited that 
they were able, during part of the time, to attend 
to their daily occupations. That these are not 
merely misleading indications of the temporary 
stimulation of the patients by awakened hope may 
be inferred from the work of Dr. Engel, the expert 
charged with keeping the sputa of the patients 
under constant examination. He reports that 
the change in its character is rapid and sustained 
in the steady diminution and final disappearance 
of the bacilli and the elastic fibers peculiar to pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 

There is nothing empirical in the work of the 
Sanosin clinic, and, under the direction of 
specialists in lung diseases as eminent as Pro- 
fessor Sommerfeld and Dr. Danelius, no taint 
of quackery can be suspected. Conservative 
physicians may be right in doubting the effi- 
ciency of inhalation in reaching the seat of 
well-established tuberculosis, but if by attack- 


ing and correcting its symptoms the oppor- 












tunity is given to nature to throw off the 
intrusive micro-organism and rebuild whole- 
some lung tissues, cures may very well be 
effected without involving the miraculous. 
The Sanosin treatment should be thoroughly 
tested in the United States. 

Prof. Sommerfeld and Dr. Danelius have made 
a report on the work of the Sanosin clinic for the 
information of the medical profession, in which 
they explain the nature of this treatment very 
clearly. They say, in effect, that the inhalations 
act with great promptness and thoroughness 
in correcting the catarrhal conditions which ac- 
company pulmonary phthisis. The changed char- 
acter and final disappearance of the expectorations 
illustrate this action. This gives relief from the 
troublesome and irritating cough, permitting 
restful sleep, which is so essential to physical up- 
building and recovery. The appetite is stimulated, 
and, with the increased assimilation of food, the 
strength returns. Nature does the rest. At a 
recent meeting of physicians called to hear and 
discuss the reports of Prof. Sommerfeld and Dr. 
Danelius, a number of the cured patients of the 
Sanosin clinic were present for examination. These 
persons had been certified as incurable by the 
Royal Hospital Staff, and in not one of them 
could any of the typical symptoms of pulmonary 
tuberculosis be found. 


FOOD. ELECTRICALLY CREATED 


The world’s food supply may some day be 
furnished by electricity. We know that, when 
intense electrical discharges occur in air, nitric 
acid is produced which, when neutralized with 
soda, potash or lime, furnishes the indispensable 
nitrate for plant life. According to the 
London Lancet, electricity is apparently 
capable of producing food substances in a 
much more direct way than this. Given car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen in the simple 
association existing in carbonic acid gas and 
water, the current under certain conditions 
will bring about, according to recent researches, 
a rearrangement of the elements, until at length 
carbohydrates are obtained. 

It is stated that by merely passing a current of 
definite potential through soda water or water im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid gas a series of products 
is formed culminating in sugars. First of all is 
formed oxalic acid, then tartaric acid, next citric 
acid, until, at five volts and three amperes, grape 
sugar appears. If these things are true, no more 
wonderful or astonishing discovery could be 
imagined. Carbonic acid gas and water are 
abundant enough throughout the whole world, 
and to convert these simple substances into com- 
plex foodstuffs, for the supply of which we have to 
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look to far countries, by simply manipulating them 
with the electric current, surely promises to bring 
about one of the greatest revolutions in the history 
of the world. 

But we have to reckon with nitrogen, the 
essential element of the proteid or flesh-forming 
portions of all food. As its Greek derivation 
implies (T@ 2PWTEéla pre-eminence), proteid is a 
vital constituent of all food, and it has been said 
“without proteid we die.’’ Is it possible, then, 
that proteid will eventually be built up by electrical 
means in the same way asiscarbohydrate? In such 
case plant life will no longer be indispensable 
to man. Though at present proteid cannot be 
constructed directly, yet the production of nitrate 
by electricity is a source of stimulus to the synthe- 
sizing process of the plant, and therefore electricit 
comes again to our aid in the production of food. 
As to the mineral salts of food, they again are 
essential; but, then, of course, chemistry has long 
singe furnished us with material for their pro- 
duction. It seems clear that the chemist and 
physicist are unfolding Nature’s ways with a 
rapidity which is startling, considering that what 
they have already achieved amounts to saying 
that, given an abundant supply of chalk, air and 
water, the food problem is solved. The ingredients 
of the formula are in truth plentiful enough, but 
what a dismal world when plant life is no longer 
necessary to the human race. 


FLIES AND BACTERIA 


An investigation into the spread of bacteria 
by flies was recently undertaken at Johns 
Hopkins University. The following descrip- 
tion of the experiments was published in the 
Scientific American: 

A box was divided into two compartments, in the 
first of which was exposed some food material 
infected with an easily-recognizable species of bac- 
teria—harmless bacteria, of course, being used— 
while in the second compartment was placed an 
open dish containing a sterile nutrient such as is 
used as a culture medium for bacteria. Flies were 
placed in the first compartment, and, as soon as a 
number of them had been seen to walk upon, 
or eat of, the infected material, they were 
allowed to pass through a small door into the second 
compartment, where they had a chance to come in 
contact with the culture medium in the dish. 
The result was that bacteria deposited upon the 
surface of the sterile nutrient, multiplied there, 
and formed characteristic colonies. In these 
experiments molasses mixed with a growth of yellow 
bacteria was spread on a plate in the first compart- 
ment, and a dozen flies were put into the apparatus. 
Half an hour later the door between the two com- 
partments was opened, and as soon as several of the 
flies had been seen to come in contact with the 
sterile nutrient, the dish that contained it was 
covered and put away to develop. A few days 
later there had grown on the nutrient over a hundred 
colonies of yellow bacteria. The experiment was 
tepeated with red and violet culture, and colonies 
of corresponding color were obtained. To prove 
that the germs from which these colonies grew 
came from the infected material in the first com- 
partment, and not from accidental sources, further 
experiments were made with other groups of flies, 
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but with no infected material in the first “com- 
partment. In this case, however, none of the dishes 
used in the second compartment developed yellow, 
red or violet colonies. To prove further that the 
flies were the only means of transmitting the bac- 
teria, experiments were made with infected mate- 
rial in the first compartment, but with no flies in 
the apparatus. The dishes containing the nutrient 
in these experiments also developed no colonies; 
and from these results it was considered to be abso- 
lutely demonstrated that flies are capable of carrying 
bacteria from one place to another, if they have an 
opportunity to come in contact with material con- 
taining these organisms. 


THE RELATION OF BEER TO CANCER 


The steady increase in the mortality from 
cancer during the last thirty years is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in the his- 
tory of medicine. As yet it has been impos- 
sible for the medical profession to discover the 
cause, or causes, of cancer. Writing in the 
nineteenth century, Mr. Alfred Wolff gives the 
following facts in regard to the extremely con- 
vincing evidence that the consumption of beer 
promotes a susceptibility to cancer: 


With regard to the curious fact of the influence _ 
of beer in promoting a susceptibility to cancer, 
the evidence appears to be extremely convincing. 
In so far as there has been a real increase in the 
mortality, it may not improbably bear a direct 
relation to the increased consumption of beer in 
recent years. The amount consumed in the United 
Kingdom, which was twenty-seven. gallons per 
head in 1885, was thirty-one and a half gallons in 
1900; and in the German Empire the consumption 
rose in the same period from ninety to one hundred 
and twenty-five liters per head. In countries, such 
as Italy and Hungary, in which the consumption 
of beer is small, the mortality from carcinomatous 
disease is far below the average. In France, the 
fact has already been mentioned that beer is largely 
consumed in those departments in which the 
cancer rate is exceptionally high (although cider 
also is here one of the staple drinks), and it may be 
pointed out that the rate is particularly low in 
many of those departments in the wine-growing 
districts in which beer is an unusual luxury. It 
was also noted that the two towns in France in 
which most beer per head is consumed, Rouen and 
Lille, have a high death-rate from the disease. In 
the latter, if the official figures may be depended 
upon, both the cancer-rate and the consumption of 
beer are exceptional. In Germany, from a return 
lately made to Parliament, it appears that Bavaria, 
Baden and Wirtemberg are the three States show- 
ing the largest consumption of beer, and it will be 
seen that these all figure in the list of those having 
a high cancer-rate. In Austria, Salzburg is stated 
to be the province in which most beer is con- 
sumed, followed at some distance by Bohemia and 
Upper and Lower Austria. In no country could 
any instance be discovered in which a large con- 
sumption of beer was accompanied by a low cancer 
mortality. 

No decided explanation of the influence of 


beer on the production of the disease under 
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consideration can be given at present. It is 
fairly certain that it is not due to its intoxi- 
cating quality, as a similar effect is not ob- 
served in the case of other alcoholic beverages. 
It is, of course, possible that the beer may 
sometimes contain some deleterious ingredient, 
such as arsenic, which may predispose to the 
disease, but this is scarcely likely to be the 
case all over Europe; and with regard to the 
influence of arsenic, it may be noted that 
cancer is not very common among the arsenic- 
eaters of Styria. The effect of beer is most 
probably to be accounted for by the fact that 
the specific infective cause of cancer finds an 
entrance into the drink either through the 
water from which it is made, or perhaps, not 
improbably, from the malt itself. 


RADIUM, CURE FOR CANCER 


We turn from a possible cause of cancer to 
a new cure by means of that wonderful ele- 
ment, radium. A writer in The London Times 
states that some of the most hopeful and 
important uses of radium are in the field of 
medicine. Physicists and doctors complain 
of the impossibility of regulating the character 
of X-rays so as to repeat with certainty any 
desired result. Radium gives a beautifully 
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consistent and uniform supply of rays. In- 
stead of the cumbrous focus tube, nearly as 
large as a football, and the manifold expensive 
items of the X-ray outfit, a glass tube, some- 
what smaller than a tuothpick and containing 
from one-tenth to one-fifth of a grain of radium, 
has already been successfully employed in 
cases of cancer, since the little tube can be 
inserted in cavities no Jarger than the nostril. 


In a great many cases in which it was impossible 
to use the X-rays, radium has been readily em- 
ployed, as is shown by the following case at Charing 
Cross Hospital. A rodent cancer of the nose which 
had recurred after an operation and had been un- 
successfully treated by the X-rays was subjected 
to a short exposure of radium. Four exposures, 
aggregating about an hour, were given at intervals 
of a few days. In three weeks the diseased part 
was healing well, and in six weeks, after two further 
exposures, the cancer disappeared completely, 
without leaving any visible scar. Similar success 
in treating an otherwise incurable cancer was re- 
cently reported from Vienna. 

The fact that radium inclosed in a lead box an 
inch thick and brought near a person in a dark 
room causes the same feeling as a flash of light on 
the retina, even when the eyelids are tightly closed, 
and that the same sensation is experienced by the 
blind, is attracting the serious attention of medical 
men, and the successful treatment of many other 
diseases than cancer may be confidently expected 
in the near future. 
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PEONAGE AS AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


The New York Herald published an inter- 
view with a Georgia planter who maintained 
that peonage was an economic necessity. He 
said that if he were to discharge an idle or 
incompetent laborer, the whole family connec- 
tion, from thirty to sixty people, would skip, 
and half a dozen such cases of discipline would 
paralyze the plantation; therefore whipping 
of lazy negroes was necessary. 


“But,” questioned the interviewer, ‘‘you never 
did whip a negro, of course.” 

‘“Ves, Ihave. We have to do it once in a while. 
A negro ran away from me and hid on the next 
plantation, eleven miles away. I went after him 
with my negro foreman. I took him out of a cabin 
with a revolver in my hand and drove him home. 
There I took it out of him with a buggy whip, 
while the negro foreman held him. That sounds 
very shocking to you, no doubt, but I am telling 
you the fact. If you were the only responsible 
white manon a plantation, and were surrounded by 
more than five hundred negroes of the most debased 
and ignorant character, who cannot be reached by 
any moral suasion, who are infiuenced by neither 


gratitude nor resentment, you would go to the field 
every day with a revolver in your pocket, as every 
one of us planters is forced to do, and you would 
either maintain discipline in the only way the negro 
understands it, or else you would give up your plan- 
tation to your creditors or your executors, as the 
case might be.”’ 

The Outlook, in an editorial, makes the fol- 
lowing forceful comment on this interview: 


It is not true that compulsory labor is necessary 
to the cotton industry. Experience has demon- 
strated that intelligence and hope are better incen- 
tives to industry than ignorance and fear. Some 
of the best cotton in the South is raised by free 
labor. The difficulty in the Black Belt is the in- 
competence of the planter even more than the 
ignorance of the laborers. If the planter does not 
know enough to carry on a cotton plantation 
with free labor, he should go out of business. That 
is the resolve of the nation; and the sooner the peon- 
age planters understand that resolve the better for 
them and for the country. 

But if it were true that cotton cannot be raised , 
by free labor, it would not alter the resolve of the 
nation. Ifwecannot have both cotton and liberty, 
we will have liberty and get along without cotton. 
The argument of the peonage planter is the argu- 
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ment of the sordid money-getter in all sections and 
at all times. ‘‘We must close our mines and fac- 
tories, if we cannot employ children,” is the argu- 
ment for child labor. ‘We cannot get an adequate 
return for our money if we are compelled to build 
sanitary houses,’’ is the argument of the coffin- 
building landlords. ‘‘We cannot compete with the 
shrewd and shifty Jews, therefore their massacre is 
an economic necessity,’’ is the argument of Kish- 
ineff. And the aswer is always the same: manhood 
is worth more than money. It is better that the 
factories fail and the children live; better that the 
landlords go to the poorhouse than that the tenants 
be carried to the cemetery; better to endure debt 
than to commit murder. It does not alarm the 
lovers of liberty in the least to be told that if the 
peonage planters are not allowed to whip their 
laborers they will go out of the business. On the 
contrary, the nation has resolved that they shall go 
out of the business as at present conducted. Phil- 
istines, to the contrary notwithstanding, when money 
is put in one scale and manhood in the other, man- 
hood always outweighs money. Peonage is 
simply slavery under another name; and its re- 
establishment on this continent is prohibited alike 
by the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
by the moral sentiment of the South, and by both 
the moral and the labor sentiment of the North. 
These forces are more than sufficient to overcome the 
“economic necessity.” 


SECRET SOLICITATION OF EMIGRATION 


* The immigration problem is becoming a 
national peril. At the present rate of increase 
a million aliens will be added to the population 
of the United States in 1903. The increase of 
1903 Over 1902 is startling. Mr. John Mathews 
contributes an article to the Leslies’ Weekly, in 
which he states that the number of immigrants 
for March, this year, was greater by twenty-one 
per cent. than the immigartion for March, 1go2. 
During the first twenty days in April the ratio 
of increase had reached thirty per cent. 
The flood comes in May, June, and July. 
Each great vessel that steams up the bay 
carries its hundreds, in some cases thousands, 
of steerage passengers. A city-full come 
through the port in a single week. The 
methods for the immediate reception of these 
hordes of strangers, their distribution through- 
out the country, their occupations, character, 
and origin, and the ultimate effect of the incor- 
poration of such great numbers of this class o* 
people into the population of the United States, 
become subjects of vital interest. 

_ One day this year, April 9 last, more than engee 
immigrants came into the port of New York. One 
ship alone carried 2,500 of them. On the morning 
of that day seven vessels were waiting at their 
docks to unload their steerage passengers. In 
these seven vessels were more than 8,000 aliens. 
According to the Hon. William Williams, the com- 
missioner of Immigration at New York, which is 
the door of entry for four-fifths of the European 
immigration, this alien flood contains the poorest, 
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the most vicious, the most wholly undesirable people 
that have ever come to American shores. The situa- 
tion involves many interesting and serious economic 
questions and presents problems of national im 
portance. “4 

In the early spring the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion sent a confidential agent, Mr. Marcus 
Braun, abroad to investigate the reason for 
the enormously increasing influx. His reports 
indicate beyond question that it is the desire 
for business on the part of the great trans- 
atlantic steamship lines that s causing the 
present alarming increase in immigration to 
this country. Secret emigration agents have 
been established in every village and hamlet, 
however remote. In many instances these 
agents are the peasants themselves, who are 
selected whenever they possess the ability to 
read and write. And as they have to work in 
fear of their own governments, their operations 
are governed by a perfect system of orders, 
and are conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
The results attained have this year broken all 
records in the number of immigrants to land 
in the United States in any one year, and 
unless some means can be found to prevent 
the continuance of the system, the results for 
next year promise to be even greater. 


The first report, according to the New York 
Tribune, under date of April 27, is written in 
wie fs after Mr. Braun had visited Borsad, 
Unj, Abanj and Saras, from which most of the 
Hungarian immigrants come. “I find that every 
village in these countries is visited by roving 
agents,” he writes, ‘“‘who not only solicit emigra- 
tion to the United States, but who also instruct 
and coach persons how to answer the various 
questions which may be put to them for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether they belong to the 
desirable class of immigrants. These agents do 
not represent the steamship companies directly, 
but act for some agent.” ere Mr. Braun 
ives the name of a ‘‘general agent’’ who figures 
in his reports as such in every country from which 
he reports. The Hungarian Government, he says, 
punishes such agents severely whenever the evi- 
dence is at hand, and he declares it to be difficult 
to get information for that reason. 

m April 29 Mr. Braun reported from Ratibor 
that a large quantity of literature of a Bremen 
firm soliciting emigration was seized that day by 
the Austrian police. On the German-Austrian 
frontier he found agents booking emigrants over 
a particular steamship line to certain points in the 
United States. He there found a ‘“‘crying’”’ emi- 

ant with a wife and seven children, who said 
e had ee 778 rubles for transportation to the 
United States, but had been turned back by the 
agent of the company. Mr. Braun followed up 
this case, and found that the man was turned 
back because he was a Russian and would have 
to undergo a process of “‘ purification,’’ which could 
only be administered at Vienna; that this process 
was necessary before the police and transportation 
companies would pass him aboard ship. 
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A report from Granica, on the Russian border, 
is made on June 3, in which Mr. Braun says that 
since his last report he has been traveling con- 
siderably along routes and places which are not 
within the reach of railroads, and has learned 
many interesting details of how steamship com- 
panies or their agents get business by the employ- 
ment of “peddling agents’ in the villages. e 
announces that he had caused the arrest of one of 
these agents, which immediately led to the arrest 
of two others, and he had been informed that as a 
result of this arrest at least one hundred more 
would follow in the immediate future. In the ar- 
rests made the police seized a great many printed 
circulars inviting emigration. These circulars, Mr. 
Braun said, were to be turned over to him, and he 
declares they will prove, beyond a doubt, gross 
violation of the immigration laws on the part of the 
steamship companies and their agents. One sub- 
agent, he said, had received a preliminary punish- 
ment of two months in jail, which would be fol- 
owed by a regular indictment. 

As the result of the work of these ‘‘peddler”’ 
agents, he says that an average of about eighteen 
hundred Croatians are being shipped monthly from 
Fiume, through Switzerland, to a port of embarka- 
tion for the United States, and that in certain 
months of the year many were sent in this manner 
under contract to the woods of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and the Mississippi Valley. But this practice, 
he believed, had been partially broken up of late on 
account of the trouble several firms hadencountered. 

At Litia, Austria, Mr. Braun unearthed a letter 
which had been written to a former resident of 
South Chicago, who had gone back to his native 
town and engaged in business. The letter was 
written by a man who had known the merchant in 
the United States and presented an elaborate 
proposition for shipping railroad laborers to this 
country under contract. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF A BURGLAR 

Jacob A. Riis, writing in The New York Sun, 
says that he has received a letter from a burg- 
lar now in a State prison, the location of which 
he is under promise not to reveal, telling how 
the burglar is a product of the system that 
herds the good and the bad in the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island, and how he came to 
his present plight. We here quote a part of 
that interesting letter relating how the prisoner, 
when but a boy of nine, was first arrested for 


truancy: 

Never will I forget the burly court officer who, 
after sentence was pronounced, thrust me, a lad of 
nine, into the female prisoners’ pen of the court- 
room, Imagine a room about 16x12, with but one 
door leading to the courtroom, no windows, ventila- 
tion (?) being secured from a small, iron-barred 
skylight in the ceiling. A narrow bench lined 
three sides of the room, and a foul closet, exhaling a 
nauseating stench, flanked by a pail of drinking 
water with its accompanying rusty tin cup, dis- 
figured a far corner. Sitting, lying down or pacing 
around this stifling pen were six women, in all 
stages of dissipation, their ages ranging from twenty 
to fifty. Some of them were chewing tobacco, 
some smoking cigarettes. One of them tried to kiss 


‘ 
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me, and Iremember well the horror of it asI struggled 
to get away from her foul embrace. 

But that experience was nothing compared to 
my first trip in the ‘‘ Black Maria’’—a trip I was 
destined to make thereafter many times ere society 
landed me at the end of the inevitable career upon 
which I was being started. 

The ‘Black Maria” is, as you know, a long, 
narrow, completely covered wagon which, toward 
the driver’s seat, is divided into a compartment 
making a pretense of privacy for women prisoners, 
The walls of this vehicle are devoid of windows, 
and save for a row or two of small perforations along 
the sides, roof and rear, is perfectly airtight, the 
whole outfit furnishing, to my mind at least, one 
of the worst blots upon our twentieth century 
civilization. 

Through the mighty efforts of the driver and 
court officials, six women were packed into the space 
originally intended for four in the forward com- 
partment. The benches on each side were then 
lined with a motley collection of ‘‘drunks’”’ and 
tramps, with a few well-dressed criminals in between. 
I was picked up by the driver and handed through 
the door, and with a ‘‘Pass the kid to the gals!”’ 
was passed from hand to hand toward the for- 
ward compartment. When the van was full 
there were still as many left. One after another 
they were shoved in,and,for lack of benches, were 
forced to sit upon one another’s knees, cursing, 
yelling and jeering at each other, at the brutal 
driver,and the calloused court officials. At last all 
were in but one, and to make more room the driver 
stood upon the step, grasped each side of the 
door jamb, and with his foot, in much the same 
manner that a ragpicker packs his bag, he pushed 
that living freight inward, withdrew his foot 
quickly, and, with a skill born of long practice, 
deftly jammed his one remaining passenger into 
the space secured, slammed the door and locked it. 

Arriving at the jail we were lined up before the 
clerk’s desk,and,in rapid fire order, the regulation 
questions: ‘“‘Age?” “Occupation?” ‘‘Religion?’’ 
etc., were asked and answered. I saw little to laugh 
at in the clerk’s jocularly put question: ‘Are 
you married or single, young man?’’ Nevertheless, 
jail officials and prisoners burst into loud laughter 
as I replied in a weak, timid voice, ‘No, sir!” 
The clerk washed his hands of me by shouting, ‘‘On 
L!”’ and after a rigid search of my person,I was 
guided to the topmost tier, on the right side of the 
jail, which is given over to the reception and deten- 
tion of boys. 

Of my experience during the three or more weeks 
that I was detained in the jail, awaiting the neces- 
sary quota of boys for transfer to the Refuge, 
I need say little, for the reason that the description 
already given of my companions during the Black 
Maria ride gives a correct idea of the character of 
my associations. I learned more of evil there 
and became more hardened in those brief weeks 
than if I had run in the streets the rest of my boy 
life, bad as that —— is. 

Upon the day fixed for our departure ten boys, 
myself included, were taken from the poisoned 
atmosphere of the county jail, and, for the first 
time in my life, I felt the chill of steel as they hand- 
cuffed us, wrist to wrist, in one long line. Little 
did society reckon that from that day, by its very 
decrees and methods,I was destined to go manacled 
through life. 
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fHE FOSSIL...... RICHARD BARKER SHELTON...... EVERYBODY’S 


John Martin sat before a desk piled high with 
papers when the boy entered the private office 
and handed him a card, with the oft-reiterated 
“Gentleman to see you, sir.’”’ A shade of 
annoyance crossed Martin’s face as he glanced 
up. 

“T’m busy now. Tell him—’ he began. 
Then he read the name on the bit of pasteboard. 
‘‘Show the gentleman in,’’ he said. 

“Ves, ot.” 

This with ill-concealed astonishment. It 
must indeed be a person of importance who 
was admitted to Martin’s private office at eleven 
in the morning, and the man waiting in the 
outer office certainly bore none of the ear- 
marks of greatness. A moment later the door 
of the private office swung open, and Martin, 
handsome, well-groomed, and spelling success 
in his every movement, rose to greet a thin, 
bent little man with sparse gray hair and hollow 
cheeks. 

‘‘Why, Jim—Jim Preston, of all men,” ex- 
claimed Martin, as he grasped the other’s hand. 
‘‘Sit down here with me for a while,’ he con- 
tinued, wheeling a chair close to hisown. ‘‘ Jim, 
how are you?” 

‘‘Oh, I’m getting on nicely—nicely,’”’ said 
Preston in a colorless voice, and at the same 
moment a fit of coughing gave the lie to his 
words. 

‘The air up the river is mending those lungs 
of yours, I hope,” said Martin. ‘‘And Mrs. 
Preston—she’s well, of course? Good. And 
the boy, Jim, how’s he? Lord, he must be a 
strapper by this time. Nineteen, isn’t he?” 

Preston nodded. 

‘How do you like it up there?’”’ Martin went 
on. ‘‘Got a cosey place, of course, and just 
enough work at the bank to keep you busy, eh?”’ 

Again Preston nodded. ‘‘Yes,” he said, 
‘“‘we’ve got a comfortable place up there. It’s a 
quiet enough town, but that’s what I want— 
what I’ve got to have, and my work at the 
bank is sufficient to keep my mind off myself. 
I don’t think my lungs improve any, John,” 
he added. 

“‘Too bad—too bad,” said Martin. He was 
looking at Preston, keenly noting the nervous 
twitch of his fingers and the lack of enthusiasm 


in his voice. A great wave of pity swept over 
him. He realized all at once what it meant to 
be a ‘‘has-been.” Silence fell upon them, 
during which Preston’s eyes wandered about 
the office, taking in every detail of the sump- 
tuous furnishings—the Bagdad rugs, the heavy 
mahogany furniture, the paintings on the walls. 
It was all rather more elaborate than in his 
day; still an air of individuality about the 
place would have told him it was John Martin’s 
office. Presently Preston straightened his 
shoulders and turned to Martin. 

*“‘ John,” he said, ‘‘I am taking up your time. 
I'll get down to the business that brought me. 
You know you said once—it was when I left 
here—if you could ever be of service to me not 
to hesitate to callon you. Well, that time has 
come.” 

Instinctively Martin reached out his hand 
to a check-book which lay on the desk before 
him. Any amount Jim Preston named he 
would gladly fill in. Preston saw the move- 
ment and held up his hand. His face flushed. 

“No,” he said curtly, ‘“‘it isn’t that.” 

It was Martin who flushed now, stammering 
an apology. 

‘* John,’ said Preston, overlooking the other’s 
embarrassment, ‘‘I came to you when I was a 
young man and you were a young man. You 
gave me every chance in the world. Your rise 
was my rise. You wanted the best there was 
in me and paid me liberally for it and I gave it 
to you. You are the sort of man who gets the 
best—and more—out of your lieutenants. 
No,” he held up a deprecating hand as Martin 
was about to interrupt, ‘‘it is not your fault— 
it is your way—and, moreover, it is what you 
pay for. That is why at fifty I left you, broken 
mentally and physically. I had given what 
was yours by right—you paid for it; but there 
was no more to buy or give.” 

He paused. In Martin’s eyes there was pity 
and pain. 

‘‘Now, the boy is soon to start out in the 
world,”’ he continued. ‘‘He looks to you as 
the model of the successful man. He wants to 
come here to start as I did, and all I might say 
against it would have no effect. But, John, I 
can’t let the boy live my life. I can’t have him 
pumped dry at fifty. I can’t have him at my 
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ageanerveless wreck, clerking in a country bank 
to keep his mind off himself. John, you don’t 
know what it means—you haven’t an idea of 
it. I dodder around that place like an old 
granny. I’ve got to be a regular old seed— 
like Watson who used to be cashier here— 
remember him? Well, for all I laughed at him, 
I’m like him now. The boys there—the young 
fellows in the bank—call me the Fossil—not to 
my face, you know, but it slips out sometimes 
when they don’t mean it to, and I know when 
they’re alone they laugh at me as I used to 
laugh at Watson. I can’t have the boy come 
to that. Now, what I want you to do is to 
promise you'll never take him in here.” 

Martin sat for a time deep in thought, tap- 
ping the desk with his pencil. At last he raised 
his eyes. 

‘“‘Jim,” he said, ‘‘isn’t there something I can 
do—some amends—’”’ 

‘“‘Nothing,’’ said Preston, ‘‘absolutely noth- 
ing. Just give me the promise and I shall be 
quite content.” 

“I promise to respect your wishes, Jim,” 
said Martin. 
® Preston rose to go. ‘‘Thank you,” he said, 
simply. ‘‘There are the upper and the nether 
millstones. I don’t want the boy caught 
between them as I was.”’ 

Martin walked with him through the outer 
office. As they crossed the hall to the elevator 
he slipped his arm through Preston’s. 

“Jim, for God’s sake, don’t let me think I 
have done this.”’ 

Preston smiled up at him sadly. 

“No, John,” he said, ‘‘It’s the times and the 
methods. Good-by.’’ 

When Martin reached the private office, he 
lighted a cigar and thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets. Jim Preston—the smartest chap 
he had ever known—the greatest hustler—the 
most indefatigable worker! Jim Preston clerk- 
ing in a little bank to keep his mind from a 
realization of his true condition, and called a 
‘fossil’? by the boys! Martin felt a lump rise 
in his throat. He blew a smoke ring and 
watched it float slowly toward the ceiling. 





AT THE TELEPHONE. .F. K. RUSSELL. .WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


“Hello, Central! No. 918, please. Yes.” 

“Hello! Is Mr. Edward Peyton in the 
office?’’ 

“Oh, is that you, Mr. Peyton? This is Miss 
Van de Veer : 

“You knew my voice, did you?” 

“‘Thanks; but kindly refrain from such flat- 
tering remarks before your clerks Pm 
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‘‘Oh, you have a private office? I didn’t 
know that S 

“What?” 

““No, I hadn’t thought of asking you,to 
dinner, Sir Impudence; but since you seem to 
be hungry, I’ve several meal-tickets for the 
Rosemary One-Cent Lunch-Counter down in 
Broome Street, and if you can prove yourself 
deserving charity——”’ 

*‘ Charity "8 

“‘C-H-A-R-I-T-Y 

‘No, it doesn’t spell love, Mr. Peyton. Your 
early education must have beensadly neglected, 
and nothing betrays it so quickly as poor 
spelling.” 

“Have I called you up just to quarrel, then? 
Yes, and incidentally to ask if you won’t come 
around to-night about half after ten for one of 
my Welsh rabbits.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir, you are very com- 
plimentary; but as rabbits are my specialty, 
having never failed me yet, humility on my 
part would be ostentatious.” 

““What did you say?” 

“‘That you can’t come? Why not?” 

“‘Oh! You're going to the theater, are you? 
I’m very sorry. Some other time, perhaps. 
Good-by 

“I beg pardon?” 

“You'll come up after the theater?” 

“But I haven’t asked you for eleven o’clock 
or later; I said half after ten, and it’s not cus- 
tomary, I’ve been told, to invite one’s self or 
to change the hour set by one’s hostess.” 

“‘At what are you laughing?”’ 

“‘Because I can’t guess whom you hope to 
take to the theater? I’m sure, Mr. Peyton, it’s 
a matter of utmost indifference to me, though 
I suppose it’s that awful Miss Dwyer 

‘**Yes, I said awful. Of course, you know I 
meant awe-inspiring—‘faultily faultless, icily 
regular,’ and the rest of it < 

‘‘No, I didn’t say ‘splendidly null. vo: ae 
said it yourself, and moreover 

‘‘But it’s not Miss Dwyer? I’m sure.I don’t 
know who it is, then. Somebody equally un- 
interesting, I’d venture——”’ 

“What? You think I’d call her more unin- 
teresting?”’ 

“No, Mr. Peyton, I don’t care in the least to 
know about your old theater, and as it may 
inconvenience you to come so far up-town after 
the play is over, I shall withdraw my invita- 
tion and ia 


““What?”’ 
“It isn’t polite to withdraw an invitation 
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without adequate reason? Certainly not. But 
I have a reason, Mr. Peyton.” 

‘“‘Pardon me? Did you ask if I am vexed at 
your going to the theater? How perfectly 
delicious. And pray, why should I care with 
whom you go? I have told you repeatedly it 
is a matter of utmost indifference to me, and— 
and na 

“But you hope J will go with you? Upon 
my word! I suppose Miss Dwyer refused 
you ” ° 

““What’s that? You never asked her? And 
you meant to ask me all the time?’’ 

““Well, I must say, Mr. Peyton, your assur- 
ance is prodigious. And then you said I was 
uglier and stupider than that—that Dwyer 
girl “s ' 

“Yes you did, and—and 

“No, don’t try to persuade me. You should 
have asked me at the very beginning. and not 
made fun.” 

“You trapped me purposely into showing 
ill-temper. I can’t go with anybody who 
shows such a lack of consideration.” 

“‘But you didn’t show it.” 

“‘Of course, I don’t know what you feel.” 

“But I can’t see your eyes, Mr. Peyton.” 

“‘Oh, never mind my eyes.” 

“If I’d just see you for a minute you’d make 
me understand?”’ 


” 


“Well, perhaps you can come up for a little, 


” 


but I won’t 

“‘The idea! Now you’re going to the other 
extreme. You mustn’t say such things.” 

‘*Of course I do.”’ ' 

“‘Come to dinner this evening at seven, and 
I’ll tell you whether I’ll go or not ‘ 

“You want to ask me another question?”’ 

“Perhaps you’d better wait until dinner for 
that, too, since it’s so very important « 

“‘No, I shan’t listen to you now, Mr. Peyton. 
I may this evening, though, and—come up 
early. In fact, you might as well take five- 
o’clock tea with me. I shall be all alone, 
and 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Peyton, somebody’ll hear 
you %” 

‘*Please stop, and I'll say anything you want 
me to.” 

‘“‘No, no, no, I can’t say that—I’m going to 
ring off. “ 

“‘Good-by, Ned!” 


THE BITER BIT LIPPINCOTT’S 

In the broad light of day a would-be high- 
wayman sprang from the bushes that skirted 
the ‘“‘Big Road,’”’ and, with pistol pointed at 
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Eli’s head, commanded the wayfarer to hold up 
his hands. Without hesitation Eli obeyed, 
grabbing his hat in true darky fashion, while 
his hands were making the ascent. Then he 
stood trembling, as if in great fear, and said: 

‘“‘Lawdy, Boss, what is dat you got?” 

The highwayman replied, ‘‘It’s a bulldog.” 

“Kin he bark, Boss?’’ asked poor Eli. 

“‘Certainly,”’ was the answer. 

“Boss, I'll gib you a dollar des to hyeah dat 
dawg bark wunst,’’ said humble Eli. 

“‘Bang!’’ went the gun, and the ball went 
crashing through the woods. Eli pulled out a 
silver dollar and handed it over to the would-be 
robber. 

“‘Do hit ag’in, Boss,” said Eli. 

A second, a third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth 
time the dog barked, and each time Eli paid a 
dollar for the fun. When the revolver had 
been emptied the darky asked pitifully: 

“Boss, can’t he bark no mo’?”’ 

On being assured that the dog could bark no 
more Eli said: 

“Well, Boss, ain’t you got anuddah dawg?”’ 

The robber said he was sorry, but he did not 
have another. Then the darky said, as he ran 
his hand in his hip-pocket: 

‘‘ Boss, I got one o’ dem dawgs mahse’f, an’ I 
*spec’ I’ll let you hyeah mine bark some. 
Drap yo’ dawg, Boss, an’ drap hit quick,” he 
commanded as he pointed his gun at the would- 
be robber’s head. Down went the other man’s 

n. 

“‘Now drap dem dollars right ‘long side o’ 
dat gun. Be quick,’ said Eli. Down went 
the dollars. 

“‘Now you git, an’ don’t you look bac’. 
Step lively, an’ ef you das’ to look bac’, you 
sho’ will hyeah sump’n impawtunt.” 


THE GIFT OF THE SEA AINSLEE’S 


A woman sat by her doorstone, carding 
wool. Before her eyes stretched the glittering 
sea. By turning her head, she could keep 
watch on her two children, at play along the 
bank of a swift river that flowed past the foot 
of the hill to the ocean. 

Presently came two bent, old women by the 
door where she sat, and asked for a drink of 
water. 

The housemother bade them be seated and 
rest themselves, and fetched out a jug of 
milk and some black bread. All the while 
they were eating she could never leave off 
staring at them, for they were the very stran- 
gest folk she had ever seen. They were with- 
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ered and brown, and sere as leaves in autumn, 
so that the eyes in their faces were all about 
them that seemed alive, and these were like 
the sea on a calm day when the sun strikes it. 

While the women sat talking together by 
the doorstone, there came a scream from the 
river. 

The children, playing too near the water, 
had fallen in, and the flood was sweeping 
them fast to the sea. They cried and stretched 
out their little arms. The mother ran down 
to the brink like one mad, and would have 
sprung in after them, but a neighbor held her 
back. 

The waters swallowed her children before 
her very eyes. And when she saw them 
gone she gave a great, bitter cry and fell upon 
the ground. 

By this time all the people of the fishing 
village were gathered on the bank, and what 
should they see but two strange women, 
brown and sere as the leaves in autumn, come 
down from the house on the hill. Brown and 
sere they were when they began the descent, 
but as they moved they changed. Taller they 
grew and whiter, with hair like floating sea- 
weed and garments dripping water. They 
drifted like the sea fog, they ran over the 
ground like the waves, they flowed over the 
bank, they melted into the river. And while 
all stood dumb—amazed and aghast—these 
two strange women arose again out of the flood, 
bearing in their arms the lost children, alive, 
as though they had never been beneath the 
waves. 

‘‘This, because you were kind to us,” said 
the tallest, fairest of the two, holding out the 
little ones to the weeping mother. 

When she saw them thus restored to her, 
the woman gave a great, glad cry, and caught 
her children in her arms. 

But they struggled from her caresses and 
ran away, up the river bank, crying to each 
other: ‘‘ What new game shall we play now?’”’ 
And the mother followed, praying them to 
return to her. Then the strangers looked 
sadly at one another. 

But when the people of the village saw the 
dead thus brought back from the sea, a clamor 
arose, every man and woman crying out: 
“Bring me back my dead!” 

““My boy!” 

**My husband!” 

‘*My father!” 

““My wife!” 
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‘Bring back my beloved whom the sea hath 
taken!” 

Then the two sea women began to weep, 
and the tallest, fairest spoke, with a voice low 
and sweet as the waves lapping the sand. 

“Yes, that thing can we do for you; but 
consider well before you ask it. Blessed are 
the dead whom the sea hath taken, for their 
souls rejoice in Paradise and their dear mem- 
ories live in your hearts forever. If they 
return they will be as though the sea had never 
sundered you—they will forget their death. 
They will not know of your sorrowful hearts, 
your ceaseless prayers. 

Look at that mother. whose children were 
restored to her. They will not heed her; her 
tears are falling. Will not other than God 
hath willed, or sorrow shall shadow your 
hearthstone! Blessed are he dead whom the 
sea hath taken!” 

But the people cried out with one voice: 
‘‘No, no! Of all this we will nothing! The 
sea hath cheated us, now we would cheat the 
sea.”’ 

‘‘ Bring back our beloved ones! 
back our drowned!”’ 

Then the sea women rose up tall out of the 
water, pointing long arms toward the village. 

‘Return, return, and find them!”’ they 
cried, and their voices were shrill as the wind 
piping in the rigging. 

With one accord the throng turned and 
hurried breathlessly back to their homes. 
And lo! it was even as the strangers had said, 
and all through the village was the mingled 
sound of laughter and weeping. , 

But they that had returned from the dead 
knew neither joy nor sorrow. The children 
played and quarreled in the streets, impatient 
of their parents’ caresses; the husband broke 
from his wife’s embrace and went forth to 
mend his nets; the son, blind to his mother’s 
tears, hastened to the tavern. The grand- 
father in his old place in the chimney corner 
moaned and groaned, complaining alike of 
good and ill; and the people looked at each 
other in sore, sad amazement, and the shadow 
of sorrow lay over all the hearthstones. 

But the two sea women, twining their long 
arms about one another, riding the swift 
current of the river to the sea, lifted their 
voices in a song, the echo of which became a 
whisper in the hearts of those sorrowful fisher 


folk. 
‘‘Blessed are the dead whom the sea hath 


taken.”’ 


Bring us 
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What a noisy gospel is that of ‘‘success’’ and 
how many self-satisfied evangelists are enlisted 
in its service! Pulpits, books, pamphlets and 
periodicals overflow with its catchwords, its 
aphorisms, its modern instances. In shops 
and offices, inspired by the propaganda of this 
glittering lore, the young men are brooding. 
Bank clerks join the American institute, dil- 
igently read the ‘‘ Bulletin,’”’ and procure in- 
structions from the correspondence school in 
quest of this elusive, precious, capricious thing 
—success. The literary hack ransacks the 
careers of conspicuous personages for the secret 
and method of success. He finds the excep- 
tional and striking incident, extracts it from 
the commonplace by which it is surrounded, 
and sets it in a dramatic relief. The successful 
man is a player strutting upon a stage. He 
moves to a triumphant climax. At a given 
conjuncture he will exhibit a supernal power 
of decision, of preternatural judgment, of 
clairvoyant vision, of titanic industry and 
thenceforth his ultimate triumph becomes in- 
evitable. In other words, the successful man 
as he is portrayed in current literature is an 
optical illusion, a chimera of theliterary faddist. 
But all of us, unless we are poor trash, indeed, 
have moments of unusual power, acuteness and 
diligence. This is the common lot. Yet only 
a few of us that share the common lot are des- 
tined to accumulate great wealth, or achieve 
conspicuous stations. The number of such 
stations and the chances for such accumula- 
tions never did correspond, and never will, to 
the number of energetic, ambitious and capable 
men which is hopeful of achieving them. This 
unpalatable truth the literature of success 
abhors. 

The normal service of an able and faithful 
man has no place in the literature of success. 
Why? Because such a service has nothing 
picturesque about it—it is too common; is 
wanting in the melodramatic pitch. Besides, 
it is so common, in fact, that we may identify 
it with countless individuals, whose achieve- 
ments, measured by these limelight standards, 
are of no account whatsoever. The successful 
man has never made a mistake, never taken a 
drink, never missed a cue, never told a lie, is 


never weary, plans and plots incessantly, and 
probably never sleeps at all. And above all 
things he always reaches the top and invariably 
possesses a heavy bank account. The greater 
this bank account the more wonderful the 
business and professional powers of this aston- 
ishing individual seem to be. He is always 
more faithful, more vigilant, more industrious, 
more efficient than other men. But this con- 
fuses the issue and debases the standard of 
success.| Browning said that the emphasis of 
success should be laid upon endeavor. The 
man who is true to himself, faithful to the trust 
reposed in him, employing his resources to the 
fullest, allowing for human endurance as well 
as weakness isasuccessful man. His material, 
reward may be modest, but he is doing a part 
of the indispensable work of the world, doing 
it steadily and well—is not this also success and 
success of a high order? To the literary per- 
verts who write pithy and snappy articles on 
how success is achieved in this dull world, such 
a man is a mere cumberer of the ground. 
Because someone stands higher, this man is 
held to be out-classed and out-qualified. He is 
simply not in the race. 


SOME PHASES OF LOVE. .F. H. STEEL. .LONDON SATURDAY REVIEW 


The late Lewis Nettleship, in his most sug- 
gestive letters records his belief that love is 
the ultimate mystery, and that he who could 
write a real history of its genesis and fathom 
its goal would have discovered the key to all 
things. And certainly the Narcissus-like search 
for self— 

“The Self that was ours in beginning 
The Self that is ours in the end”’ 
is the great dynamic power of creation. 

But if this be admitted in its entirety we 
wander as far from the conventional cult of the 
six-shilling-novel love, as we do by denying 
that love per se is something very fine and 
praiseworthy. 

Without, however, attempting physics or 
metaphysics, or anything deep or learned, the 
purely practical side of the undoubted confu- 
sion of ideas which we women deliberately 
cultivate regarding love, seems to me serious, 
since it accounts for much that is most unde- 
sirable in the education of our girls. At the 
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outset the belief that love is a divine draught 
with which you may intoxicate yourself on or 
off the premises, divides my sex at once into 
the women who marry and the women who 
work—very much, of course, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. I have spent hours in 
trying to make discontented ladies believe that 
marrying is as much a profession as any other 
and involves quite as much work. At least, 
they remark, you have some one of your own, 
and the obvious retort that one may have too 
much even of a good thing does not as a rule 
satisfy them. ; 

But the most serious effect of the theory 
which undoubtedly prevails in the innermost 
heart of even the most independent women— 
namely, that love is the one thing worth having 
in the world and that it is unattainable save 
through marriage with a beloved one—is the 
underlying assumption that a girl ought to 
marry, should marry, must marry, which is 
shown even nowadays by the failure of parents 
to bring up their daughters as they do their 
‘sons, that is as a matter of course to earn their 
own livelihood. Much is said to-day of the 
claim girls have to an equal education with 
boys, but one hears comparatively little of the 
equal claim they have to be set free from the 
present assumption that the question of love 
and marriage should absorb the best part of 
their vitality. That it does so subconsciously 
who can doubt, even in the case of the most 
independent of women? It seems to me an 
infinite pity that girls should not feel that 
they have-a free and untrammeled choice 
of activities. A boy, I presume, looks forward 
to love and marriage also—when he happens 
to think about it—but he is not taught to 
hanker after it as girls most undoubtedly are, 
though, as I have before admitted, the teaching 
is subconscious. Even if, as will always be the 
case, the most numerously adopted profession 
will be that of marriage, the common-sense 
recognition of it as a profession would do much 
to clear the air of the sentimental mists which 
now cloud the whole subject. It would take 
its place as a question for rational choice, not 
as one for irrational impulse, as part of the life, 
not the whole. Naturally, it must absorb a 
larger portion of a woman’s thoughts than 
those of a man; but those thoughts certainly 
could be made more robust and less enervating 
than they are at present to the majority of 
women. 

Whatever we may believe love to be— 
whether we hold it as a non-exanthematous 
fever running a definite course and strictly 
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contagious, a metaphysical and mysterious 
instinct after the original unity which was lost 
in the division of sex, or a purely spiritual 
emanation from a divine source, it is equally 
necessary for practical purposes, that we 
should come to some definite understanding 
as to what its sanction really is. That we 
should not, in other words, praise the love 
which led to the murders at Belgrade, and 
blame the marriage which left the lovers to the 
pitiless tears of heaven, as they lay out in the 
rain finishing their tragedy of love to the 
bitter end. 





IMAGINATION....... CHARLES W. ELIOT........ WORLD’S WORK 


The imagination is the greatest of human 
powers, no matter in what field it works—in 
art or literature, in mechanical invention, in 
science, government, commerce or religion; 
and the training of the imagination is, 
therefore, far the most important part of 
education. I use the term constructive 
imagination because that implies the creation 
or building of a new thing. The sculptor, 
for example, imagines or conceives the per- 
fect form of a child ten years of age; he has 
never seen such a thing, for a child perfect in 
form is never produced; he has only seen in 
different children the elements of perfection, 
here one element and there another. In his 
imagination he combines these elements of 
the perfect form, which he has only seen 
separated, and from this picture in his mind 
he carves the stone, and in the execution in- 
variably loses his ideal—that is, falls short 
of it or fails to express it. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds points out that the painter can picture 
only what he has somewhere seen; but that 
the more he has seen and noted the surer he 
is to be original in his painting, because his 
imaginary combinations will be original. 
Constructive imagination is the great power 
of the poet as well as of the artist; and the 
nineteenth century has convinced us that 
it is also the great power of man of science, 
the investigator and the natural philosopher. 
What gives every great naturalist or physicist 
his epoch-making results is precisely the 
imaginative power by which he deduces from 
the masses of fact the guiding hypothesis or 
principle. 

The educated world needs to recognize 
the new varieties of constructive imagination. 
Dante gave painful years to picturing on many 
pages of his immortal Comedy of Hell, Pur- 
gatory and Paradise the most horrible mon- 
sters and tortures, and the most loathsome 
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and noisome abominations that his fervid 
imagination could concoct out of: his own 
bitter experiences and the manners and cus- 
toms of his cruel times. Sir Charles Lyell 
spent many laborious years in searching for 
and putting together the scattered evidences 
that the geologic processes by which the 
crust of the earth had been made ready for 
the use of man have been, in the main, not 
catastrophic, but gradual and gentle, and that 
the forces which have been in action through 
past ages are, for the most part, similar to 
those we may see to-day eroding hills, cut- 
ting cafions, making placers, marshes and 
meadows and forming prairies and ocean 
floors. He first imagined and then demon- 
strated, that the geologic agencies are not 
explosive and cataclysmal, but steady and 
patient. These two kinds of imagination— 
Dante’s and Lyell’s—are not comparable, 
but both are manifestations of great human 
power. Zola, in La Bete Humaine, contrives 
that ten persons, all connected with the rail- 
road from Paris to Havre, shall be either mur- 
derers or murdered, or both, within eighteen 
months; and he adds two railroad slaughters 
criminally procured. The conditions of time 
and place are ingeniously imagined, and no 
detail is omitted which can heighten the 
effect of this homicidal fiction. Contrast 
this kind of constructive imagination with 
the kind which conceived the great wells sunk 
in the solid rock below Niagara that contain 
the turbines, that drive the dynamos, that 
generate the electric force that turns thousands 
of wheels and lights thousands of lamps over 
hundreds of square miles of adjoining ter- 
ritory; or with the kind that conceived the 
sending of human thoughts across three 
thousand miles of stormy sea instantaneously 
on nothing more substantial than ethereal 
waves. There is no crime, cruelty or lust 
about these last two sorts of imagining. No 
lurid fire of hell or human passion illumines 
their scenes. They are calm, accurate, just 
and responsible, and nothing but beneficence 
and increased human well-being results from 
them. There is going to be room in the hearts 
of twentieth century men for a high admiration 
for these kinds of imagination, as well as for 
that of the poet, artist, or dramatist. 

Another kind of imagination deserves a 
moment’s consideration—the feceptive im- 
agination which entertains and holds fast the 
visions which genius creates or the analogies 
of nature suggest. A young woman is ab- 
sorbed for hours in conning the squalid scenes 
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and situations through which Thackeray por- 
trays the malign motives and unclean soul 
of Becky Sharp. Another young woman 
watches for days the pairing, nesting, brood- 
ing and foraging of two robins that have 
established home and family in the notch of 
a maple near her window. She noted the 
unselfish labors of the father and mother for 
each other and their little ones, and weaves 
into the simple drama all sorts of protective 
instincts and human affections. Here are 
twoemployments forthe receptive imagination. 
Shall systematic education compel the first, 
but make no room for the second? The in- 
creasing attention to nature study suggests 
the hope that the imaginative study of human 
ills and woes is not to be allowed to exclude 
the imaginative study of nature, and that 
both studies may count towards culture. 

It is one lesson of the nineteenth century, 
then, that in every field of human knowledge 
the constructive imagination finds play—in 
literature, in history, in theology, in anthro- 
pology, and in the whole field of physical and 
biological research. That great century has 
taught us that, on the whole, the scientific 
imagination is quite as productive for human 
service as the literary or poetic imagination. 
The imagination of Darwin or Pasteur, for 
example, is as high and productive a form of 
imagination as that of Dante, or Goethe, or 
even Shakespeare, if we regard the human 
uses which result from the exercise of imagi- 
native powers, and mean by human uses not 
merely meat and drink, clothes and shelter, 
but also the satisfaction of mental and spiritual 
needs. We must, therefore, allow in our con- 
templation of the cultivated man a large ex- 
pansion of the fields in which the cultivated 
imagination may be exercised. We must 
extend our training of the imagination beyond 
literature and the fine arts, to history, philos- 
ophy, science, government and sociology. We 
must recognize the prodigious variety of 
fruits of the imagination that the nineteenth 
century has given to our race. 





MODERN RUSH AND ITS REMEDIES.... ...HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The onlooker—if there be any such—at 
modern life might easily fall under the illusion 
that mental energy is drawn from an inex- 
haustible source. The increasing complexity 
of living, the unceasing demands, social, in- 
tellectual, and moral, made upon the average 
citizen, the very glare and noise of large cities, 
all these must either blunt the senses into 
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apathy and dullness, or keep them at constant, 
irritated strain. No wonder Carpenter writes 
upon Civilization and Its Cure, and that 
Wagner’s La Vie Simple should be so widely 
read and translated into various tongues. 
‘This is mere existence,’’ he says. ‘‘No time 
to breathe, not an hour for self-recollection, 
for exchanging a quiet word. No, 
this is no life.”” The drain upon mental energy, 
the compfexity and haste of an industrial and 
commercial age, the insatiate and insane crav- 
ing for material accumulation, the fever of 
ambition and rivalry, of overreaching and out- 
shining which have attacked even our women, 
all these exact their penalties. The proverb is 
proving itself, when put to the test, ‘‘The more 
a man has, the more he wants.”’ 

Too little is said of the social readjustments 
necessary for living at such speed. We are 
careful of aqgir delicate, mechanical instruments; 
we use them guardedly; we are watchful of 
repairs, and yet the most delicate instruments 
of all, the mind and spirit, are treated with 
almost criminal neglect. The demands made 
upon them are endless, and rest and care— 
whoever heard of resting the spirit, or of caring 
for the mind unless by overworking it? 

Wagner’s picture of the wedding, in the 
Complicated Life, with its interminable defile 
of visitors, its loads of presents, its caterers, 
decorators, furnishers, its preparatory days, 
spent with tailors, dressmakers, jewelers, and 
cabinet-makers, in antiquity shops, and the 
apartments of painters and house-builders, its 
endless ceremonies of calls, introductions, balls 
and dinners, the frenetic sending and receiving 
of notes, congratulations, compliments, accep- 
tations, refusals, excuses,—this is apparently 
a realistic picture for all lands. Alas! that 
every house has not its single room which is 
the sanctuary of quiet, where the octogenarian 
sits and dispenses wisdom. 

“‘She was just short of eighty, and having 
suffered and worked much, she now saw things 
with that calm surety which is life-giving. 
There in her armchair she sat, adoring the 
silence of the long, meditative hours.”’ 

‘‘Rest a little,’ she used to say to the 
poor, harassed lovers. ‘‘Rest a little and 
think together; belong to each other; that’s 
the principal thing. All the rest is nothing; 
it isn’t worth notice.” 

During the past Lent the daily papers have 
several times called our attention to the society 
women who ‘‘make retreats.” But it is not 
only the Catholics who flee from the rush of 
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life and spend a week or two in quiet and 
repose. 

Every city begins to have its havens of peace. 
Far up in the outskirts of New York, set back 
in a huge garden surrounded by a high wall, 
stands a convent for retreats, overlooking the 
Hudson River. Entrance is gained by ringing 
a bell at the outer wall, and once inside no 
futile words are spoken. The place is managed 
by a community of French nuns, who give 
retreats throughout the year. There are sea- 
sons for retreats for domestic servants, for 
shopgirls, for ladies, for young girls preparing 
for the first communion, times when seventy- 
five to a hundred people move in silence and 
orderliness almost imperceptibly through the 
still expanse of the great grounds. The rest 
of the year the house is open to all who want 
its peace and stillness. No questions are 
asked, no religious exercises are demanded, 
although the offices and services in the chapel 
are continuous. Bit by bit, the habit of peace 
and meditation permeates the visitor; the 
world wheels slower through space, and the 
long days are full of grateful recollection. 

Farther up the Hudson, and under the juris- 
diction of Bishop Potter, there is the new 
building of the fathers of an order whose work 
is the same; that of carrying on missions and 
retreats for the spirit-weary. Of another and 
a sadder order is the new psycho-pathological 
laboratory, now attached to the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children. Here are 
brought and treated the helpless victims of 
mental strain. The State of New York now 
takes care of 26,988 insane patients, of which 
15,909 are drawn from the commercial and 
educational classes. 

Nor are these the only remedies. None who 
follows carefully the trend of modern literature 
can fail to take account of the popularity of 
books, such as Maeterlinck’s Wisdom and 
Destiny, and The Treasure of the Humble; 
Wagner’s La Vie Simple, recently translated 
and published in America, and Lahor’s Gloire 
du Néant. Here the limited field of vision is 
broken up, and the wide perspective of the 
thinker brings its own quietude. 

“‘Hush! hush!’”’ the prophets are saying. 
“It isn’t worth wanting. It will be disquieting 
even after you get it! If you drink the 
draught, you will thirst again. Let it pass. 
Go and come in peace. Keep the eye fixed on 
the far-off event. Judge the moment by eter- 
nity; life, by death. A little quiet, a little 
peace, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep.” 
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It was a new philosophy to a waiter in a 
hotel restaurant and he evidently did not 
understand it. The patron had finished his 
meal, paid his check and was disposing of the 
change, while the waiter lingered near with his 
eyes on the disappearing coins. 

‘‘Are you waiting for a tip?” 
patron. 

“Just as you please, sir,” 
waiter. 

“Then I fear that my pleasure will not be 
yours,” replied the patron. ‘‘The trouble is 
that your philosophy is all wrong, and with 
wrong philosophy we are sure to fall into all 
sorts of errors.”’ 

‘*Ves, sir,’”’ said the waiter, not understand- 
ing a word. 

“‘Now,” continued the patron, ‘‘you have 
the tip reversed from what it should be. You 
put it wrong end to. I pay the proprietor for 
food and service and honors are easy between 
us. Now, where do you come in? My wants 
make you necessary. I really create your em- 
ployment. 

“Without a patron to the house you would 
be without a job. You are under obligations 
to me for making your presence here necessary, 
so if you put tips on a philosophical basis you 
should pay me. I am the reason for the pro- 
prietor hiring you.” 

He walked out, and the waiter stood un- 
moved. 


asked the 


answered the 


ENGLISH AND OTHER COOKERY ................... SCRIBNER’S 


French, German, Italian, or Spanish cookery 
gives one a perfectly accurate idea of the habit- 
ual demands of the F ench, German, Italian. or 
Spanish palate, of the status of French, Ger- 
man, Italian, or Spanish taste in the matter of 
eating. But English cookery gives no idea at 
all of the status of English taste. Here is the 
great difference! If John Bull only ate his 
food as it comes from his kitchen, he might 
well lay claim to a simple, ‘‘natural’’ taste; 
but he does not. And the truth is that, so far 
from his taste being simple, it is extremely 
sophisticated, his palate is the most dulled, 
jaded, and depraved by hard usage in all Eu- 





rope. Nor is the reason for this hard to dis- 
cover. 

A Frenchman once said: ‘‘ Les Anglais font 
leur cuisine a table, tandis que nous faisons la 
notre dans nos casseroles (the English do their 
culinary work at table, whereas we do ours in 
our saucepans).’’ The Briton seasons his food 
for himself, mouthful by mouthful, while eat- 
ing; and, if you would have a realizing sense - 
of what his taste is, you must neither read his 
cook-books nor visit his kitchens, but make a 
sight-seeing call at Crosse & Blackwell’s or 
Furtnum & Mason’s. Tunc manifesta fides! 
There you will find every form of violent gusta- 
tory stimulant, from the comparatively eace- 
ful tomato catsup to that esculent fire known 
as West India pickles—sauces, pickles, chut- 
neys, and what not, rich in all the palate-tick- 
ling (palate-tickling?—palate-assaulting, pal- 
ate-scorching) devices that pepper, cayenne, 
mustard, horseradish, anchovy, assaf tida, e 
hos genus omne, can suggest—and (note this, 
by the way) all put up in handy bottles, ready 
for use at a moment’s notice. That is the 
worst of it; all these gustatory knock-me- 
downs are especially calculated to be used, not 
by cooks, but by the consumers themselves— 
at table, on the spur of the moment, poured 
on with theirown hands. Now all these flavor- 
ing essences are of the nature of stimulants (to 
the palate) and he who pours out stimulants 
for himself will inevitably increase, and go on 
ever increasing, the dose before he has done 
with it. This is a law of nature. 


SE, Fe NIE 6.05. 0'tis wnleeiteles wa p0nd HARPER’S WEEKLY 


There are good things in Punch, not always, 
of course, but sometimes, and a recent instance 
was some answers to the inquiry: ‘‘Should 
there be music at meals?’’ Of six replies, that 
attributed to Mr. J. P. Sousa was: ‘‘ There is 
no doubt that the nearer the trombone the 
sweeter the meat,’’ which was frivolous: but 
this answer, attributed to Mr. Henry Bird, 
really goes into the merits of the jquestion. 
“You ask, ‘Should there be music during 
meals?’ But what of the converse?—should 
there be meals during music? It seems to me 


that to offer music at a restaurant is a confes- 
Our 


sion of failure on the part of the chef. 
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music at the St. James’s Hall concerts would 
have to be bad indeed before we provided the 
extra inducement of food to go with it.”” There 
is decided point to that. Music at meals 
fairly implies a failure somewhere, and if it is 
not in the cook, it must be in the diners. Music 
costs something, and certainly the restaurant 
keepers would not provide it unless they be- 
lieved their patrons liked it. The natural ac- 
companiment of dinner is talk, but music is a 
hindrance to conversation. It makes it hard 
to hear what is said, and keeps voices strained. 
It must be that people who want to converse 
over their food don’t like it, and if there are so 
many people who do like it they must be folks 
who are glad of any din by which their con- 
versational defects may be concealed. 

But do so very many people like it, or is it 
only a fad which most people are tired of, and 
from the bondage of which they would be glad 
to be released? In New York, as in London, 
all th® best restaurants have orchestras now, 
and it is hard to get a good dinner outside of a 
club or a private house without having music 
forced in. Whatever restaurant started the 
practice in a past already dim must have found 
it profitable, but it is quite possible that the 
public taste no longer craves this indulgence. 
All fads tend to live on awhile after the taste for 
them has been satiated. The force of habit 
preserves them for a time, but their doom 
eventually arrives, 





THE COFFEE-HOUSES......... EMILY HILL........ GENTLEMAN’S 


It is just 250 years since coffee was first 
publicly sold in this country. According to 
some authorities, the first coffee-house in 
London was opened by Pasqua Rosee, a Greek, 
who had been coachman to a Turkish mer- 
chant. His handbill, which is still in existence, 
sets forth ‘‘the vertue of the coffee-drink, first 
publiquely made and sold in England by 
Pasqua Rosee, in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, 
at the sign of his own head.’”’ A claim to be 
the first coffee-house in London is also made 
on behalf of Don Saltero’s, in Cheyne Walk, 
though the then lord of the manor—Viscount 
Cheyne, who died in 1698, and after whom the 
historic Walk was called—would hardly have 
admitted Chelsea to be a part of London. 
Steele gave a sketch of the barber-antiquary 
who kept Don Saltero’s. The house stood two 
doors from Queen’s House, and was the country 
club of the wits of the early eighteenth century. 

Thomas Garraway, in Exchange Alley, was 
also among the early vendors of coffee. He 
was the very first, it is claimed, to sell tea. 
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At his house the following advertisement was 
displayed: ‘‘ That Nicholas Brook, living at the 
sign of the Frying Pan in St. Tulier’s Street 
(Tooley Street) against the church, is the only 
known man for making of Mills for grinding 
of coffee powder, which mills are by him sold 
from 4os. to 50s. of the mill.” 

But Oxford preceded both these houses, the 
‘*Angel,’’ in the parish of St. Peter’s, Oxford, 
having been opened as early as 1650. The 
proprietor afterwards moved it to Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Holborn. But the Oxford 
house deserves special remembrance from the 
facts that there gathered within its doors the 
men who formed the nucleus of the Royal 
Society, and that Sir Christopher Wren was 
one of them. A few years earlier coffee was 
drunk for breakfast at Oxford by at least one 
person. Evelyn was admitted a fellow com- 
moner of Balliol College in 1637. Under date 
May to, he wrote: 

‘‘There came in my time to the Coll: one 
Nathaniel Conopios, out, of Greece, from Cyrill 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, who returning 
many years after, was made (as I understand) 
Bishop of Smyrna. He was the first I ever 
saw drink coffee, which custom came not into 
England till thirty. years after.” 

A decade or so later the coffee-house seems 
to have become rather too attractive to the 
studious youth of Oxford. Wood complains 
in 1661 that ‘‘nothing but news and the affairs 
of Christendome is discoursed of, and that also 
generally at coffee-houses.”” The dons and 
doctors sometimes yielded to the temptation 
of Cahué, Kauhi, coffa, or coffee, and talk, Sir 
Roger North praising his relative, Dr. John 
North (Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1683) for not wasting his time at coffee-houses. 

Under the Commonwealth the coffee-houses 
as a social institution had taken root and 
flourished. In Charles II’s reign it was regarded 
by Royalists as a hotbed of Roundheadism and 
persecuted accordingly. The first mention of 
coffee in our Statute Book was in the year of 
the Restoration, when a duty of 4d. a gallon 
wasimposed. Sir Roger North, in his Examen, 
gives a full account of the issue of a proclama- — 
tion to shut them all up. And he writes with 
a very natural amount of gusto, for high Tory 
as he was—he became Attorney-General under 
James II—he must have been delighted to see 
the suppression of ‘‘the factious gentry he so 
much dreaded.” 

Five judges, it seems, sat in consultation 
over these resorts of disaffected persons, ‘‘ who 
devised and spread abroad diverse false, 
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malicious, and scandalous reports.’”’ But the 
learned lords differed in opinion, and the deci- 
sion they came to was that ‘‘the retailing of 
coffee and tea might be an innocent trade; but 
as it was said to nourish sedition, spread lies, 
and scandalise great men, it might also be a 
common nuisance.”’ 

The discontent at the suppression of the 
coffee-house was general, and when the tea and 
coffee merchants and retailers petitioned, per- 
mission was given to open the houses for a 
certain period, with an admonition to prevent 
“fall scandalous papers, books, and libels from 
being read in them; and to hinder every person 
from spreading scandalous reports against the 
Government.”’ But the coffee-house was never 
closed again. It had come to stay. Isaac 
D’Israeli, who himself frequented St. James’s, 
said: ‘‘The history of coffee-houses ere the 
invention of clubs was that of the manners, the 
morals, and the politics of a people.’’? Mac- 
aulay described them as an important political 
institution, and the chief organ of public 
opinion before newspapers. They also soon 
became the resort of the literary, the scientific, 
the business man, the man of pleasure, and 
those who desired to pass ‘‘evenings with small 
expenses,’’ as Sir Roger North himself ad- 
mitted. 

Steele wrote in the Tatler, October 20, 
1709: “‘I happened this evening to call into a 
coffee-house near the Exchange where two 
persons were reading my account of the Table 
of Fame.’’ In another place he says: ‘‘The 
greater part of my later years has been divided 
between Dick’s coffee-house, the Trumpet in 
Sheer-lane, and my own lodgings.’’ Different 
coffee-houses had, of course, their varied char- 
acters. In the first number of the Tatler 
the reader was informed: 

‘“‘All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and 
entertainment shall be under the article of 
White’s chocolate-house (St. James’s Street); 
poetry under that of Wills’s coffee-house (on 
the north side of Russell Street, Covent Gar- 
den); learning under the title of Grecian 
(Devereux Court, Strand); foreign and domes- 
tic news you will have from St. James’s coffee- 
house; and what else I have to offer on any 
other subject shall be dated from my own 
apartment.” 

Garraway’s, in Exchange Alley, is mentioned 
by Defoe as frequented by people of quality. 
Dr. Radcliffe, Queen Anne’s physician, Steele, 
and Swift were habitués. As a place of sale, 
exchange, auction, and lottery it was un- 
equaled. Tea was first sold there—some of it 
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at 50s. a pound. It was the meeting-place of 
the South Sea Bubble company. Not far from 
this was the Sultan’s Head in Sweeting’s Alley, 
near the Exchange. ‘‘Jonathan’s’”’ had the 
reputation for being ‘‘the general mart for 
stock-jobbers.’’ Mrs. Centlivre, in her ‘‘ Bold 
Stroke for a Wife,’’ makes the coffee boys at 
this house cry: ‘‘ Fresh coffee, gentlemen, fresh 
coffee! Bohea tea, gents!’’ The ‘‘ Jerusalem” 
and the ‘‘ Rainbow”’ also had a reputation. In 
the Strand there was ‘‘George’s’’ near Twin- 
ing’s Bank, also ‘‘Toms,’’ and the famous 
‘*Grecian,’’ where the students of the Temple 
used to lounge, and Addison and Akenside 
were often seen, also Dr. King, who records the 
animated discussion—if not quarrel—of two 
gentlemen over a Greek accent. King Street, 
Westminster, was another noted locality for 
coffee-houses. 

But perhaps the most famous of them all 
was St. James’s, at the corner of St. James’s 
Square, the rendezvous of the Whig party all 
through the eighteenth century, and where 
Swift and Isaac D’Israeli read the papers. 
Early in last. century Brooks’s took its place. 
It is curious to read that ‘‘a new kind of light”’ 
—an oil lamp—vwas there first exhibited. 

After a while—that is, after about a century 
—the chocolate-house superseded the coffee- 
house in the polite world, and finally the club 
took the place of both. But for the first few 
decades of the nineteenth century the coffee- 
house had an increasing vogue in a different 
stratum of society. Before a House of Com- 
mons’ Committee of Inquiry, May 5, 1840, a 
Mr. Humphreys gave evidence that coffee- 
houses were increasing at the rate of 100 a 
year, and that there were 1,600 to 1,800 in 
London, where the charges were from 1d to 3d. 

Coffee thus came into use in England through 
public rather than private sources, and it is 
still less of a domestic article than tea, only 
one pound of coffee being consumed to every 
four and one-half pounds of tea. Although 
there are some ‘“‘advanced”’ food reformers of 
to-day who regard the consumption of both 
these beverages as little better than dram- 
drinking, it is an obvious fact that tea and coffee 
have been the best allies the temperance cause 
has ever had. As long ago as 1659 the ex- 
cellence of coffee in lieu of alcohol was advo- 
cated by a woman, a Mrs. Mudiford, who, ac- 
cording to a letter written that year by James 
Howell to Judge Rumsey, first taught appren- 
tices and clerks to substitute ‘‘this wakeful 
civil drink” in lieu of potent morning draughts 
in ale, wine, and spirits. 
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March on! 

Ye go to bitter conflicts, 
Leaderless, and lost! 
To sure defeat, 

To certain misery; 
From youth to age 
Forever overburdened 
And condemned 

To ultimate defeat. 
March on! 

Ye silent heroes, 
Sharing each day 

The record of the great! 
Half-hearted, wounded, 
Suffering, blind, 

Strong and defiant 
Underneath the load 
That crushes you— 
March on! 


LAUGHTER.......... McCREA PICKERING.......... SMART SET 


We laughed together once—since then, 
What bitterness of silent days 
Divides us on the ways of men! 


Perchance it is a trifling thing, 
A memory grotesque. And still, 
I cannot hate, remembering. 


Unhealed the wound, and sore the smart; 
Yet, for that mirth we one day knew, 
Not all your enemy, my heart; 


Not all your enemy—nay, less; 
When, still above my anger thrills 
That ghostly note of happiness. 


Distant and faint, yet over-true, 
Strange that so light a thing should bring 
The olden, tender thought of you. 


SONGS OF ISEULT DESERTED...JOSEPHINE DASKAM. ..CENTURY 
I 


I do not pray for thee, most dear of all, 
That ever in soft ways thy feet may fall, 
For well I know that wheresoe’er thou art 
Thy feet must tread forever on my heart! 


I pray thee only to walk gently, sweet, 

Nor press too hevely with too cruel feet; 
Remember thou how soft the way must be, 
How soft—and ah, how sad—-and pity me! 


II 


Should we have loved if we had known 

That love would bring one day such pain? 
I cannot tell—I only kiss 

The pillow where your head has lain. 


Should we have loved if we had known 
That love would go, to come no more? 
I cannot tell—I only stand 
And sob before a fast-closed door, 


III 


Since you are gone, all dull my life has grown, 
Idle among my empty days I stand: 
They pass and pass, and leave me here alone— 
~*~ ~~ aa your hand that burned upon my 
and! 


Since you are gone, gone are the joys I knew. 
Slowly from out the sky the long night slips; 

And my arms ache with emptiness of you— 
Ah, sweet, your lips that trembled on my lips! 


Since you are gone, the world is grown too wide, 
With cruel miles that hold us two apart: 
I sit and watch the white road weary-eyed— 
Ah, sweet, your heart that beat against my 
heart! 


THE MESSAGE OF THE HEART...EDWIN HENRY KEEN. .OUTLOOK 


Unnoticed, saving each to each, 
The look, the touch, 

The voiceless language, silent speech, 
That mean so much. 


VOICE OF RAIN: CONSOLATION ....MABEL EARLE.... ATLANTIC 


Out of the hard-fought years, 
Out of the aching grief, the want unfed, 
An answer to thy tears 
Wakes in the midnight by thy sleepless bed. 
An answer very low, 
Murmured in muffled cadence, hushed and slow, 
Reiterant rhythms still 
Rising and faHing, soft on roof and sill. 
Out of the losing strife, 
Out of the desert where old worlds lie dead, 
An answer to thy life 
Stirs in the starless midnight by thy bed. 


Hast thou forgotten God Who gives the rain? 
Plenteous and merciful the long showers pour 
On parching fields where dust and drouth were 

sore; 

Yet will thine eyes watch out the night again? 
Peace on the shadowed hills and sky is deep; 
Shall not thine heart be comforted with sleep 

As earth is comforted and lulled of pain? 
Before thy prayer the heavens are brazen still, 
Nor yet to cool thy thirst the fountains fill; 

Nevertheless His word shall not be vain. 

What hope had earth, gasping at yesternoon? 
What hope hast thou, whose comfort shall be soon 

Are ye not in His hands for bliss or bane? 
To-morrow, where the upland fields lay black, 
Thou shalt go forth and look on life come back; 

Harvest shall follow seedtime yet again. 
To-morrow, where thy heart lay withering, , 
Fountains of love before His feet shall spring; 

Peace shall repay thee sevenfold for pain. 

Hast thou forgotten God Who gives the rain? 


MORNING........ ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE........ INDEPENDENT 


We saw her baby eyes grow dim, 
As fell the summer night, 

And knew that all the things of earth 
Were fading from her sight. 
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Her baby hands put out to touch 
The faces that she knew— 

So day went out, and all about 
The shadows deeper grew. 


We held those feeble hands to guide 
Her up the narrow steep, 

And felt the throbbing fever tide— 
Our hearts too full to weep. 


But with the faint first gleam of day, 
We knew that she had gone 

Adown the happy sunrise way, 
Across the peaks of dawn. 


SONG FOR SUMMER TWILIGHT. CLINTON SCOLLARD. . . LIPPINCOTT’S 


When the primrose of eve parts the green of its husk, 
And the great primrose moon flowers above in the 


sky, 
I long (how I long!) for her face in the dusk, 
And her voice to my voice making loving reply. 


Ah, I know she will come by the bird on the bough, 
And I know she will come by the clear cricket 
chirr; 
Ah, I know she will come—she is nearing me now! 
By the breath of the night blent of attar and 
myrrh! 


A moment—and then will be paradise won; 

Hark the beat on the grass of her hastening feet! 
As a lily that leans towards its lover, the sun, 

Are her lips lifted up—O my sweet! O my sweet! 


in EE ee ee eer HARPER’S 


The ghost am I 

Of winds that die 
Alike on land and sea, 

In silence deep 

To shroud and keep 
Their mournful memory. 


A spirit white, 
I stalk the ~1ight, 
And, shadowing the skies, 
Forbid the sun 
To look upon 
My noonday mysteries. 


THE ELF-CHILD....C. FOX SMITH.......... LONDON OUTLOOK 


I know not in what freakish hour 
My kindred strange and wild 

Did cast me out from Elfinland 
To be a human child. 


For I have dwelt in homes of men 
So many ’wildering years, 

And had my part of happiness 
And sorrowed with their tears. 


I cannot find the road I came 
Across the wood and wild, 
And lilt away by moor and brae 

To be an elfin child. 


Yet many a time the wilful soul 
I brought from Faerie 

Runs riot in my elvish blood 
And breaks the heart in me. 
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O they wrought grief that brought me here, 
A wanton thing and wild, 
To drink the cup for mortals brew’d 
Who am an elfin child. 
FOR PARTING........ 8 eT HARPER’S BAZAAR 


Here are we face to face. I see your soul. 
Love which has blinded others gives us sight. 
I look into your eyes and read the whole 
Sweet spirit of you. For the sacred light 
We two have kindled beats about your head, 
And though the throng go masked, we dare to see 
Each other as the dead can see the dead. 
We are each other, sweetheart, and shall be. 


We are each other. Therefore that we part 
Should not be grief. For when you leave me, dear, 
Is it not I who journey, while my heart 
Holds you, its viewless self, and keeps you here? 
Ah, vain is speech—I do not understand— 
I only know I long to touch your hand! 


AT NIGHTFALL...... POPE LEO Xill...... THE INDEPENDENT 
THE MEDITATION OF A TROUBLED SPIRIT, 


The following poem was dictated by the Pope when he sup- 
posed he was on his deathbed. The translation that follows 
is by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck. 

Leo, the destined hour! Now must thou hence 
And, as thy merits, take the endless way. 


What lot awaits thee? Heavenly joy, thy gifts 
Which God had freely given, bade thee hope— 


But the great Keys! A trust of mighty weight 
And borne so long—thou groanest at the thought; 


For he who leads in honor all the rest 
Must, if he fail, the keener suffering bear. 


Amid thy fears, there comes a gentle face, 
A gentle voice speaks comfort to the heart: 


‘“Why does fear shake thee? Why, on gazing back 
O’er thy long past, should sadness stir thy soul? 


“The pitying Christ is here: He gives his grace 
To those that seek. Have faith—He beareth all.”’ 


MIDSUMMER MAID. .NORA CHESSON. .LONDON BLACK AND WHITE 


I am the blithe Midsummer Maid, 

A shape of sunshine that has strayed 
Between the green world and the blue: 
I bloom the damask rose for you, 
The damask rose filled full of dew. 


From furzy hollows full of gold 
To the thyme-scented windy wold 
I come with honey for the bees, 
And tassels for the linden trees— 
Honey and color, freely doled. 


I bid the fleur-de-lis droop down 
Amid unfolding brackens down; 

I bid the yellow lilies spread 

Their gold, the rose her splendid red; 
I bring the columbines to town. 


I bid the poppies wake from sleep 
Before the reapers come to reap, 

And with green rings of bindweed wed 
One with another: I outdo 

May’s gentian with dark larkspur blue. 
I fill with flowers the elder shade; 

I am the blithe Midsummer Maid. 
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W. E. HENLEY...... FRANCIS THOMPSON...... LONDON ACADEMY 


In Mr. W. E. Henley has passed away a 
brilliant man of letters, a distinguished poet 
and essayist, who never gained (how should he 
in this our day) his due recognition from the 
dormant many, while from the bright and alert 
few he was accorded eagerly almost more than 
his due recognition. By the intellectual flower 
of young England, sc much of which passed 
under his. personal influence and control, he 
was worshiped the other side of idolatry. To 
all these, to those who clustered round the 
defiant banner of the National Observer, 
and to most young minds for whom literature 
mattered exceedingly in those days, Mr. Henley 
was the Viking chief of letters, whom all de- 
lighted to follow, whose praise alone mattered, 
whose example set the mark for rejoicing 
emulation. 

Whether Mr. Henley were greater in prose or 
verse it would go hard to say; though one may 
surely foretell that the perdurable quality of 
poetry will in the end take revenge for its 
tardier instant appeal. Yet, because brilliant 
English and brilliant critical impressionism 
(appreciation is the commodious word for it) 
do make some swift appeal to all with any let- 
tered sense, we may consider first the prose of 
this man with the rare dual gift. Whichever 
way you take him, the genius is unmistakable. 

He is not a critic to whom you can placidly 
yield yourself; but he is a critic invariably 
pungent, vital, arresting; who carries you on 
by storm and shock, whose misjudgments are 
more stimulant than other men’s correctness, 
since the force of his statement is so great that 
you are electrified into protest against his error, 
and the necessity of protest compels you to 
think. You cannot remain indifferent before 
this meteoric reviewer. 

As a poet Mr. Henley falls into two chief 
periods. He gained fame with A Book of 
Verses, and mostly with two sections of it; 
the Hospital Poems, because nothing like them 
had been known in English; the Bric-a-Brac, 
because very much like them was known in 
English. The latter fell in with a dominant 
fashion, the imitation of the artificial forms of 
old French verse; the former set a fashion. 
The Hospital Poems were in a style drawn from 
French exemplars; but (as we have said) it was 


a style unexampled in our own poetry, and had 
the immediate success of novelty in addition 
to that justly earned by the power of the verse 
itself. Novelty is by no means a usual poetic 
advantage in England, but in this case the 
novelty was of a kind universally compre- 
hensible; it lay in assimilating poetry to prose; 
and that blessed day of the Lord when poetry 
shall be prose is a consummation for which the 
great heart of the British public ever yearns. 
In so far as it colorably resembled prose, Mr. 
Henley’s Hospital experiment was, therefore, 
inevitably popular; in so far as it distinctly 
and none the less remained poetry, the public 
did not know that—did not nose the contra- 
band ware, and allowed it to pass unsuspect- 
ingly. With a leaven of sonnets, these poems 
are in rhymeless lyric meters of various shapes, 
fashioned with cunning originality for their 
peculiar function and peculiar content. Often 
but slightly more than squared and measured- 
off prose in their movement, they fit exactly 
the realism of the style, which admits a larger 
infusion of every-day and colloquial idioms or 
diction than poetry had ventured on before. 
The marrow of poetry is subtly preserved by 
the exceeding fitness and closeness of phrase, 
the intimacy of emotion; while the expression 
rises at need into the higher reaches of poetry. 

Only Mr. Henley had the secret of this 
peculiar combination; which, after all, while 
(apart fromthe sonnets) the shape looks so 
formless, is really dependent on an admirably 
sure instinct of form. The marvelous sonnet 
descriptive of Stevenson (which is in the style 
of the Hospital poems, though it has but an 
accidental connection with them) is really as 
much matter of perfect form and phrase as the 
Bric-a-Brac poems, which are avowed exercises 
in the most artificial kinds of form. Hence it 
is not surprising that Mr. Henley’s success in 
these is perfect as in the rugged realism of the 
Hospital section. They are handled with a 
lightness, a deftness, which naturalizes this 
alien and unnatural form as few of its English 
devotees have succeeded in doing. 

Mr. Henley’s first book belonged to artistic 
and Gallic poetry, an objective thing, a thing 
of form and carving. But the London Volun- 
taries showed him as an absolutely English 
poet. He had attained a far higher poetry, full 
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of the romantic spirit, which animated and 
formed the form instead of depending on it. 
Need we say that (as a matter of course) the 
new book failed of the popularity gained by the 
earlier? The poems called London Voluntaries 
were the most patent sign and result of this 
poetic advance; it is on these and the lyrics 
which accompanied them that Mr. Henley’s 
final fame will most surely rest. They are in 
so-called ‘‘irregular’’ lyric meter, ebbing and 
flowing with the emotion itself. Irregular it is 
not, though the law is concealed. Only a most 
delicate response to the behests of inspiration 
can make such verse successful. As some per- 
sons have an instinctive sense of orientation by 
which they always know the quarter of the East, 
so the poet with this gift has a subtle sense of 
hidden metrical law, and in his most seeming- 
vagrant meter revolves always (so to speak) 
round a felt though invisible center of obedi- 
ence. Mr. Henley has the sense fully. 

Mr. Henley’s sense of words, and gift of con- 
veying the inmost feeling of a scene, is in these 
poems supreme. And what shall one say of 
The Song of the Sword, which rings like the cry 
of the Viking Raven fluttering her wings for 
battle? What of little lyrics like You Played 
and Sang a Snatch of Song? It conveys the 
very regret of ‘“‘old, unhappy, far-off things.” 
In this book Mr. Henley, artist to the last, has 
touched the inner springs of poetry. If his 
leading trait is a ragged strength and faithful- 
ness to the thing seen or known, such as looks 
from his bust by Rodin, he has also the capac- 
ity for sudden intimacies of beauty or feeling 
which is the birthright of strength. Not much 
more gravely and poignantly tender has been 
written than the rhymeless lyric, When you 
Wake in your Crib, while the minor lyrics cover 
a very various range of quality. From the 
direct truth of In Hospital to the gates of 
romance in the later book, you have measured 
a compass very unique, and this romance is 
drawn from the stony ground of London. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is as the poet of London 
that he will best be remembered. 


THE DIGNITY OF FICTION LONDON TIMES 


Leaving minor differences on one side, one 
is perhaps most struck by the fact that the 
French novelists learned to take themselves 
and their art seriously at a much earlier date 
than ours. Nowadays, of course, the reproach, 
if it be a reproach, has been removed. Noone 
presumes to think of Mrs. Ward as frivolous and 
irresponsible, of George Moore as indifferent to 
sexual problems,of Thomas Hardy as untroubled 


by the riddles of the universe, or of Hall Caineas 
deficient in the impressive externals of a literary 
high priesthood. But theirsisa modern attitude, 
hardly discoverable in any English novelist 
earlier than George Eliot, who, in her turn, was 
a good deal more in earnest as a moralist than 
as an artist. Dickens and Thackeray, great 
artists as they were, did not regard themselves 
as artists, but as showmen. Dickens’ letters 
abound in passages recording his resolution to 
“give the public what it wanted.’’ Even 
Ponson du Terrail hardly spoke more dispar- 
agingly of his ‘“‘puppets” than did Thackeray. 
The conception of fiction as a mode of literary 
art not less respectable than poetry, and as a 
medium for the expression of a philosophic 
attitude toward life, or the revelation of a per- 
sonality, comes to us from across the channel. 
Dumas the elder, and, occasionally, Alphonse 
Daudet, are almost the only French novelists 
of any eminence who write as if they had no 
end in view beyond the telling of an interesting, 
moving, or amusing story. Even Benjamin 
Constant wrote, as it were, to universalize the 
sentimental discovery brought home to him by 
his own sentimental shipwreck. Victor Hugo, 
as a novelist, hurled vague thunderbolts at 
social injustices; Eugene Sue did the same, 
though in a more blunt and obvious manner; 
Flaubert used the terrible weapon of minutely 
accurate description to expose the triviality 
of the lives of the petit bourgeoisie; Balzac 
tried to give a picture of the whole of life as 
it was; Zola, when he died, was engaged upon 
a picture of the whole of life as he conceived 
that it ought to be. Their common aim. in 
short, from their several points of view, was 
the criticism of life; and they criticized life 
deliberately, and with a sense of their respon- 
sibilities, artistic and other. Their English 
contemporaries, no doubt, criticized life also, 
since the telling of a story without at least an 
implied criticism of life is hardly possible; but 
they did so as M. Jourdain talked prose. 


THE “HERO” IN FICTION......G. K. CHESTERTON CRITIC 


There are some words which remain in cur- 
rent use like fossils of some primeval epoch 
embedded in a later deposit. One of these, of 
course, is the word “‘hero.”” The modern nov- 
elist steering a nondescript young man through 
trivial temptations and dreary embarrass- 
ments still insists on calling him the hero, the 
name which rings with the sound of the harp 
andsword. Toa younggentleman of bewilder- 
ingly feeble character, to a young man who 
cannot decide which of three ladies he is in love 
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with or which of six friends has really been his 
moral ruin, who covers trifling sins with trans- 
parent lies, and a coarse vanity with a crude 
philosophy, who loses his faith in God when he 
reads half a page of German and loses his faith 
in his wife when he hears half a sentence in a 
club—to this watery Reuben of modernity, it 
is still correct to apply the most tremendous 
title of Sigurd or Achilles. 

It would be interesting to trace, however 
roughly, this degeneration in the use of the 
word “‘hero.’”’ Primarily, of course, in the 
great early epics, a hero means a hero, a being 
human indeed, but of so vast and towering a 
humanity that he is stronger than the circum- 
stances which debase or limit human life. The 
victory of the divine part of man (for the hero 
was commonly partly of the blood of the gods) 
over the merely brutal part of the cosmos is, of 
course, the central conception of all the fairy 
tales. In them, it is true, the victory is only 
a victory over dragons or ogres, but about the 
philosophical moral there can be no question; 
and the great gap in modern literature, a gap 
as wide as a howling desert, is the almost 
total absence of what may be called a story of 
heroi¢ psychology. The typical intellectual 
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romance of our day rings the changes per- 
petually upon one mournful bell: it is always 
concerned with the frustration or defeat of a 
human spirit by the savage irony of facts. 
This will appear to the lover of heroic literature 
a thing inverted and grotesque. It is as if he 
read a string of legends in which the dragon 
always ate St. George, or a story in which Cin- 
derella’s prince married one of the ugly sisters, 
or a Greek legend in which King Eurystheus 
had to provide a new Hercules for each of the 
twelve labors. Mhis kind of literature has for 
its great theme the manner in which man by 
faith and courage can beat down circumstance: 
of the victories of the body the ancient liter- 
ature spoke sublimely; of the similar victories 
of the soul modern literature scarcely dares to 
speak at all. But when the work of genius 
shall come, which shall give us a psychological 
Hercules; which shall show that there is 
potentially a rejection for every temptation; 
a mastery for every mischance, much as there 
is a parry for every stroke of the sword, the 
event will certainly be something more im- 
portant perhaps than the French Revolution. 
It will inaugurate a new literature and very 
possibly found a new religion. 








Brief Comment and 
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An event of literary importance, especially 
to lovers of the South, is the recent publica- 
tion of Mr. John Fox’s novel, The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come, which has been run- 
ning as a serialin Scribner’s and which has 
been delighting so many readers. Mr. Fox’s 
excursions into literature are of comparatively 
recent date, but in the few novels and stories 
associated with his name, it is not hard to 
discover the literary artist and the man of 
wholesome ideals and fine thoughts. 

Mr. John Fox, .Jr., is now in his fortieth 
year. He was born in Bourbon County, Ken- 
tucky, the very heart of the Bluegrass region 
and a locality which even to-day is still very 
close to that old life of the South before the 
war. Mr. Fox’s early days were spent there 
—the average life of a Kentucky boy. At fif- 
teen he went to Lexington and entered Ken- 
tucky (Transylvania) University, where he 
spent two years. From there he went to Har- 
vard and graduated the youngest in his class. 
It is interesting to note that his collegiate life 











was unsignalized by any literary contribu- 
tions to college papers. After graduation, he 
spent some time on the New York Sun and 
later entered the Columbia Law School. But 
he abandoned law after a short time and joined 
the staff of the New York Times, where he 
remained several months until illness com- 
pelled him to go South, where he established 
himself in business. It was there that he 
became interested in the life of the mountain- 
eers, an interest responsible for his first book, 
A Mountain Europa. The success of this story 
led him to the writing of others. Then fol- 
lowed A Cumberland Vendetta and Hell for 
Sartain, the latter written in a day and a 
half, yet on it he made his reputation. The 
Kentuckians followed. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish American War, Mr. Fox joined the 
Rough Riders, but left that organization to 
act as correspondent of Harper’s Weekly at 
the front. His experiences there furnished 
the material for his next novel, Crittenden. 
After the war, Mr. Fox returned to the South 
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and his next stories, Bluegrass and Rhodo- 
dendron, embody his own personal experiences 
as a member of the police guard in Kentucky 
and Virginia. In his latest work, The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come, Mr. Fox has 
beautifully traced the social development of 
a nation from its birth in a log cabin to its 
highest point of culture. 

Such is the record of Mr. Fox’s literary out- 
put. But no man is measured by the quan- 
tity of his production. Mr. Fox’s stories are 
real stories in the best sense of the word. They 
throb and pulsate with the life of a region 
which he knows so well—a region that unfolds 
much to the writer with a clear vision and a 
faculty of adorning his tales with literary grace 
and charm. That Mr. Fox is endowed with 
these attributes no one who has read his stories 
candeny. He has caught the life of the South, 
and his own books are worthily representative 
of the glory of that region. 

ae 

The death of William Ernest Henley on July 
12 came as a great shock to all who knew his 
work. Editor, critic, poet, Henley was a man 
of intense personality coupled with scholarly 
training. The friend and collaborateur of 
Stevenson, he came into notoriety by his attack 
upon that author. Indeed he reached his 
greatest prominence before the American pub- 
lic by just that event. How few indeed knew his 
keen, forceful criticisms and his exquisite poe- 
try with its haunting melancholy. It is those 
who have entered the shrine of his muse who 
will miss him most. There was a feeling of 
Heine in his lyrics, a rich moving pathos that 
rose above form and compelled by the pure 
poetry within them. Those perfect gems of 
many rays, such as the song to his mother, or 
that beginning— 

The full sea rolls and thunders 
In glory and in glee; 
O, bury me not in the senseless earth, 
But in the living sea— 
show a poet of unquestionable merit and per- 
fect skill. Not so well known as other of the 
present-day poets, not as popular, he yet stands 
forth as among probably the three great poets 
of the time. As the London Academy says: 
“The passion of perfection was his, and very 
sure he was of the way of perfection in writ- 
ing.”” The following tribute from the same 
paper is typical of many: 

Wherever he lived he was always at home, for as 
all the world knows, he was crippled, dependent upon 
crutches, and even in his own room always trying 


to get ease by change of position. To that room, 
from time to time came everybody, and the talk 
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was unforgettable. His rolling figure filled the eye, 
the great red man as he was before his hair and 
beard whitened, with the large, sensitive, kindly 
face puckering into amusement, or expanding with 
a great, shaking laugh. So Dumas must have 
laughed. He was no toyer with dead sea fruit, no 
pretender that what he did was unimportant. He 
loved praise, and it did one good to share his pride 
in his poems, and to hear him purr when some young 
admirer sat at his feet and placed the great ones, 
living and dead, in their places. It did one good to 
be in his company, for he truly dwelt in a hill-city 
where winds blow, and men go forth to battle shout- 
ing. He really meant the following passage in the 
preface to his Lyra Heroica: “To set forth as 
only art can, the beauty and the Joy of living, the 
beauty and the blessedness of death, the glory of 
battle and adventure, the nobility of devotion—to 
a cause, an ideal, a passion even—the dignity of 
resistance, the sacred quality of patriotism—that is 
my ambition here. 
at 
It is stated, says The Tribune, that the ac- 
cepted design for the Zola memorial, which is 
to be erected in Paris by popular subscrip- 
tion, represents the novelist pressing eagerly 
forward along the path of liberty and justice, 
and led by a female figure waving a wreath of 
laurel. On the right is a group of a mother 
carrying a newly born babe, with two other 
children sheltering in her skirts; while on the 
left a brawny, bare-armed smith ceases work 
and leans on his anvil in loving admiration. 
There is both propriety and symbolism in 
this, for it suggests the salient principles for 
which Zola stood—Liberty above everything, 
then honest toil and the sanctity of the home. 
The great Frenchman used a scourge to teach 
his lesson and hence his real appreciation came 
only after his death. 
a x 
The anonymous book is not yet exhausted. 
The latest example to appear has many novel 
features, for not only is it anonymous but it 
is a foundling, having been left upon an edi- 
tor’s desk without name or address. This 
is probably all true, yet the fact that we read 
this with a smile shows to what degree trick- 
ery has entered into the publishing business. 
Even the most reputable publishers at times 
resort to methods curiously allied to those of 
the theatrical manager. In regard to the pres- 
ent book the details given seem to be genuine. 
a 
A novel and at the same time dignified 
memorial is that of the Hugo House in Paris, 
which has been transformed into a museum 
and turned over to the city authorities. The 
house is No. 26 in the Place des Vosges, and 
is the one in which Hugo lived from 1832 until 
1848. In it he wrote several of his plays and 
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began Les Miserables. M. Paul Meurice, the 
poet’s literary executor and friend, is largely 
responsible for this memorial. He has col- 
lected here almost every conceivable thing 
which pertains to Hugo. Posters of his plays, 
paintings, art treasures, a library, and souve- 
nirs of all sorts make this collection the most 
complete of its kind in existence. 
x 

The first prose book by Bliss Carman will be 
published this fall. It is to be called The 
Kinship of Nature, and will consist of a series 
of essays whose character may be guessed 


from the title. 
* 

A new series of Sherlock Holmes stories is 
announced. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is said 
to receive an almost fabulous price for these, 
two dollarsa word, according to The Bookman. 
The stories will run in The Strand abroad and 
in Collier’s Weekly in America. 

* 
* 

Several books about and on Whistler have 
already been announced. The great artist’s 
character was so unique and original that, 
coupled with his art, it makes him an especially 
favorite subject for the essayist or critic. The 
authorized autobiography is to be done by 
Elizabeth Pennell, to whom all papers, etc., 
have been turned over by Whistler’s family. 

* 
* 

Mr. W. L. Alden, writing in The New York 
Times, makes some rather interesting remarks 
on the names of novels: 

Why should there not be some system in the 
naming of.novels whereby it would be possible to 
know something of a book merely by reading the 
title? For example, all historical novels might be 
named after the same general plan, and all novels 
dealing with the sex problems after another. This 
system has been found to work well in chemistry, 
and there is really no reason why it should not be 
applied to novel writing. At present, every novel- 
ist searches for a title which will attract the atten- 
tion of the public. If we had a regular and scien- 
tific system of nomenclature for novels, this eternal 
search after titles would no longer trouble either 
the author or the publishers, and we should, more- 
over, feel that the fitness of things in a scientific 
age had been regarded. 

This is all very well from the readers’ stand- 
point, but it works out rather unkindly as re- 
spects the author. Think how many books 
we would not buy if we knew what they con- 
tained. 

Pa 

On August 10, The Elizabethan Stage So- 
ciety presented Marlowe’s King Edward the 
Second. This is the first public performance 
of the play ‘n three centuries. It is rather re- 
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markable that no one has thought of reviving 
Marlowe’s plays. Certainly Edward the Second 
is as good a play as Richard the Second by 
Shakespeare. Indeed, it might not unfavor- 
ably be compared with the melodramatic 
Richard III. It has many situations of great 
dramatic force, and some lines of poetry of 
great richness and fullness. 


*"* 
It is delightful to read, from time to time, of 
immense sums being paid for early editions 
of a poet’s verses. The other day £1,000, 
nearly $5,000, was paid for the Kilmarnock 
Edition of Robert Burns’s poems. The book 
was originally published in July, 1786, the 
edition being 612 copies and the issue price 
3s. The poet’s friends subscribed 350 out of 
612. Of these old 3s. books, besides the one 
mentioned above at £1,000, six copies have 
been sold at prices ranging from £120 to £572. 
Nothing could be finer sarcasm. 
ae 
Justin McCarthy, author of several books, 
including ‘‘A History of Our Own Times,” has 
been granted a pension of £250 a year by the 
British Government. Literature does not 
seem to be lucrative for all. 
# x 
George Bernard Shaw, the inimitable, is just 
about to publish a new book. From what can 
be gleaned from advance notices, it seems to 
be very typical of its author. Among other 
papers, it contains a play. The name alone, 
Man and Superman, is suggestive of the 
authorof Arms and the Man, and Cashel Byron’s 
Profession. Mr. Shaw has done some daring 
plays, but he has also done some beautiful 
ones. Candida is a work of rare beauty. 
Above all, he is to be thanked for his clever 
satire of the sentimental in the drama and novel. 
Fx 
Pierre Loti has been assigned to duty at 
Constantinople. It is interesting to note how 
perfectly the two separate careers of this man 
are made into one. Wherever duty calls him, 
pleasure awaitshim. He has made his military 
service furnish him material for a series of 
pictures for the whole world. 
* 4 
A new edition of the well-known Mermaid 
Series of old dramatists is to be got out. The 
first three volumes announced are of Marlowe, 
Otway, and Congreve. Several dramatists, 
heretofore not included, will now be added. 
This series of old plays is probably the handiest 
ever attempted. The books are all excellently 
edited. and the choice is everywhere scholarly. 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 








The One Woman.—Thomas Dixon, Jr. N. 
Y., Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
_ It is announced that of Mr. Dixon’s previous 
book, The Leopard Spots, there have been sold over 
200,000 copies. It is not hard to see the sale of a far 
greater number in his new book. For this story of 
socialism and religion is startling, to put it mildly. 
It is dramatic, not to say theatric. It is studded 
with intense situations and daringcomplications. It 
has every element of popularity. Judged from a 
purely literary standpoint, the result is not quite so 
favorable. The book is powerful, of course. More- 
over, it hasa theme of great seriousness and literary 
worthiness. But it is somewhat hard to see certain 
changes of character which occur in the two 
women of the story, and the reader finishes with the 
feeling of having been tricked. On the other hand, 
Mr. Dixon has shown a worthy and laudable aim in 
having a real principle behind his work. This lifts 
the book from mere melodrama and makes it a power- 
ful treatise. As a love story, pure and simple, too, it 
will prove intense enough for anyone. 


The Call of the Wild.— Jack London. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

This is by far the best piece of work which has 
come from the pen of this gifted author. Though 
manifestly the story of a dog, this book reflects the 
whole life and landscape of the Alaskan gold fields. 
It is a strong, virile piece of work, as free from sen- 
timentalism as it is convincing and broad. Buck, 
the dog, is one of the finest portrayals of animal 
nature which has appeared in fiction. There is no 
sentimentalizing in the way Mr. London depicts 
his nature. His fight for the leadership of the 
pack, the gradual transformation of his nature 
from civilization, back again to savagery, is done 
with rare skill and power. Nor can mention of Per- 
rault and Francois and the people of the book be 
omitted. This story of a dog gives at the same time 
the best picture which we have seen of the men of 
the North and what they undergo. It is a moving 
kaleidoscope showing the reaction of condition, not 
only on man but on beast. The book rises above 
mere story telling, and possesses elements of the 
best in literature—scope, vitality, and fulness. 


N. Y., 


The Spoilsof Empire: A Romance of the Old 
World and the New.—Francis Newton Thorpe. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Thorpe shows himself rather a historian 
than a novelist in his story of Montezuma and the 
Conquest of Mexico. There are dozens of historical 
incidents in this romance, which leaves the reader 
with the impression of having perused an interesting 
monograph rather than an exciting tale cf love and 
adventure. Nevertheless the book does possess 
these ingredients also, and while something might 
be said against its structure, it is to be commended 
for giving facts as they are. To any one interested 
in that ripe period of advenutre when Spain set 


out cn her search for fabulous gold, Mr. Thorpe’s 
story will prove both entertaining and instructive. 

Prince Hagen.—Upton Sinclair. Boston, 
L. C. Page & Co. 

As a satire upon politics in New York and upon 
society in that city, this novel is a remarkably clever 
piece of work. Prince Hagen, the last of the Nibel- 
ungs and the son of Alberich, mysteriousiy leaves 
Nibelheim and with his colossal fortune descends 
upon New Yoik and enters Tammany Hal! and 
later the Republican ranks. The story of his life 
there until his death is an incomparable and clever 
satire. The story is out of the ordinary and will 
appeai to those who are weary of the ordinary by- 
paths of fiction. The book descrves a wide reading 


The Song of the Cardinal.—Gene Stratton- 
Porter. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. 


Mrs. Stratton-Porter has created an exquisite 
poem of bird life. Perhaps the interpretation of 
certain acts of the cardinal may be over fine, and 
thus offend the pedantic. But this story, as few, 
if any, brings near and close to the reader 
the meaning and mystery of the bird. This means, 
of course, that the book has a purpose beyond the 
mere story it contains. It is, indeed, a noble, force- 
ful appeal for the protection of birds. As such it 
deserves respect and consideration, while for its 
literary a and really interesting romance it is 
deserving of high praise and appreciation. The 
writing is done with rare delicacy and skill and dis- 
closes a choice gift of story-telling power on the 
part of the author. Mention too, must be made of 
the illustrations, which are reproduced from actual 

hotographs taken by the author. Few finer studies 
appeared anywhere. Elsewhere, in the maga- 
zine we give a short excerpt from the book. 


Autobiography of a Beggar.—I. K. Friedman. 
Boston, Small, Maynard & Co. 

Mr. Friedman may not have created a great so- 
ciologic treatise in his book, but he has written a 
readable humorousstory, or rather, series of episodes. 
The volume is full of humor, which springs both 
from the situations, and from the characters por- 
trayed. It is far, far removed from the “problem” 
novel, and it is enjoyable and interesting. 


Spinners of Life.—Vance Thompson. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The theme of Mr. Thompson’s unusual story are 
the words of Rousseau: “If, in order that you 
might inherit a good fortune from a Mandarin living 
in some far-away China, whom you had never seen, 
nor heard of, it were necessary for you merely to 
touch a spot on your wall—would you touch it and 
kill the Mandarin?’ From this subtle problem as 
a suggestion Mr. Thompson has worked out a plot 
which. beginning with the supernatural, traverses 
the psychological, and ends with pure narrative. 
The book is one out of the common. 
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That Printer of Udell’s.—Harold Bell Wright. 
Chicago, The Book Supply Co. $1.50. 

As a novel ‘‘with a purpose,”’ this is a remarkable 
book. The “purpose’’ is a scheme for affording 
assistance to those unfortunate ones who tram 
the country in an honest search after work. Suc 
a one is the ‘‘printer,’’ who finds himself penniless in 
a town in the Missouri-Pacific region. He gets 
work, succeeds, develops a scheme for assisting 
those who find themselves in a plight similar to his, 
and finally goes to Washington as a Representative. 
There is, of course, a love story, and a very good 
one. The book abounds in rich descriptions of 
character, Uncle Bobbie Wicks being especially 
clever. The hollowness of what may be called 
‘‘professional Christianity’’ is unhesitatingly ex- 
posed, while the true nobility of sincere Christians 
is held up as worthy of attainment. Taken all in all, 
this is a book to be read, marked and digested, for 
it is in every way a worthy one. 


Stay-at-Homes.—L. B. Walford. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


Mrs. Walford has given us another good story 
of English life in Stay-at-Homes, The phrase 
refers to what is so frequently found in England—a 
coterie of country ‘‘gentry’’ who are a law unto 
themselves. A former street ballad-singer, having 
married a rich brewer, seeks entrance into the 
charmed circle and succeeds, owing mainly to the 
good offices of the high-minded daughter of a baro- 
net. There are complications, due to an eccentric 
old lady who knows the history of the parvenue and 
fears that her favorite nephew may fall under her 
charms. The crisis comes through an outspoken 
American lady. The personality of Daisy Curle, 
the brewer’s wife; of Beatrice Maynard, the baro- 
net’s daughter, and of Major Everest, is well brought 


out; while the eccentric maiden aunt is a clever 
creation. 

His Daughter First——Arthur Shelburne 
Hardy. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Hardy has made good use of some fairly 
average specimens of modern men and women, and 
has given usaworthy novel. Fewcircles of friends and 
acquaintances fail to supply instances of the affec- 
tionate,the scheming and the erratic,and sucha group 
ing as the author has chosen is typical of many 
around us. He has dealt cleverly with it, and his 
delineation of character is clear, consistent and 
well sustained. The book will well repay reading 
for those who prefer a good study of character to 
novels full of dash and turmoil. 


A Prairie Winter.—An Illinois Girl. 
The Outlook Co. $1.00. 

This is a very charming account of winter on an 
Illinois prairie farm, written in the form of a diary 
by a dweller there. It is an excellent illustration of 
how much can be observed and delighted in when 
the eye is alert and the heart is attuned. Dawn and 
evening, sunrise and sunset, animal life and plant 
life, stars above and sparkling icicles below, even 
the rings of vapor that float upward from the 
locomotive, are but a few of the things whieh this 
observant mind dwells upon with pleasure. The 
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volume may well be read through and then laid 
down handy for dipping into during moments of 
leisure. 


The Silent Maid.—Frederic W. Pangborn. 
Boston, L. C. Page & Co. $1.00. 

By The Silent Maid we are carried back to the 
days when we read The Undine of Fouqué, although 
the present book may not reach the standard of 
that classic romance. The story is the reverse of 
Undine. A German baron, descendant of a race of 
robber chieftains, finds an elf-maiden in the forest, 
falls in love with her in defiance of an ancient 
prophecy, and, although much older than she, 
marries her when she approaches womanhood. 
The-supernatural Undine was faithful, but, during 
the absence of her lord, this elf-maiden falls in love 
with a handsome young knight, gaining a soul and 
the power to speak. It is a curious story, but the 
romance is well conceived and worked out, while 
the coloring is fairly quaint and consistent. 


Barbara.—John H. Whitson. Boston, Little 


Brown & Co. $1.50. 

In Barbara we have a thoroughly good story 
of Western life. The heroine is a woman of good 
heart and strong force of character, whose husband, 
a writer, goes to Cripple Creek to take possession 
of a mining claim which has been deeded to her in 
return for an act of kindness done to a stranger. 
He disappears suddenly and completely. His wife 
sets out to find him and passes through strange, 
thrilling and trying experiences. The incidents, 
scenes and characters are very well drawn, and the 
volume will well repay reading. 


The Black Lion Inn.—Alfred Henry Lewis. N. 
Y., R. H. Russell. 

Mr. Lewis has put together in this volume a dozen 
of more tales of Western and frontier life. The 
most interesting of these are those dealing with 
old Indian folk-tales. Through them all there walks 
a train of characters, individual and strong, well 
drawn and appealing. This is a delightful book to 
pick up and read at odd moments. The illustra- 
tions by Remington are especially good. 


Pearl Maiden.—H. Rider Haggard. N. Y., 
Longmans Green & Co. 

There is a distinct remembrance of King Solo- 
mon’s Mines and She in this new offering by Mr. 
Haggard. It is not in theme nor place: rather is 
it in treatment, The story is typical of this facile 
writer of vivid imagination. hose who have en- 
joyed his previous romances will find this book 
fully up to his best. 


The Sins of a Saint.—J. R. Aitken. N. Y., 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Aitken has gone to the tenth century for the 
period, and to Saxon, England, for the scene, of his 
historical novel. His story hangs around King 
Eadwine, his beautiful wife, Elgiva, and Dunstan, 
Abbot of Glastonbury. Readers of the volume 
will conclude that, whether or not Saint Dunstan 
vanquished the devil with his red-hot tongs in the 
smithy of Glastonbury, he did not conquer the evil 
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in his own heart. The main facts are historical, 
and the subject, while not inviting, is well handled. 


The Samaritans.—John Alexander Steuart. 
N. Y., F. H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

These modern Samaritans are persons devoted 
to mitigating the poverty and reforming the vice 
to be found in London slums. There are two min- 
isters, one an Irishman, the other a Scotchman, 
aided by an American lady and an American mil- 
lionaire. As an offset to these and some other 
benevolent ones, we have a Jewish financier, owner 
of some of the worst dens, and father of a beautiful 
girl who is ignorant of the source of her parent’s 
wealth. The slum life is graphically described, 
and the picture of self-sacrifice in the midst of 
rampant vice is powerful. There is little to brighten 
the gloomy aspects of life in these dens of misery, 
but, nevertheless, we may well study the narrative 
in the interests of humanity. 


The Land of Joy.—Ralph Henry Barbour. 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

This is a pleasant tale of college days filled with 
all the athletic interest which now marks univer- 
sity life, mingled with a love story imbued with all 
the ardent affection of the most impressionable age 
of our youth. The hero is a sturdy Northern youth 
who becomes Mentor to a Southern Telemachus, 
and falls in love with the sister of his charge. The 
tone of the book is lively, manly, wholesome, and 
inspiring; good for old and young. 


Pigs in Clover.—Frank Danby. Phila., J. 


B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The title of the book is an epithet applied by an 
aristocratic lady with a caustic tongue to the 
mushroom diamond kings who seek to establish 
themselves among the flower of London society. 
A Jew street-arab rises to be a South African mil- 
lionaire, and adopts as his brother the son of his 
Jewish stepfather and an Irish drudge. The full- 
born Jew is a man with generous instincts, but the 
hybrid is a thorough-paced scoundrel. The scenes 
are laid in London and the Cape Colony. The book 
is undoubtedly a clever one, and a powerful com- 
ment upon the text: ‘‘The woman is always the 
sufferer.’’ Whether any interests of literary art or 
of human morality are served by such volumes is 
another question. 


Nine Points of the Law.—Wilfrid Scarbor- 
ough Jackson. N. Y., John Lane. 

Burglars break into the house of a collector of 
curios, hide their booty in the depths of Windsor 
Forest, and there it is found by a clerk employed 
by the rightful owner, with whose daughter the 
finder isin love. He takes possession, in accordance 
with the maxim which supplies the title. His ad- 
ventures with his treasure, at times humorous, at 
times pathetic and bordering upon the tragic, and 
always amusing, form the story. One is not 
inclined to be Groscorithent about possibilities in 
such a case, for humor does not always bear dis- 
section, and it would be a pity to rob Mr. Wayzgoose 
of the glamour which wins him a bride. 
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The Twilight of the Gods.— Richard Garnett. 
N. Y., John Lane. 


Under the title of The Twilight of the Gods, Mr. 
Garnett has given us a collection of stories of rare 
excellence. Their subjects are mythological, classi- 
cal, philosophical, and magical, and they are 
treated with an undercurrent of rich humor. In 
addition to this, there is a wealth of knowledge of 
classical and abstruse Eastern literature which will 
delight the curious reader. Some of the stories 
have appeared in English periodicals, sixteen of 
them were published in book form in 1888, twelve 
new ones were added in this addition, the whole 
forming a volume full of very enjoyable reading. 
It is a pleasure to come across a book of such 
real literary merit. 


The Love of Monsieur.—George Gibbs. N. 
Y., Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

A really good romance of the time of Charles II., 
of England. The period is merely the background 
for the story of a man’s love for a disdainful but 
noble-hearted beauty, and the setting is a rich one. 
Monsieur is an attaché of the French embassy at the 
English court, a man of the world and of fashion, 
but under a cloud as to birth, although he is really 
the cousin of the woman whom he loves. The 
reader will thoroughly enjoy the clearing up of the 
mystery, the duel, hair-breadth escapes, the pirati- 
cal adventures, and the final conquest of the proud 
spirit. It is a story which does not halt in incident 
nor in interest. 


Eshek—The Oppressor.—Gertrude Potter 
Daniels. Chicago, The Madison Book Co. 


$1.50. 

Mrs. Daniels’s new work is well worth attention, 
for it isa F grvensere story. The novel is full of in- 
cident and movement, much being made of the 
battle waged by the independent oil men against a 
Trust. Jarvis’s love story is pathetic, and a second 
one is tragic. The book is above the average and 
will repay reading. 


The Witchery of Sleep.— Willard Moyer. N. 
Y., Ostermoor & Co. $2.00. 


In this volume the author gives us, first of all, 
a series of essays on ‘“‘Nature’s soft nurse,” em- 
bracing its nature, phenomena, value, the best way 
of securing it, and the best bed upon which to enjoy 
it. He has then collected many passages from the 
poets relating to sleep, and has been at the pains 
of obtaining a symposium of opinions from some 
of the eminent men of the present day. The 
illustrations are remarkably good, and show beds 
of many centuries. The book is an interesting 
and curious compilation, done in a thorough and 
praiseworthy manner. The excerpt from it which 
we give elsewhere in this magazine will suggest its 
character. 


The Meaning of Pictures.—John C. Van 
Dyke. N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
It would be difficult to speak too highly of this 
valuable and attractive book, which contains Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke’s lectures for Columbia University 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is exactly 
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That Printer of Udell’s.— Harold Bell Wright. 
Chicago, The Book Supply Co. $1.50. 


As a novel ‘‘with a purpose,” this is a remarkable 
book. The ‘‘purpose’’ is a scheme for affording 
assistance to those unfortunate ones who tram 
the country in an honest search after work. Suc 
a one is the ‘‘printer,’’ who finds himself penniless in 
a town in the Missouri-Pacific region. He gets 
work, succeeds, develops a scheme for assisting 
those who find themselves in a plight similar to his, 
and finally goes to Washington as a Representative. 
There is, of course, a love story, and a very good 
one. The book abounds in rich descriptions of 
character, Uncle Bobbie Wicks being especially 
clever. The hollowness of what may be called 
‘“‘professional Christianity’’ is unhesitatingly ex- 
posed, while the true nobility of sincere Christians 
is held up as worthy of attainment. Taken all in all, 
this is a book to be read, marked and digested, for 
it is in every way a worthy one. 


Stay-at-Homes.—L. B. Walford. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


Mrs. Walford has given us another good story 
of English life in Stay-at-Homes, The phrase 
refers to what is so frequently found in England—a 
coterie of country ‘‘gentry’’ who are a law unto 
themselves. A former street ballad-singer, having 
married a rich brewer, seeks entrance into the 
charmed circle and succeeds, owing mainly to the 
good offices of the high-minded daughter of a baro- 
net. There are complications, due to an eccentric 
old lady who knows the history of the parvenue and 
fears that her favorite nephew may fall under her 
charms. The crisis comes war | an outspoken 
American lady. The personality of Daisy Curle, 
the brewer’s wife; of Beatrice Maynard, the baro- 
net’s daughter, and of Major Everest, is well brought 
out; while the eccentric maiden aunt is a clever 
creation. 


His Daughter First.—Arthur Shelburne 
Hardy. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Hardy has made good use of some fairly 
average specimens of modern men and women, and 
has given usaworthy novel. Fewcircles of friends and 
acquaintances fail to supply instances of the affec- 
tionate,the schemingand the erratic,and sucha group 
ing as the author has chosen is typical] of many 
around us. He has dealt cleverly with it, and his 
delineation of character is clear, consistent and 
well sustained. The book ‘will well repay reading 
for those who prefer a good study of character to 
novels full of dash and turmoil. 


A Prairie Winter.—An Illinois Girl. 
The Outlook Co. $1.00. 


This is a very charming account of winter on an 
Illinois prairie farm, written in the form of a diary 
by a dweller there. It is an excellent illustration of 
how much can be observed and delighted in when 
the eye is alert and the heart is attuned. Dawn and 
evening, sunrise and sunset, animal life and plant 
life, stars above and sparkling icicles below, even 
the rings of vapor that float upward from the 
locomotive, are but a few of the things whieh this 
observant mind dwells upon with pleasure. Thc 
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volume may well be read through and then laid 
down handy for dipping into during moments of 
leisure. 


The Silent Maid.—Frederic W. Pangborn. 
Boston, L. C. Page & Co. $1.00. 

By The Silent Maid we are carried back to the 
days when we read The Undine of Fouqué, although 
the present book may not reach the standard of 
that classic romance. The story is the reverse of 
Undine. A German baron, descendant of a race of 
robber chieftains, finds an elf-maiden in the forest, 
falls in love with her in defiance of an ancient 
prophecy, and, although much older than she, 
marries her when she approaches womanhood. 
The supernatural Undine was faithful, but, during 
the absence of her lord, this elf-maider falls in love 
with a handsome young knight, gaining a soul and 
the power to speak. It is a curious story, but the 
romance is well conceived and worked out, while 
the coloring is fairly quaint and consistent. 


Barbara.—John H. Whitson. Boston, Little 


Brown & Co. $1.50. 

In Barbara we have a thoroughly good story 
of Western life. The heroine is a woman of good 
heart and strong force of character, whose husband, 
a writer, goes to Cripple Creek to take possession 
of a mining claim which has been deeded to her in 
return for an act of kindness done to a stranger. 
He disappears suddenly and completely. His wife 
sets out to find him and passes through strange, 
thrilling and trying experiences. The incidents, 
scenes and characters are very well drawn, and the 
volume will well repay reading. 


The Black Lion Inn.—Alfred Henry Lewis. N. 
Y., R. H. Russell. 


Mr. Lewis has put together in this volume a dozen 
of more tales of Western and frontier life. The 
most interesting of these are those dealing with 
old Indian folk-tales. Through them all there walks 
a train of characters, individual and strong, well 
drawn and appealing. This is a delightful book to 
pick up and read at odd moments. The illustra- 
tions by Remington are especially good. 


Pearl Maiden.—H. Rider Haggard. N. Y., 


Longmans Green & Co. 

There is a distinct remembrance of King Solo- 
mon’s Mines and She in this new offering by Mr. 
Haggard. It is not in theme nor place: rather is 
it in treatment, The story is typical of this facile 
writer of vivid imagination. Those who have en- 
joyed his previous romances will find this book 
fully up to his best. 


The Sins of a Saint.—J. R. Aitken. N. Y., 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Aitken has gone to the tenth century for the 
period, and to Saxon, England, for the scene, of his 
historical novel. His story hangs around King 
Eadwine, his beautiful wife, Elgiva, and Dunstan, 
Abbot of Glastonbury. Readers of the volume 
will conclude that, whether or not Saint Dunstan 
vanquished the devil with his red-hot tongs in the 
smithy of Glastonbury, he did not conquer the evil 
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in his own heart. The main facts are historical, 
and the subject, while not inviting, is well handled. 


The Samaritans.—John Alexander Steuart. 
N. Y., F. H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


These modern Samaritans are persons devoted 
to mitigating the poverty and reforming the vice 
to be found in London slums. There are two min- 
isters, one an Irishman, the other a Scotchman, 
aided by an American lady and an American mil- 
lionaire. As an offset to these and some other 
benevolent ones, we have a Jewish financier, owner 
of some of the worst dens, and father of a beautiful 
girl who is ignorant of the source of her parent’s 
wealth. The slum life is graphically described, 
and the picture of self-sacrifice in the midst of 
rampant vice is powerful. There is little to brighten 
the gloomy aspects of life in these dens of misery, 
but, nevertheless, we may well study the narrative 
in the interests of humanity. 


The Land of Joy.—Ralph Henry Barbour. 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


This is a pleasant tale of college days filled with 
all the athletic interest which now marks univer- 
sity life, mingled with a love story imbued with all 


the ardent affection of the most impressionable age 


of our youth. The hero is a sturdy Northern youth 
who becomes Mentor to a Southern Telemachus, 
and falls in love with the sister of his charge. The 
tone of the book is lively, manly, wholesome, and 
inspiring; good for old and young. 


Pigs in Clover.—Frank Danby. Phila., J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


The title of the book is an epithet applied by an 
aristocratic lady with a caustic tongue to the 
mushroom diamond kings who seek to establish 
themselves among the flower of London society. 
A Jew street-arab rises to be a South African mil- 
lionaire, and adopts as his brother the son of his 
Jewish stepfather and an.Irish drudge. The full- 
born Jew is a man with generous instincts, but the 
hybrid is a thorough-paced scoundrel. The scenes 
are laid in London and the Cape Colony. The book 
is undoubtedly a clever one, and a powerful com- 
ment upon the text: ‘“‘The woman is always the 
sufferer.’”” Whether any interests of literary art or 
of human morality are served by such volumes is 
another question. 


Nine Points of the Law.—Wilfrid Scarbor- 
ough Jackson. N. Y., John Lane. 


Burglars break into the house of a collector of 
curios, hide their booty in the depths of Windsor 
Forest, and there it is found by a clerk employed 
by the rightful owner, with whose daughter the 
finder isin love. He takes possession, in accordance 
with the maxim which supplies the title. His ad- 
ventures with his treasure, at times humorous, at 
times pathetic and bordering upon the tragic, and 
always amusing, form the story. One is not 
inclined to be hypercritical about possibilities in 
such a case, for humor does not always bear dis- 
section, and it would be a pity to rob Mr. Wayzgoose 
of the glamour which wins_him a bride. 


The Twilight of the Gods.—Richard Garnett. 
N. Y., John Lane. 


Under the title of The Twilight of the Gods, Mr. 
Garnett has given us a collection of stories of rare 
excellence. Their subjects are mythological, classi- 
cal, philosophical, and magical, and they are 
treated with an undercurrent of rich humor. In 
addition to this, there is a wealth of knowledge of 
classical and abstruse Eastern literature which will 
delight the curious reader. Some of the stories 
have appeared in English periodicals, sixteen of 
them were published in book form in 1888, twelve 
new ones were added in this addition, the whole 
forming a volume full of very enjoyable reading. 
It is a pleasure to come across a book of suc 
real literary merit. 


The Love of Monsieur.—George Gibbs. N. 
Y., Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

A really good romance of the time of Charles II., 
of England. The period is merely the background 
for the story of a man’s love for a disdainful but 
noble-hearted beauty, and the setting is a rich one. 
Monsieur is an attaché of the French embassy at the 
English court, a man of the world and of fashion, 
but under a cloud as to birth, although he is really 
the cousin of the woman whom he loves. The 
reader will thoroughly enjoy the clearing up of the 
mystery, the duel, hair-breadth escapes, the pirati- 
cal adventures, and the final conquest of the proud 
spirit. It is a story which does not halt in incident 
nor in interest. 


Eshek—The Oppressor.—Gertrude Potter 
Daniels. Chicago, The Madison Book Co. 


$1.50. 

Mrs. Daniels’s new work is well worth attention, 
for it is a —— story. The novel is full of in- 
cident and movement, much being made of the 
battle waged by the independent oil men against a 
Trust. Jarvis’s love story is pathetic, and a second 
one is tragic. The book is above the average and 
will repay reading. 


The Witchery of Sleep.— Willard Moyer. N. 
Y., Ostermoor & Co. $2.00. 


In this volume the author gives us, first of all, 
a series of essays on ‘‘Nature’s soft nurse,’’ em- 
bracing its nature, phenomena, value, the best way 
of securing it, and the best bed upon which to enjoy 
it. He has then collected many passages from the 
poets relating to sleep, and has been at the pains 
of obtaining a symposium of opinions from some 
of the eminent men of the present day. The 
illustrations are remarkably good, and show beds 
of many centuries. The book is an interesting 
and curious compilation, done in a thorough and 
praiseworthy manner. The excerpt from it which 
we give elsewhere in this magazine will suggest its 
character. 


The Meaning of Pictures.—John C. Van 
Dyke. N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
It would be difficult to speak too highly of this 
valuable and attractive book, which contains Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke’s lectures for Columbia University 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is exactly 
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what is wanted for those who would understand 
what art is as expressed in painting. The author 
deals with the expression of Truth as opposed to 
what is called Realism; he shows how art depends 
upon the individuality, or personal element, of the 
artist, and where the power of imagination comes 
in. and he devotes two excellent chapters to the 
consideration of pictures from the poetical and 
decorative points of view. Finally he speaks of the 
principles which guide the master-painters in their 
choice of subjects. The whole is a model of clear 
and cogent argument, and is a real acquisition to the 
study of art. There are thirty admirable illustra- 
tions from the world’s famous pictures. In every 
way the volume is a most enjoyable and useful one. 


Greek and Roman Stoicism and Some of Its 
Disciples.—Chas. H. Stanley Davis, M.D., 
Ph.D. Boston, Herbert B. Turner & Co. $1.40, 


Dr. Davis has provided an excellent handbook 
for the younger students of philosophy and for those 
who would know something of Greek philosophy 
without the severe study which the subject demands. 
His summaries of the teaching of the various schools 
are careful and discriminating, and not less so are 
the chapters dealing with the influence of Greek 
philosophy on Roman life and thought, and on its 
relation to Christianity, which is greater than many 
are inclined to think. Sketches of the lives of three 
representative men—Epictetus, Seneca and Marcus 
Aurelius—with selections from their writings,add to 
the value of the volume, which is altogether a fine 
specimen of scholarship. 


The Influence of Emerson.—Edwin N. Mead. 
Boston, American Unitarian Association. $1.00. 


This volume contains three papers on Emerson— 
The Philosophy of Emerson, Emerson and Theodore 
Parker, and Emerson and Carlyle. The first is an 
able, clear and enthusiastic summary of what may 
be called Emerson’s philosophy, in so far as he had 
an original one of his own. But, seeing that his 
greatness lies rather in the combinations he wrought 
out of earlier and contemporary systems, it would 
be better to call it Emerson’s Teaching. The com- 
parisons of Emerson with Parker and Carlyle are 
clear-cut and instructive, although, perhaps, Mr. 
Mead has colored his hero too vividly. On taking 
up the volume, one expects to learn how far Emer- 
son has reacted on the materialism which has 
dominated, and still dominates, the world. We 
find, however, that it is rather a summary of the 
principles which actuated Emerson and which lent 
such vitality to his teaching and personality while 
he lived. 


Letters to M. G. and H. G.—John Ruskin. 
Preface by the Right Hon. G. Wyndham. N. 
Y., Harper’s. $1.25. 

In January, 1878, Mr. Ruskin met Mr. Gladstone 
for the first time, being invited to stay at Hawarden. 
Antagonistic, as they were, on many points, they 
became great personal friends, and Ruskin fre- 
quently enjoyed the hospitality of the great states- 
man. These letters were the accompaniments of 
an intimate friendship which sprang 4 between 
Mr. Gladstone’s daughters and the Seer of Coniston. 
Purely personal and concerned only with matters 
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of the moment, they, nevertheless, show an inter- 
esting side of Ruskin’s character, proving that the 
great thinker on art could descend from his heights 
and become “‘simple as a little child.”” The volume 
also contains an interesting account by Mr. Wynd- 
ham, of the first meeting of the two famous men, 
and two short papers on Ruskin by Canon Scott 
Holland, 


Love Letters of Margaret Fuller.—Introduc- 
tion by Julia Ward Howe. N. Y., D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.35. 

James Nathan was a Jew who came to this coun- 
try in 1830, and was engaged in business in New 
York until 1862, when he retired to Hamburg, 
where he died in 1888. Margaret Fuller met him 
at the house of Horace Greeley, and appears to 
have been greatly attracted to him. We have in 
the volume the letters which she wrote him from 
the end of February, 1845, to July 15, 1846, when 
the correspondence came abruptly toanend. The 
letters are the warm and loving breathings of a 
soul which revels in the thought that it has found 
its “affinity.” The collection affords additional 
evidence that letter-writing, next to her wonderful 
powers of conversation, was Margaret Fuller’s 
strongest point. The letters are introduced by an 
appreciation of the writer by Mrs. Howe, and the 
volume is closed by reminiscences by Emerson, 
Greeley, and Charles T. Congdon. 


- East of the Barrier. Side Lights on the Man- 
churian Mission.—Rev. J. Miller Graham. N. 
Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Although this book deals principally with the 
religious problems in the Christianizing of China, it 
also gives a very good picture of Manchuria and 
deals briefly and adequately with the history of this 
province. An interesting chapter on the Boxer 
crisis is an interesting feature of the book. The 
illustrations are well chosen and lend an added 
attractiveness to a very interesting book. 


Mission Methods in Manchuria.—John Ross, 
D.D. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell Co. 


This book is a history of the rise and methods of 
the Presbyterian Church in Manchuria. This Church 
has its headquarters in Mukden and though the 
work unfolds chiefly what has been done in that 
city, it may be taken to represent the mission as a 
whole. Interesting pen pictures are given of the 
Chinese and their customs. To those interested in 
missionary work in China this little book will be of 
much service. 


Thoughts from Maeterlinck.—Chosen and 
arranged by E. S. S. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.20 net. 


This little volume contains the very essence of 
Maeterlinck. It is the epitome of the Belgian’s 
philosophy and poetry. In it he stands revealed in 
all his idealism and beauty, for beauty and idealism 
seem the keynotes of his teachings. This is a de- 
lightful, instructive little book, at once a source of 
pleasure and education. No one who,has read M. 
Maeterlinck’s writing but in part can afford to be 
without it. Those who know him thoroughly will 
find it a great source of information and delight. 
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Among the September Magazines 








The Atlantic Monthly is always character- 
ized by literary excellence. A paper in the 
current issue on Christopher North, by William 
Aspenwall Bradley, is fully in keeping with 
the literary traditions of the magazine. 

An article in the same number that will 
attract much attention is Lyman Abbott’s 
paper on Why Women Do Not Wish the 
Suffrage. Of hardly less importance is The 
Bible in Public Schools, by Herbert W. 
Horwill. Leslie Stephens and M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe contribute articles of literary charm 
and significance. Indifferentism, by B. P.; 
Paganism, by Harriet Waters Preston; 
An Educated Wage-Earner, by Jocelyn Lewis; 
Of Girls in a Canadian College, by Archibald 
MacMechan; The Queen of Hearts, by Henry 
A. Beers; and The Secret of Wordsworth, by 
Bradford Torrey, indicate a wealth of subjects; 
Wild Justice, by H. M. Rideout; A Maker of 
Mirrors, by Ethel Wheeler, and In The Chapel 
of Nicholas V, by Harriet Munroe, are stories 
of more than ordinary merit. The verse, too, 


is excellent. 


a 


They order things well in Paris! The great 
city is especially solicitous of her children, 
especially of those poor little ones who cannot 
afford to breathe the country air during the 
summer months. But the municipality looks 
out for this and yearly sends thousands of 
children into the country at its own expense. 
In the September Harper’s, Stoddard Dewey 
explains all this in A Paris School Colony, 
from which we quote the following: 


When May days are warm in Paris, a spring fever 
seizes on the primary-school children of the Eleventh 
Ward. In each school the director passes among 
the boys and the directress among the girls, taking 
names and looking carefully at faces. The ques- 
tion is, which of the 3,000 ion betweenjten and 
thirteen years of age shall make part of the1r,ooo 
who, in batches of 200, are to be sent to the country, 
far away toward the Vosges mountains, for three 
weeks’ stays, from June to September. Younger 
than ten the children could not get on without their 
mothers; at thirteen most of them have already left 
the primary school. 

Neither the class record of the children nor even 
the conduct, good, bad, or indifferent, is taken into 
account. And—oh, irony of Paris school-child 
fate!—it is not the best scholars that are to have 
the first chance. It is the dull, the backward, and 
the ailing that are to profit by the first migrations 
in late spring and early summer; the bright and 


forward pupil must wait until they have won their 
school prizes in late July. 

In the same number John Hollingshead 
writes entertainingly of Charles Lamb’s One 
Romance. Some Successful Plants, by A. 
J. Grout; The Standard of Pronunciation in 
English, by Thomas R. Lounsbury; Italian 
Fantasies, by Israel Zangwill; The Effects of 
Low Temperatures upon Organic Life, by 
Allan Mac Fadyen, and An American-Indian 
Composer by Natalie Curtis, are contributions 
of interest. The issue is characterized also 
by a number of good short stories. The Note, 
by Margaret Deland; The Rose of Spring, 
by May Harris; May, by Alfred Ollivant; A 
Statesman of To-morrow, by Roy Rolfe Gilson; 
Pasque Florida, by Robert W. Chambers, and 
The Renunciation of Petrus, by Sewell Ford 
are among the most important. Judgment 
by Alice Brown, is still continued. 

a x 

Lovers of the horse, and they are many, 
will read with pleasure John Gilmer Speed’s 
article, The Horse in America, in the Sep- 


.tember Century. That there is no distinctive 


type of American horse will surprise many. 
Yet such is the case. The writer speaks of 
this condition as follows: 


Notwithstanding the importance of horse-b reed- 
ing as an industry in this country, there is at this 
time no distinctly American horse type. The 
racing thoroughbred is English, the heavy draft 
horse is French, the hackney is English, and the 
trotting horse, as bred at present for track and road 
service, is not a type at all. An animal type can- 
not be said to be established until it reproduces itself 
with reasonable certainty. This the standard-bred 
trotting horse, on which we have plumed ourselves 
for forty years past, does not do. Exact statistics | 
are quite impossible to obtain, but it cannot be that 
more than two per cent. of the standard-bred 
trotters fulfil the intention of their breeders and 
trot fast, while more than fifty per cent. of those 
that develop any notable speed are not trotters at 
all, but pacers. So it is absurd to call this a type 
on account either of gait, action, speed, or con- 
formation. In conformation they appear to come 
in all sizes and shapes, and to be as far from a fixed 
type as possible. Indeed, there is no use in blink- 
ing at the fact that even the prize-winners among the 
standard-bred trotters are chiefly useful as parts 
of a gambling game, serving the relative purpose 
of the roulette wheel and the pack of cards. The 
pity of it is that in the efforts to create this fast- 
trotting type several distinct American types of 
great value have been lost 


The First Ascent of Mount Assiniboine, by 
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James Outram; The Day of the Run, by 
Ray Stannard Baker; The Berlin Bourse, by 
William C. Dreher; Poor Yorick, by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich; Noteworthy Results of the 
Twelfth Census, by the Hon. W. R. Merriam; 
Heroes in Black Skins, by Booker T. Wash- 
ington; A Wonderful Change in Pelée, by 
Edmund Otis Hovey; Chapters from My Diplo- 
matic Life, by Andrew D. White, and The 
Character of Leo XIII, by Cardinal Gibbons, 
exhaust the serious contributions to the issue. 

The Yellow Van, by Richard Whiteing, is 
still continued. Short stories of merit are 
When the Emperor Prays for Rain, by Abigail 
Hetzel Fitch; The Redemption, by Elizabeth 
Cherry Waltz; Bap Sloan’s Pisgah, by Annie 
Fellows Johnston; Premonitions, by Edwin 
Asa Dix; and ‘Petty Larceny,” by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. 


* 


It has been truly said that the student who 
wishes to understand the American people 
should look for his typical specimensin summer. 
In the current number of the Cosmopolitan 
Rafford Pyke discusses entertainingly upon 
Summer Types of Men and Women. 

The Education of a Débutante, by Emma 
B. Kaufman, is accompanied by photographs 
of several charming and recent débutantes. 
In My Efforts to Win the ‘‘ America’s” Cup, 
Sir Thomas Lipton writes of his endeavors 
to ‘‘lift’”’ thistrophy from its present custodians. 

A Chip of the Old Confederacy: Jubal A. 
Early, by Clara Morris; How to Win a Man, 
by Lavinia Hart; Men of Honor and Stamina 
Who Make the Real Success in Life: Juseph W. 
Folk, by Frederic C. Howe; A Study of the 
Servian Tragedy, by Elbert Hubbard; and The 


Papal Conclave, by Bishop Frederick Z. 
Rooker, are all articles of varied inter- 
est. Architecture is the subject in the 


month’s Making a Choice of a Profession, and 
Lewis Nixon is discussed in Captains of In- 
dustry. Herbert George Well’s interesting 
series of papers on Mankind in the Making is 
still continued. 

In fiction, Barlasch of the Guard, by Henry 
Seton Merriman, still continues. Good and 
readable short stories are contributed by 
Francis Willing Wharton, Herman Knicker- 
bocker Vielé and Herbert D. Ward. 

a 

The great work of the Pasteur Institutes 
throughout the world is not generally known 
to lay readers. Cleveland}Moffett in the 
September McClure’s writes of this movement 
and calls it The Conquest of Five Great IIls. 
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The scope of Pasteur’s influence is traced as 
follows: 


In one of the large rooms at the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris hang maps of the world, dotted over with 
white circles that show forth impressively the far- 
reaching and lasting influence of one man’s life 
effort. Each white circle stands for a Pasteur 
Institute—one in Mexico City, one in Tiffis, one 
in Barcelona, one in Constantinople, five in Italy, 
six in Russia, four in France, others in Vienna, 
Berlin, Buda Pesth, Malta, Havana, New York, 
Buenos Ayres, Tunis, Chicago, and Madagascar. 
These numerous institutes are, or try to be, so 
many temples to the new spirit of scientific 
investigation touching ills of the body—the 
spirit of infinite patience and exactitude that cares 
tremendously for truth, scarcely at all for pro- 
fessional tradition or for dead words out of books. 
It is the uncompromising spirit of the microscope 
and test tube, equally alert to combat error or to 
draw mighty conclusions from trifles; it is the hum- 
ble, hopeful spirit of Pasteur, never more alive in 
the world than now. 

A simple statement of what has already been 
accomplished by the Pasteur movement fills one 
with wonder and with cheer forthefuture. Within 
twenty years five great foes of the human race have 
been shorn of their worst terrors—hydrophobia, 
diphtheria, lockjaw, snake poison, and the bubonic 
plague, that scourge of former centuries. Against 
the menace of these five stand the Pasteur Insti- 
tutes, scores of them, served by hundreds of 
bacteriologists, biologists, and physiologists, aided 
by thousands of aspiring students, the whole admi- 
rably organized into departmentsand sub-depart- 
ments, and sending forth serums and antitoxines 


‘by tens of thousands of doses a year. 


The recent labor troubles in Chicago have 
furnished Ray Stannard Baker a theme for 
one of his interesting articles on social ques- 
tions. Capital and Labor Hunt Together shows 
how Chicago has become the victim of the 
new industrial conspiracy. He traces the 
relation between these two powers and the 
consumer. Another feature of interest in the 
number is a paper on Alessandro Salvini, by 
Clara Morris. 

Of stories there are many. Henry Har- 
land’s novel, My Friend Prospero, is still con- 
tinued. Short fiction is contributed by Myra 
Kelly, R. E. Young, Mary Moss, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Norman Duncan and H. W. 
Wallis. Jacob Parrott and Frank C. Dougherty 
have contributed a historical piece of fiction 
of much interest. It is entitled Andrews’ Rail- 
road Raid and is an incident of the Union 
Campaigns of 1862 in the West. 


a 


The time has come when Judaism, according 
to Mr. Israel Zangwill, must be either de- 
nationalized or renationalized. The tendency 
is toward the former, and the hope toward the 
latter. Writing on Zionism and the Future 
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of the Jews in the current issue of The World’s 
Work, he speaks as follows of the Zionistic 
movement: - 

At present, though orthodox rabbis are working 
amicably with ultra-modern thinkers, the move- 
ment is political, and more indebted to the press- 
ure of the external forces of persecution than to 
internal energy and enkindlement. Yet in truth 
could any but a political cause unite the Jew of 
the East with the Jew of the West? And, viewed 
merely on its prosaic side, Zionism is by no means 
a visionary scheme. The aggregation of Jews in 
Palestine is only a matter of time—already they 
form a third of the population—and it is better 
that they should be aggregated there under their 
own laws and religion and the mild suzerainty of 
the Sultan than under the semi-barbarous restric- 
tions of Russia or Roumania, ‘and exposed to 
recurrent popular outbreaks. True, Palestine is 
a ruined country, and the Jews are a broken people. 
But neither is beyond recuperation. Palestine 
needs a people; Israel needs a country. If, in 
regenerating the Holy Land, Israel could regenerate 
itself, how should the world be other than the 
gainer? 

The American Influence in Mexico, by 
Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., treats of the awakening 
of a nation with modern life beyond the Rio 
Grande and the result of the influx of American 
energy and investments. Thirty Years of 
Italian Progress, by the author of Throne 
Makers, etc., corrects many false impressions 
relative to Italy’s industrial, political and 
social conditions. An article by Lieutenant 
Commander Albert Gleaves, U. S. N., is sure 
to be of interest. It is entitled Making Big 
Guns and traces the great advance made in 
navalequipment. For the student of sociology, 
Charles Francis Murphy, Tammany’s New 
Ruler, by Franklin Matthews, and Are Riches 
Demoralizing American Life? by Ralph D. 
Paine, will make interesting and instructive 
reading. Other pleasurable features and The 
March of Events complete the issue. As 
usual, the illustrations are of excellent quality 
and variety. 

+ x 

The September Metropolitan is alive with 
instructive articles and interesting stories. 
Stephen Bonsal says that the story of Sara- 
toga if properly told would be the social his- 
tory of the United States. He draws an 
interesting picture of this famous resort in 
The Sporting Spa. The Flavor of the Metropo- 
lis is an interesting sketch of the growth of New 
York, by E. S. Martin. The Tribulations of 
a Stage Débutante, by Corinne Parker, and 
The Playhouses of the Aliens, by Broughton 
Brandenburg will appeal to lovers of the stage. 

In fiction the issue is unusually complete. 
William Dean Howell’s Letters Home comes 


to an end. Maurice Hewlett’s delightful 
novel, The Queen’s Quair, is still continued. 
Marjorie Daw Secundus, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour; Lost, by James Barnes; The White 
Elephant, by Henry M. Wiltse; Jerry, by 
Sewell Ford; Why I Cornered Gopher, by 
Alfred Henry Lewis; and Perdita, by H. B. 
Marriott Watson, are among the more im- 
portant of the short stories. 
x , 

Outing for September is replete with articles 
of sporting interest and good stories. Sailing 
A Cup Defender, by William E. Simmons, is 
of current interest, as is likewise the Evolution 
of the Racing Yacht Model, by G. A. Cormack. 
International Automobile Racing, by F. Mason 
Randolph; A National Play Ground in the 
South, by Leon Vandervort; and Field Dogs in 
Action, by Howard B. Rathbone, will find 
readers who follow sporting affairs. Frederick 
Moulton Alger and Edwyn Sandys contribute 
good stories. The illustrations, as usual, are 
pleasing. 

* 

Country Life in America for September 
brings a wealth of good reading to those who 
love the country. Driving, camping, shooting, 
the collecting of pheasants and the usual de- 
partments have their writers who depict their 
charms. The beautiful illustrations and the 
general excellence of this paper give it a unique 
place among American magazines. 

** x 

The September Pearson’s publishes as its 
initial article Sir Thomas Lipton’s Own Tale 
from the pen of that thorough sportsman. 
The Russo-American. Jew is described by 
Alexander Hume Ford. Leo XIII and the 
Papacy has an appreciative historian in 
George Barton. K. and Hesketh Prichard 
contribute a good story entitled The Ears of 
the Governor of Castelleno. Sir Henry Morgan— 
Buccaneer, by Cyrus Townsend Brady is still 
continued as is likewise The Picaroons, by 
Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin. A number of 
other good articles and short stories make up 
an attractive number. 

* 
* 

The National Magazine for September is 
fully up to the standard of its recent issues. 
There is a wealth of good articles, stories and 
poems. Conspicuous among the contributors 
for the month may be mentioned Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, Waldon Fawcett, Kate Sanborn, 
John J. Somes and Dallas Lore Sharp. 

a x 
The Criterion for September is characterized 
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by an interesting study of The Duke D’Aumale, 
by General James Grant Wilson, who is con- 
tributing an interesting series of papers to 
the magazine on Recollections of European 
Celebrities. The Pilgrim Train to Lourdes, 
by Vance Thompson, is a fascinating descrip- 
tion of this famous town and of the people 
who make the journey there. Edinburgh 
Authors of To-Day, by Betty Harcourt, is 
likewise of interest. The Passing of Sam 
Ching,*by Leo Drane and Henry L. Mencken, 
and Tarrytown Tales, by Minna Irving, are 


two clever pieces of fiction in the issue. 


Fx 


The steady improvement seen in each new 
number of Frank Leslie’s continues. The 
September issue is full of good fiction, verse, 
and articles of broad interest. The opening 
story, The Heart of a Man, by Ellis Parker 
Butler, is especially attractive, while Mr. J. J. 
Bell’s bright little episode shows the author of 
Ethel and Wee Macgregor at his best. Judge 
Henry A. Shute continues hisexcellent portrayal 
of boy life. There are other stories by such 
excellent writers as Jack London and Justus 
Miles Foreman. Of more serious articles, Mr. 
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William MacLeod Raine’s The War of the 
Range, and Earl Mayo’s, The Head of the 
Steel Trust, deserve special mention. 
a x 

The literary feature of the month among 
the September magazines is, unquestionably, 
George Moore’s Avowals, in Lippincott’s. 
This is the first of a new series of the Con- 
fessions of a Young Man. The novel of the 
number is Burton Egbert Stevenson’s The 
Blade That Won. Mary Moss, Seumas Mac- 
Manus, Josephine Dixon, Albertine Crandall 
and C. Yarnall Abbott contribute short 
stories. 

x 

The Woman’s Home Companion for Sep- 
tember is replete with interesting articles and 
good stories. Radium and the Woman Who 
Discovered It, by Waldemar B. Kaempffert, is 
a popular account of a wonderful scientific 
discovery. After the Hounds in America is 
an interesting account of the famous women 
riders, horses and hunt clubs. Eden Phill- 
pott’s The Farm of the Dagger is still con- 
tinued. Many short stories lend additional 
interest to the number. 
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Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Ast of Mr. Whistler, The............; World’s Work 
Demands of Art in This New Republic, The. .Arena 
Grand Opera in English .............. Pearson’s 
New York in the Good Old Summer Time... . Outing 


Playhouses of The Aliens,*The ...... Metropolitan 
Professor’s Stimson’s Great Work on Art....Arena 
Relation of Art to Work, The........ Chautauquan 
es McClure’s 
Shakesperian Appreciation, A ........... Overland 


*Shell, A £55, and the Common Limpet...Leis. Hour 
*Swinburne’s Early Dramas and Poems, Mr. 
LIE en er ae eer are oarerrir eet Gentleman’s 
Tribulations of a Stage Débutante, The. Metropolitan 
Where Western Artists Are Made... .Chautauquan 


Biographical and Reminiscent. 


Characterot Leo 21iI, The ....... 000809, Century 
Cleveland Goes Afishing, Grover ........... Outing 
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PETC COIEOINE 6. 5s cc cc ccescsees Badminton 
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Early, General Jubal A ............ Cosmopolitan 
*Elizabethan Tourist, An ........... Gentleman’s 
ree Cosmopolitan 
BE SHE SINE, OMIMNS ... cc esccceccs entury 


*Current numbers of quarterly, bi-monthly and 
foreign magazines. 


Heroes of the Life-Saving Service 

er reer er Woman’s Home Companion 
Kine of Horticulture, The ........2.060% Overland 
*Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, The ....Sunday 
Leo XIII and the Papacy.............. Pearson’s 
Murphy, Charles F.—Tammany’s New Ruler 

Sipe rine acaies owlarelsvaldi sucnlernwia said World’s Work 


ae Cosmopolitan 
PUCOG, CAMIMGDRED . . 50 oisieciscceccicsese Atlantic 
*Seventeenth-Century Duellist, A ...... Longman’s 
Some People of the Ne SW BOGE oo. 55.000 National 
Essays and Miscellany. 

*Afternoon Tea in High Life ........ Leisure Hour 
Are Riches Demoralizing American Life? 

price Wisiospeais Wisi sisi ais aie wie le Sete World’s Work 
Art of Entertaining, The ........... Cosmopolitan 
RN 5 aig Sis pce eine aces eI Arena 
Conquest of Five Great Ills, The...... McClure’s 
Discussion of the Fence Problem, A..Country Life 
Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms.......... Outing 
Edinburgh Authors of To-Day........... Criterion 
Education of a Débutante, The...... Cosmopolitan 
oe ee ree Arena 
Flavor of the Metropolis, The ........ Metropolitan 
Girls in a Canadian College, Of............ Atlantic 
paoree im America, THE ..... . 266000000800 Century 
*Housekeeping in America .......... Leisure Hour 
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NN OLS OE Atlantic 
*Knight of the Knife, The ........... Chambers’s 
Lamb’s One Romance, Chas............. Harper’s 
Launching o Great Ship ...... 6.2... .. Outing 
eaten Lenton Ee eer Leisure Hour 
Life Service to Farm Women, A...... Chautauquan 
SAverary COMURr, TG... soe sages sss eee Atlantic 
Model Preparatory School, The .... World’s Work 
ES SS eee Pearson’s 
*On Cooking—And Cooks ............ Chambers’s 
LO ee errr tre Gentleman’s 
Petes Domed: COIORY, Ao ok ss scicsevecces Harper’s 


Railroad Accidents in America and Europe 
eA ee Aare Re ae ee eee World’s Work 
*Recent Excavations in the Forum. Good Words 


River Poets of TveianG .......005 00000000 Donahoe’s 
RE BMD 5.6 50515600 494 lovin s Good Words 
Secret of Wordsworth, The .............. Atlantic 
Some Early Impressions ................ Atlantic 
a ae | National 
Some Successtul Plants .......0.0se020s Harper’s 


Standard of Pronunciation in English, The. Harper’s 
Summer Types of Men and Women. .Cosmopolitan 
ie ge World’s Work 
*When Love Came to Michael Angelo . .Good Words 


Historical and Political. 


American Auguries: Climatic Prospects. ..National 
Centenary of Robert Emmet’s Death. .. Donahoe’s 


Direct Legislation in New Zealand ......... Arena 
ee he eT Arena 
eR National 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces of Canada 
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*Retrogression of the Levant, The ....Chambers’s 
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Study of the Servian Tragedy, A..... Cosmopolitan 


Some Consequences of the Spanish and Philip- 
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Thirty Years of Italian Progress ....World’s Work 

Why Women Do Not Wish the Suffrage. . . Atlantic 


Religious and Philosophical. 


*Binle and Soience, THE . .......cccseecese Sunday 
Bible in State Schools, The .............. Atlantic 
Bible versus Plutocracy, The .........ss0+. Arena 
Chapel of Nicholas V, In the ............ Atlantic 


Coronation Ceremonies in Rome, Pius X .Donahoe’s 
Day’s Work of a City Minister, The . .World’s Work 
Function of the City Church, The... .Chautauquan 
IN acols s gs '40-4-4's ore 4s amo Sages Atlantic 
Papel COMMOVE, TMB. .o..05 c0cscsces Cosmopolitan 
Philanthropic Work of Catholic Church 

PEO E eee Woman’s Home Companion 
Pilgrim Train to Lourdes, The .......... Criterion 
Pope and the Italian Nation, The... .Chautauquan 
Russo-American Jew, The Pearson’s 
Zionism and the Future of the Jews ..World’s Work 


Scientific and Industrial. 
American Influence in Mexico, The... World’s Work 


*Ancestry of the Elephant, The ...... Knowledge 
I i 6503 5:4i5 9 SESS Kaas wie Cosmopolitan 
*Dark Hemisphere of Venus, The ...... Knowledge 
Effects of Low Temperatures upon Organic 

SS rrr reer reer Harper’s 
Feats of Modern Railroad Engineering..W. Work 
Fighting Fire above the Clouds ....... Pearson’s 
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*Murray and Crystal on “‘Seiches” ..... Knowledge 
oe: ee een eee Country Life 
*Plant Cultivation for Profit ........ Leisure Hour 
*Surgical Operations, Animals........ Chambers’s 
*Telephone Newspaper, A ............ Chambers’s 
*To the Sulphur Mines of Sicily...... Leisure Hour 
*To Reclaim the Zuyderzee ........... Chambers’s 
*Wireless Telegraphy and Weather Forecasting 
PRESS SES FE OO eee Knowledge 
Wonderful Change in Pelée, A ............ Century 
Sociologic and Economic. 
ee Century 
Capital and Labor Hunt Together ...... McClure’s 
Common Sense View of Trusts, A ........ Overland 


Educated Wage-Earner, An ............. Atlantic 
Effect of the Falling Stock Market, The..W. Work 


Genius of Business, The ............... National 
Hull House Labor Museum, The ....Chautauquan 
New Civic Soertt, Te .......00502 Chautauquan 
Noteworthy Results of the Twelfth Census.Century 
Race and Democracy «............. Chautauquan 


“Reform” Results in New York. ..World’s Work 
Washington, the Pioneer Investor . . .Chautauquan 


Travel, Sport and Out-of-Doors. 
*A B C of Swimming for Ladies, The. .. Badminton 


SAemorten ® Gam, THR, « <. occccsvcescsn Badminton 
*Australia as the Flowery Land ....... Longman’s 
*Blue Grotto of Capri, The ........... Chambers’s 


WEE isis oss sae ne ae ese ore Badminton 
Camel’s Home, The....Woman’s Home Companion 
Camp Home among the Thirty Thousand 
csi. c eek GAd eS ankinae Country Life 
EN, os so bis. 0s ckweueensatne Overland 
bi See ee Chambers’s 


DEL wc echeedKsk ween ere $edaee Country Life 
Driving for Novices................ Country Life 
Evolution of the Racing-Yacht Model...... Outing 
oe ee eee Outing 
First Ascent of Mount Assiniboine, The. ...Century 
*Fly-Fishing in New Zealand ......... Badminton 


Forest Country Clubs in Am...Wom. Home Comp. 


Glens of Antrim, The ................ Donahoe’s 
oo ee eae are. National 
Imperial Garden Party in Tokio, An...... Overland 
er ree Donahoe’s 
International Automobile Racing.......... Outing 
In the Great Northern Silence .......... Overland 


*Kyoto, the Ancient Capital of Japan. . Leisure Hour 
*Magdalena Valley and Its Life, The . .Chambers’s 


Men Who Have Defended America’s Cup... .Outing 
My Efforts to Win the ‘America’s’ Cup . .Cosmop. 
National Playground in the South, A........ Outing 
a ee Gentleman’s 
Pheasant Collecting as a Pastime... .. Country Life 

*Piece of Land on the East Side of Green 
UN MR ie Wie saute Sica Kata omader Gentleman’s 
Sailing a Cup Defender .................. Outing 
*Sapphire Fields of Central Queensland, Chambers’s 
Sense of Hearing in Mountain Game, The... . Outing 
Shamrock IIT and Reliance................ Outing 
Shore-Birds of Old Virginia, The ...*. Country Life 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Own Tale......... Pearson’s 
~ emery bs omy En ee ere ee Metropolitan 
itla Ruins of Mexico,A......... Overland 


ca to 
*With a Gun in North Queensland. ...Badminton 
Witherspoon’s Garden, The ............. Overland 
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Newspaper *# Verses: 
Selections #@ Grave and Gay 
FHE REASON WHY. .LOWELL O. REESE. .SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN THE EDITED COLLEGE YELLS............... CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Now glue your eye upon the man (A movement to revise and censorize the college 





® Who prances down the streets yells has been proposed.) 





With optimistic bow and smile 
To everyone he meets; 

The suavity he flings abroad 
Makes all the world feel glad— 

And even makes the mourner feel 
Ashamed for being sad. 


He slaps a friend upon the back, 
And hopes he’s feeling fine; 

He spreads a long-continued smile 
The whole way down the line; 

He jollies you and laughs with you 
And calls you “‘ Jones, ole chap!” 
Until you’re bound to swear that he’s 

The best one on the map. 


Yes, he is most agreeable, 
And I suppose that’s why 
When he goes home there is no smile, 
No laughter in his eye; 
Why his is like the faces seen 
Above the coffin lids; 
You see he’s smiled so much all day 
That none is left to give away 
To his poor wife and kids! 


A STATE OF MIND. .PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOG. SOCIETY 


In the state of Mass, 
There lives a lass 
I love to go N. C.; 

No other Miss. 

Can e’er, I Wis., 
Be half so dear to Me, 


R. I. is blue 
And her cheeks the hue 
Of shells where waters swash; 
On her pink-white phiz 
There Nev. Ariz. 
’ The least complexion Wash, 


La.! could I win 
The heart of Minn., 

I’d ask for nothing more; 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme, 

And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 


Why is it, pray, 
I can’t Ala. 

be love that makes me IIl.? 
Kan. ‘Nev. Ver. I 

Propose to her my will? 


I shun the task 
’Twould be to ask 
This gentle maid to wed; 
And so, to press 

My suit, I guess 
Alaska Pa. instead. 


The raucous yell 
Of old Cornell 
And the whooping hail of Yale; 
The Harvard howl 
And the Princeton growl 
To a milder tone must pale. 


The U. C. shriek 
And the Vassar squeak, 
And the Hopkins ribald blare; 
Northwestern’s yelp 
Of a lion whelp 
Shall be softer on the air. 


The Wellesley squeal 
And the Stanford peal 
And the rah, rah of old Knox; 
The West Point cry 
And the Fiske ki yi 
Must eliminate their shocks. 


And the hoop-te-doos 
Of the Oskaloos 
Shall be made more circumspect— 
But the college yell 
Will sound like—well, 
It will hold more intellect! 


THE RAGTIME MUSE. ....cccccccccccccccccccees CHICAGO NEWS 


His eye was wild. A puzzled look 
He had, as I could see, 

And when my buttonhole he took 
He fairly puzzled me. 


He said: ‘‘You certainly appear 
As if you ought to know 

Some things that seem a little queer. 
Tell me, how can an ice floe? 


‘And whither did the butter fly? 
And is it coming back? 
Did honesty make Polly sigh? 
And what did the shell lack? 


“It seems to me a little strange 

That diamonds should ring, 
And then why should the Stock Exchange? 

And what did the gin sling? 


“Say, what goods did the dungeon sell? 
Why do the Hindoos tan? 
If you cannot the reason tell, 
erhaps the sardine can.” 


Just then the kind attendant came 
To take the man away. 

He said, ‘‘He’s always much the same, 
But pretty bad to-day.” 
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THE REALISTIC NOVEL....... T. HAY....... LONDON OUTLOOK 


When the novel first began 
In the early days of man, 

’Twas a cure for human ills, 
Like a streamlet in the hills. 


Then it won its baby spurs, 
Battling with the heath and furze, 
Like a child of Nature, bright 
With the joy of day and night 


Then it skirted by the wails 

Of the hamlets and the halls, 
Watching rustic life within, 

Gay with elemental din. 


Losing all its moorland brown, 
Wider. stronger, flowing down 
To the crowded towns it comes, 
With their squalid, sordid slums, 


Creeping through the haunts of men, 
Searching every dreary den, 

Naught is now too foul with woes 
To offend its eager nose. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW....F. J. COX.. .LONDON BLACK AND WHITE 


The starveling scholar’s tastes I spurn, 
For me let Mammon’s smiles be sunny; 
And let me in the City learn 
The glorious art of making money! 


Yes, let me feel the zest of it— 

The chase, pell-mell, in quest of riches; 
Firm in the saddie may I sit 

And clear the worst financial ditches! 


Let me, as “‘bull,’’ contront the ‘‘ bear,”’ 
In this new life of my adoption; 

And learn the magic of the share 
The subtle sweetness of the ‘‘option’’! 


As Morgan’s rival thus I'll rank, 

And, spite of fiscal shocks unnerving, 
I’ll keep my balance at the bank, 

My mental balance, too, preserving! 


II 


The glamor of the City fades— 
And I, of its pursuits a scorner, 
Hie me unto the woodland glades, 
For there I find my favorite ‘‘corner’’! 


For what avails a grand career, 
Or wealth built up by others’ labor, 
To him whose heart delights to hear 
The fairy pipe, the elfin tabor? 


There I’ll forget the world—its bribes, 
Its shallow praise, its futile curses; 
Take what the Persian bard prescribes— 

A jocund maid, a book of verses! 


From these combined a man may get 
Full meed of joy and heart’s elation; 
And certes, no financier yet 
Has made so fine a ‘‘combination’’! 


TINGE vc cccccecesveevesvovvees CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


Peter Karageorgevitch, 

Ere you go to take the crown 
Listen to these pointers which 

With good wishes we hand down: 
Have a safe in which to ae 

Have a bulldog watching there; 
Choose the company you keep 

With the greatest, keenest care; 
Wear a shirt of mail, and cook 

With your own hands what you eat; 
Ere you sink to slumber look 

Underneath the bed, King Pete. 


Peter Karageorgevitch, 
Glorious and great, when you 
Don your purple robes and rich 
These are things you ought to do: 
Keep a knife stuck in your boot 
And a razor up your sleeve; 
Practise till you bien to shoot; 
To your home surroundings cleave; 
Always look for bombs and things 
Underneath the royal se:.t 
When among earth’s splendid kings 
You assume your place, O Pete. 


Peter Karageorgevitch, 

Raised to glory and renown, 
Here are pointers for you which 

You should paste within your crown: 
Do not run to fires; stay 

Far away from places where 
Innocent bystanders may 

Stop such things as whiz in air; 
Find a thousand miles or more 

From your subjects some retreat; 
And when you have barred the door, 

Reign and rule from there, King Pete. 


COLONELS OF COLONELVILLE ........... ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


We are a warlike family 

From grandpa down to son: 
We’re warriors that is plain; 

My daddy fell at dire Bull Run— 
Then rose and run again. 


My grandpa served at Lexington: 
He stood the hottest fire 
’Mid bursting shells most dire— 
(He was chief cook for Washington; 
The ‘‘fire’’ was in the kitchen, 
The “‘bursting shells’’ had chicks in.) 


I fought for Cuba’s freedom; 
I was down South with Bryan, 
The Spanish troops defying; 
My deeds are worthy mention:, 
Sat in the camp and courted death, 
Drew my pay and drew my breath, 
And now { dow a pension. 


SRR esha ieKen bs 3+00denvnsessnaseenn LONDON OUTLOOK 


What on earth is this we hear, 
P. M.? 
Trusts are wayward — to steer, 


While perchance you fume and fret, 
Good — is this to get: 
Don’t buy Europe up just yet, 

3, e. s 
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“Whose little boy is this, I wonder?’’ asked 
the old gent. 

“There is two ways you could find out,” said the 
small boy. 

“How so, my son?” 

“You might guess, or you might inquire,’’ replied 
the small boy.—Putisburg Bulletin. 
Grandmother—‘' Now, what would you like, 
Elly, dear?” 

Little Elly (whom mamma has told to be good and 
ask for everything)—‘‘ Mamma wanted me to ask for 
everything, gran’ma.’’—Brooklyn Life. 

Ethel—*‘ Mamma, did Daniel, the prophet, 
have a wife?”’ 

Mamma—‘“No, you foolish child. At least, I 
never heard or read of Mrs. Daniel, the Prophet.’’ 

Ethel—“ Well, but I heard papa talk of the Lady 
bo Lyons. Perhaps that was Mrs. Daniel.’’—Pitts- 
furg Bulletin. 

Little Freddie, aged four, was visiting his 
grandpa, who always asked a blessing at the table. 
One day when the bell rang for dinner Freddie came 
running in from his play all out of breath, climbed 
up into his high chair, and exclaimed: “ Hurry up, 
grandpa, and read your plate! I’s awful hungry.” 
—Lippincott’s. 

Harold, the five-year-old son of the Presby- 
terian minister of Dayton, Kentucky, was being 
prepared for bed. He had spent a very active day 
at coasting, and was weary and very sleepy. 

““Now, Harold, kneel down by mamma and say 
your little prayer.” 

“But mamma 
her shoulder. 

“Be mamma’s good boy, now,” coaxingly. 
“Thank God for all his goodness to you.” 

His mamma gently aroused him. “Harold, 
don’t be naughty. Bea good boy, now, and thank 

esus for the nice home you have, the warm cloth- 
ing and fire to keep you warm, and a mamma and 
papa to love you. Think of the poor little boys 
who are hungry and cold to-night, no mamma to love 
them, no warm bed to go to, and ” 

“But, mamma,” interrupted the sleepy boy, 
roused to a protest, “‘I think them’s th’ fellers that 
ort to do the prayin’.’’—Lippincott’s. 

Kind Lady—‘‘ How many are there in the 
family besides yourself?” 

Little Amy—‘‘ Four—mamma, papa, sister, and 
a distant relative.” 

K. L.—‘ That is only three. 
tive is not a member of the family.’ 

L. A.—‘‘Oh, yes, he is. He is my brother.” 

K. L.—‘ Your brother? Then he isn’t a distant 
relative.” 

L. A.—‘‘ Yes, ma’am—he is in the Philippines.”’ 
—New York Daily News. 

The little girl was writing a composition on 

















” half asleep, with his head on 








The distant rela- 


’ 





the rabbit, and, never having seen a creature of 
any sort, inquired of her teacher whether the rabbit 
had a tail. 

“Yes, a small one. 
the teacher. 


None to speak of,” answered 





This is the way the little girl introduced the 
matter in her composition: 

“The rabbit has a small tail—but you musn’t 
talk about it.’’-—Philadelphia Press. 

Mamma—‘“ Now, sir, for your disobedience 
I’m going to spank you. 

Willie—‘‘Say, ma, let’s compromise the thing. 

Mamma—“ What?” 

Willie—“‘Call it quits and I'll use my influence 
with pa to get you that bonnet you want.—Phila- 
delphia Press, 

“Is every hair on your head numbered, 
grandpa?”’ 

“Yes, my child.” 

‘Well, grandpa,” said the little fellow, as he con- 
templated the great bald spot, ‘‘you haven’t got 
much of a head for figures.” 

His Teacher—‘‘Don’t you know, Tommy, 
you should not let your left hand know what your 
right hand does?’’ 

Tommy—“ Yes’m, but you’ve just got to take 
both hands when you want to tie a tin can to a dog’s 
tail.— Chicago Tribune. 

A small girl of four was accosted by a lady in 
the neighborhood: ‘‘Good morning, Susie. I hear 














your grandmamma is coming home to-day. You'll 
be glad, won’t you?”’ 

Susie (serious and considering)—‘‘ Medium.’’— 
Boston Herald. 
‘“Who was it who saw the handwriting on 
Sunday-school 





the wall, Freddie?’ asked the 
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“BILL, WAS EVERYTHING DROWNED WHAT DIDN’T 
GO INTO THE ARK?”’ 

‘“YES, OF COURSE.”’ 

‘“WHAT ABOUT FISHES?’’—LONDON PUNCH. 
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HINDOO ALLAH AND HIS SNAKE SPRING BED. 


teacher. ‘'The landlord, ma’am,’’ quickly replied 
the little boy, who lives in a flat.—Yonkers States- 
man, 

At the Agency—‘‘ Are you a good cook and 
laundress?’’ ‘‘Do Oi look loike twins?’’—Life. 

: Brown—‘Did you always practise econ- 
omy?” 
Smith—‘Gracious, no! If I had I wouldn’t 
have to do it now.” — Judge. 

Christian Science Mother—‘ Eleanor, what 
is the matter?” ‘Oh mamma, I got a terrible 
error of the mind in my stomach.’’—Life. 

Farmer—‘‘ Where ’ave ye been all this time? 
And where’s the old mare—didn’t ye have her shod 
as I told ye?” 

Jarge—‘‘Shod! Law, no master. I bin a buryin’ 
she! Didn’t I think thee said ‘shot’!”—Punch. 

‘Photography is a strange profession,”’ 
muses the young man. ‘Because it cevelops nega- 
tives?’’ asks the young woman, with a knowing 
look. ‘‘Not that, exactly. But, as an example, 
the other day I had my picture taken in my riding 
togs—not on a horse, you know, but just standing 
in my riding outfit, with my crop held in my hand. 
And to-day the photographer writes me that the 
pictures are ready for me and that they are all 
mounted.” — Judge. 


THE CLOTHES ANGELS WEAR. 
The following story is going the rounds apropos 
of a party recently given by a former Secretary of 
the Navy at the fireworks exhibition, Last Days 
of Pompeii, at Manhattan Beach. In the party 
was a little girl who appeared to be enjoying the 


show immensely, and as an especially brilliant burst 
of rockets lighted the skies, the little girl turned to 
her mother and inquired: 

‘‘Mamma, do you suppose the Lord is watching 
the fireworks?’’ 

‘‘T guess He is, dearie,’’ replied the fond parent. 
‘“Why do you ask?” 
we are the angels with Him?” continued the 
child. 

“Yes, the angels are with Him.” 

‘‘Well, I hope the Lord’s all right—but, mamma, 
how do they keep their clothes from burning?’’ 

“‘Say!’’ demanded the ugly individual sud- 

denly appearing from a dark alley, ‘‘what time is 
8 da 


“You’re just about two minutes late,’’ replied 
the Chicagoan; ‘‘that other gentleman you see run- 
ning away has my watch.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

“‘Stand up, McNutty,” said the police mag- 
istrate; ‘‘are you guilty or not guilty?” 

‘*Faith, an’ it’s mesilf as can’t tell thot till Oi 
hear th’ ividence,”’ replied McNutty.—Chicago News. 

: “So you have decided to get another physi- 
cian.” 

“*T have,’’ answered Mrs. Cumrox; ‘‘the idea of 
his prescribing flaxseed tea and mustard plasters 
for people as rich as we are!’’—Washington Star. 

Doctor—‘‘Do I think I can cure your ca- 
tarrh? Why, I’m sure of it.”” Patient—‘‘So you 
are very familiar with the disease?’’ Doctor—‘‘I 
should say so! I’ve had it myself all my life.”-— 
Judge. 

Mrs. Uppmann—‘“I must tell you, Delia, 
that I was displeased at your entertaining that 























HINDOO ALLAH AND HIS SNAKE SPRING BED.—NEW YORK TIMES. 
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THE MODERN TREND. 


‘‘WHY DOES YOUR CHILD HAVE SO SAD A FACE?” 

‘““yoU KNOW WHAT, MRS. MILLER, I SOMETIMES 
THINK THAT THE POOR BOY HAS SOME CLEVER IDEAS 
FOR A NOVEL OR A PLAY IN HIS HEAD AND HE IS SAD 
BECAUSE HE CANNOT SPEAK AND ESPECIALLY CANNOT 
WRITE YET.’’—FLIEGENDE BLATTER. 


policeman in the kitchen last night.’’ Delia— 
“Faith, Oi did ax him into the parlor, ma’am, but 
he wouldn’t go.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

‘*He’s a citizen of Illinois, isn’t he?’’ 

‘*No, he can’t be.”’ 

““Why, he gave me that impression.” 

“You must have misunderstood him. He told 
me he lived just outside the limits of Chicago,’’— 
Public Ledger. 

Positive, bet; comparative, better; superla- 
tive, better not.—Detroit Free Press. 

Bellows—* Does your daughter play on the 
piano?’’ Old farmer (in tones of deep disgust)— 
“No, sir. She works on it, pounds on it, rakes it, 
scrapes it, jumps on it, and rolls over on it; but 
there’s no play about it, sir.” —T7t-Bits. 

“You say that drink was the cause of your 
downfall,’”’ said the kind-hearted visitor at the jail. 
‘“Yes,’’ answered Meandering Mike; ‘‘I met a gen- 
tleman dat was too intoxicated to take care of his 
money. An’ de temptation was too great.’’— 
Washington Star. 

The Husband—Do you think, my dear, that 
all this so-called culture, these fads, these lectures, 
and ethical and philosophical movements of yours 
really do you any good? 

The Wife—Incalculable good! Why, every day 
I live I appreciate more and more fully what an 
insignificant creature man is!—Life. 


HE KNEW 


One day, in a rural district in Maine, a visitor was 
present at the usual Friday afternoon exercises in 
the little school-house. The teacher, after proudly 
boasting of how much the pupils had learned 
during the past week, asked the following question: 
“Children, can anyone tell our visitor how Congress 
is divided?’’ A dirty little fist was raised in the 
back of the room, and the teacher, glowing with 

ardonable pride, said, ‘‘ Well, Johnny, how is 
ongress divided?” 

Like a flash the answer came, ‘Civilized, half- 
civilized and savage!—Waverly Magazine. 


FOR SALE—A DOG 


The man wanted to sell the dog, but the prospec- 
tive buyer was suspicious and, finally, decided not 
to buy. The man then told him why he was so 
anxious to sell. 

“You see,” he said, “I bought the dog and 
trained him myself. I got him so he’d bark if a 
person stepped inside the gate and thought, of 
course, I was safe from burglars. Then my wife 
wanted me to train him to ca bundles—and I 
did. If you put anything into his mouth it would 
stay there until some one took it away. ’ 

Well, one night I woke up and heard some one in 
the next room. I got up, grabbed my gun, and 
started to investigate. They were there, three of 
them—and the dog.” 

“‘Didn’t he bark?” interrupted the man. 

“‘Not a bark, he was too busy.” 

“Busy! what doing?” 

“Carrying the lantern for the burglars. If you 
know anybody who wants a good dog send them 
around.’”’—N Times. 

An exchange says: In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth, the editor, then 
the liberal advertiser—which was all good. The 
next day it snowed and He created the man who 
does not believe in advertising and another who 
does not take the home paper. And the devil got 
into the moulding room and created the man who 
takes the paper for several years and fails to pay 
for it. After he had completed that sorry job, and 
having a few lumps left, he created the excuse of a 
man who settles his subscription by instructing the 
postmaster to mark his paper “‘refused.’’—Madison 
Bulletin. 


IT IS NECESSARY IN SOME PARTS OF IRELAND FOR 
CARMEN TO HAVE THEIR NAMES LEGIBLY WRIT- 
TEN ON THE TAILBOARD OF THE CAR. 


INSPECTOR. ‘‘WHAT’S THE MEANIN’ OF THIS, PAT? 
YOUK NAME ’S O-BLITERATED.” 
PAT. ‘YE LIE—IT’S O’BRIEN!""—LONDON PUNCH, 
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Open * # #2 Questions: 
w With #7” Correspondents 


Talks 








Correspondents are invited to make use of 
this page on all questions, which will be an- 
swered as far as we may be able. Answers 
and comments will be gladly received. A 
number of questions and answers are unavoid- 
ably held over until next month. 


1005. (1) Can you inform me where I may pro- 
cure a book that classifies the poems of the world? 
(2) Can you also inform me if an English translation 
in metrical form has ever been made of De Rerum 
Natura, by Lucretius? (3) Finally, ys whom is 
Conington’s translation of Virgil’s A‘neid pub- 
lished?—John Wilson Townsend, Lexington, Ky. 

{(1) The following books will probably give 
youtheinformation you desire: Poetry asa Rep- 
resentative Art. G. L. Raymond, N.Y., 1886. 
History of the Rise and Progress of Poetry 
through Its Several Species. John Brown, 
Newcastle, 1764. Poetry, Its Origin, Nature 
and History: A General Sketch of Poetic and 
Dramatic Literature of All Times and Coun- 
tries. F. A. Hoffman, 2 Vols.: London, 1884. 
(2) Lucretius: De Rerum Natura. Trans- 
lated into English verse, by C. F. Johnson: 
N. Y., 1872. (3) Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 3 
vol., $3.25.] 

1006. Will you kindly give the date of birth of 
Ferdinand IV, Grand Duke of Tuscany, also when 
and to whom he was married? If he had any chil- 
dren give name and date of birth of each. here 
can I get any information on the genealogy of the 
reigning family of Wurtemburg?—A. R. Davis, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

[Ferdinand IV, Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
son of Leopold II, was born June 10, 1835. He 
has married twice. The first time to Anne, 
Princess of Saxony, in 1856. She died three 
years later without issue. In 1868 he 
married Alice, Princess of Bourbon de Parme. 
The Almanach de Gotha will tell you the place 
and incidents of the marriage. The children 
by his second marriage are as follows: (1) 
Aduc. Leopold Ferdinand. Born Dec.2, 1868. 
(2) Adsse. Louise Antoinette. Born Sept. 2, 
1870. (3) Aduc. Joseph Ferdinand. Born May 
24, 1872. (4) Aduc. Pierre Ferdinand. Born 
May 12, 1874. (5) Aduc. Henri Ferdinand. 
Born Feb. 13, 1878. (6) Adsse. Anne Marie 
Thérése. Born Oct. 17. 1879. (7) Adsse. 
Marguerite Marie. Born Oct. 13, 1881. (8) 


Adsse. Germana Maria Thérése. Born Sept. . 
11, 1884. (9) Adsse. Agnés Marie Ferdinande 
Alice. Born March 26, 1891. Informa- 
tion concerning the genealogy of the reign- 
ing family of Wurtemburg can be found 
in the Almanach de Gotha. Justus Perthes, 
Gotha. This is’an annual genealogical, diplo- 
matic and statistical work published in French, 
and gives information concerning the different 
royal families of Europe.] 


1007. What is the meaning of the term Dauphin, 
as used in French history?—Constant Reader. 

[Dauphin was the title borne by the heirs 
apparent to the crown of France under the 
Valois and Bourbon dynasties. In 1349 
Humbert II, the last of the princes of Dauphiné, 
having no issue, left his domains to Philip of 
Valois (1328-1350), King of France, on con- 
dition that the King’s eldest son should be 
called the ‘‘Dauphin.”” The first dauphin was 
Jean, afterward John the Good (1350-1364), 
and the last, the Duc d’Angouléme, son of 
Charles X (1824-1830), who renounced the 
title in 1830.] 


1008. Kindly inform me where I can obtain a 
book on the art of conversation—that is, a book that 
would be of some practical help to one who is.a very 
ge conversationalist ?—Walter A. Bailey, St. John, 

. B., Canada. 

[Conversation cannot be learned from a 
textbook. There are many books purporting 
to give such instruction, but they are not of 
much value. A book that will probably help 
you to an understanding of what good conver- 
sation is and what are its laws, is The Prin- 
ciples of the Art of Conversation by J. P. 
Mahaffy: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. and 
London, 1888. Professor Mahaffy is a dis- 
tinguished Greek scholar and a man of the 
world. His book is authoritative and can be 
recommended.] 


Who was the originator of Iambic verse? 
—F. W. Street, Chicago, Ill. 


[Achilochos of Paros (B. C. 714-676).] 


1010. Who were the nine worthies?—W. Collins, 
Albany, N. Y. 


[Three were pagans: Hector, Alexander and 
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Julius Cesar. Three were Jews: Joshua, David 
and Judas Maccabeus. Three were Chris- 
tians: Arthur, Charlemagne and Godfrey of 
Bouillon. ] 


torr. (1) I would consider it a favor if you or 
some of your readers would tell me the names of the 
three prose poems in American literature. (2) 
What is the value of Gognet’s Origins of Laws, Arts 
es _— ?—Mrs. G. E. Starrett, Port Townsend 
ash. 


[(1) This query is simply a matter of taste 
on which no two persons wili agree. Although 
we might change our mind later, the following 
three stories seems to us to fulfill the conditions 
of your request: Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, 
Aldrich’s Marjorie Daw and Curtis’ Prue and I. 
The Reveries of a Bachelor, and Dream Life, by 
D. G. Mitchell, might also be included in the 
three. Other books have also strong claims. 
(2) Apply to some dealer in old books for the 
value of the work you cite.] 


1or2. Whdéare the authors of L’Amour Est Mon 
Péché (Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1899), and L’Amitié 
Amoureuse?—A. M. Lederer, West End, N. J. 


[The authorship of the two books isunknown. 
They were both published anonymously.] 


1013. Can you or any of your readers inform 
me from which of Charles Kingsley’s works the fol- 
lowing quotation is taken: 

“Some say the age of chivalry is past. The age 
of chivalry is never past as long as there is a wrong 
left unredressed on earth, and a man or woman left 
to say, ‘I will redress that wrong or spend my life 
in the attempt.’”—W. A. Hunter, Oakland, Cal. 


1014. The enclosed poem was found in the fol- 
lowing manner: My father, who was a physician in 
the central part of this State, was visiting a poor 
patient in a sparsely settled hill country, when he 
happened to pick up a piece of newspaper from the 
floor. Noticing the poem he cut it out and pasted 
it in his copy of Burns. This was some time prior 
to 1860. I would like very much to know the 
author.—W. C. Russell, Weldon, N. C. 

A THE GRAVE OF BurRNS. 


Is yonder little'‘snowy dome 
The sacred shrine—the silent tomb, 
Where thinking strangers love to come, 
Where genius mourns— 
The last, the solitary home 
Of thee, poor Burns? 


Yes, yes, that dome adorns thy bed; 
’Twas given by those who scarcely bread 
When living gave thee—not a shed 
To hide thy wants; 
But now would o’er thy mouldering head 
Build monuments. 


The little spot is thine—and who 

Shall turn thee from thy tenure now? 

Thy lease is long, thy landlord true, 
Thy ‘troubles cease. 

The great possess no more than thou 
From heaven’s lease. 


OPEN QUESTIONS 


Swan of the Nith! thy: wing was light, 

Thy plumes were whitest of the white, 

But wild and wayward was thy flight 
From wave to wave: 

One course was thine, headstrong and bright, 
Even to thy grave. 


Swan of the Nith! if aught in thee 

Sullied thy whiteness, none should see 

The blemish—men should view like me 
Thy life’s short dream, 

And let thy faults, like swan’s feet, be 
Sunk in the stream. 


1015. Will you kindly state why James Lane 
Allen’s Choir Invisible is so named? I can see a 
figurative connection with the introductory stanza 
from Eliot, but cannot satisfactorily express it.— 
Minnie L. Bourland, Earlington, Ky. 

[There is, as you say, a figurative connec- 
tion between the lines—‘‘ And may I join the 
Choir invisible of those immortal dead’’— 
and the story. The reference is probably to 


the influence of the heroine upon the hero.] 


1016. Can you tell me the author of the follow- 
ing lines?—E. M. Anderson, Richmond, Va. 


Methinks it were no pain to die 
On such an eve, when such a sky 
O’er-canopies the West; 
To gaze awhile on yon calm deep, 
And like an infant sink alseep 
On Earth—my mother’s breast. 


The clouds are living things; 
I trace their veins of liquid gold, 
I see them solemnly unfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings. 
These be the angels that convey 
Us weary children of a day, 
Life’s tedious nothing o'er, 
Where neither passions come nor woes 
To vex the genius of repose, 
On Death’s majestic shore. 
1017. What is the meaning of the expression, to 
give a ‘‘Roland for an Oliver,’”’ and who were the 
two characters?—K. Q. R., New Zealand. 


[To give a ‘‘Roland for an Oliver”’ is to 
give a tit for tat, to give another as good a 
drubbing as you receive. Roland and Oliver 
were the two most famous of the twelve pala- 
dins of Charlemagne.] 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


998. In your August issue, under Open Ques- 
tions, Volney Streamer, N. Y., in answering ques- 
tion of Mary Barnes, Santa Rosa, Cal., relative to 
the authorship of that beautiful poem “Tell me ye 
winged winds,” ascribes it to Charles Mackey, in 
which he errs. The poem in question was written 
by Flora Hasting, an attendant upon Queen Eliza- 
beth. The poem was found written in her hand- 
writing among her effects. If I err in any particu- 
lar I invite correction—M. D. Murray, Pinewood, 
s. C. 








CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 





